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THE SCIENCE OF WAR. 


“Tn pace, ut sapiens, aptarit idonea bello.”—Hor. Sat. II., lib, ii., 109. 


In time of profound peace, a provi- 
dent ruler or government will take 
care to be prepared for war. So said 
the practical Roman poet and man of 
the world, as quoted above, when 
writing some twenty years before the 
Christian era. Our own Shakespeare, 
rather beyond sixteen centuries later, 
— the thought more elabor- 
ately thus, in Henry V., act 2, scene 
4— 
“ Peace itself should not so dull a kingdom 
(Tho’ war, nor no known quarrel were in 
question), 
But that defences, musters, preparations, 
Should be maintained, assembled, and 
collected, 
As were a war in expectation.” 


These opinions, so old in date, have 
long passed into political axioms. 
Statists of all ages and countries ad- 
mit their truth, feel their importance, 
but frequently neglect their practice. 
Hence, when a cause of quarrel, real 
or imaginary, serious or trifling, 
springs up suddenly, between nations, 
both or all parties concerned find 
themselves unprepared for the ultima 
ratio, the deadly appeal to arms into 
which they plunge headlong, without 
forethought or calculation of conse- 
quences. Then follow reverses, dis- 
bursements, accumulation of public 
debt, bankruptcy, and exhaustion, 
until the belligerents feel the absolute 
necessity of a pause to recover breath, 
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and to recruit their energies for an- 
other struggle, when time, place, and 
circumstances again cohere: and thus 
the wheel of events circles round, and 
the antagonistic propensities of our 
nature have obtruded themselves, from 
the earliest dawn of historic records, 
down to this present year of grace 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, in- 
clusive. A melancholy, but true 
portrait of man, the pugnacious, 
whose constitutional organ of com- 
bativeness appears to have been little 
affected by the softening influence of 
Christianity, the march of civiliza- 
tion, and the perpetual and ruinous 
drains upon his temporal exchequer. 
The past teaches us that war, rather 
than peace, has ever been the normal 
condition of fallen humanity ; and the 
gathering or gathered clouds of the 
future, present no promising indica- 
tions of a change for the better. 

The Temple of Janus, at Rome. 
was shut—as asymbol that the world 
was in harmony—only three times 
during a long period of above seven 
hundred years ; throughout the life 
of Numa Pompilius, the second king, 
who died B.c. 672; at the conclusion 
of the first Punic war, B.c. 235; and 
in the reign of Augustus, on the 
eve of the Christian era. These 
epochs combined scarcely reach three 
quarters of a century. 

When the great Industrial Exhi- 
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bition of 1851 took place, it was 
hailed by peace-loving enthusiasts 
as an offering of the olive-branch 
which would be eagerly grasped and 
retained by all nations capable of re- 
flection, and endowed with the faculty 
of understanding their own interests. 
This was followed by many imita- 
tions in foreign lands, by our second 
English Exhibition of 1862, and closed 
by the great Parisian show of 1867. 
And how did the enlightened world 
conduct itself through the rapidly 
passing sixteen years? Did it culti- 
vate mutual confidence, peace, and 
good-will? Did the lion extend the 
paw of amity tothe lamb? Did the 
lamb reciprocate the overture ? and 
did they lie down together in fraternal 
security? Not exactly. The short 
interval was relieved from the luxuri- 
ous monotony of inaction, and en- 
livened by the stirring, sanguinary 
andexpensive episodes of the Crimean 
war, the Indian mutinies, the success- 
ful filibustering of Garibaldi in Sicily 
and Naples, the Austrian and Franco- 
Italian struggle in Northern Italy, 
the American civil contest, replete 
with battles producing no result but 
slaughter ; the Schleswig-Holstein 
dispute, and the seven weeks’ cam- 
paign of Prussia against the dynasty 
of Hapsburgh, in which that proud 
house went down under the needle- 
gun, and the star of Hohenzollern, 
uided by the ambitious policy of 
Tuamarck, rose brilliantly in the 
ascendant. 

War, then, although denounced by 
every physician of mind and body as 
an unmitigated poison, eating into 
the vitals of men and states, is not 
yet eradicated from the human con- 
stitution, or checked in its destruc- 
tive progress. It has found its ad- 
vocates, too, in temperaments of the 
most opposite construction. 

The martial historian Napier says, 
“War is the condition of this world. 
From man to thesmallest insect, all are 
at strife, and the glory of arms, which 
cannot be obtained without the ex- 
ercise of honour, fortitude, courage, 
obedience, modesty and temperance, 
excites the brave man’s patriotism, 
and is a chastening corrective for the 
rich man’s pride.” 

Coriolanus, when told that the 
Volsces are in arms, and menacing 
the Roman territory, exclaims tri- 
umphantly, “I am glad on’t ; then 
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we shall have means to vent our 
musty superfluity !” Thisis the ebulli- 
tion of a haughty soldier and noble, 
writhing under the discontents of the 
lazy, unemployed rabble. 

A very different class of patrician, 
the profound and philosophic Bacon, 
writes thus, when treating of the true 
greatness of kingdoms and estates : 
“No body can be healthful without 
exercise, neither natural body nor 
politic ; and certainly, to a kingdom 
or estate, a just and honourable war 
is the true exercise. A civil war, in- 
deed, is like the heat of a fever ; but a 
foreign war is like the heat of exercise, 
and serveth to keep the body in 
health ; for in a slothful peace, cour- 
ages will effeminate and manners cor- 
rupt. But howsoever it be for 
happiness, without all question for 
greatness, it maketh to be still for 
the most part in arms; and the 
strength of a veteran army,—though 
it be a chargeable business,—always 
on foot, is that which commonly 
giveth the law, or at least the reputa- 
tion amongst all neighbour states, as 
may well be seen in Spain, which 
hath had in one part or other a veteran 
army almost continually, now for the 
space of fourscore years.” 

But the illustrious ex-chancellor 
forgot, or it did not suit his argu- 
ment to remember, that the vitals of 
Spain were in a great measure con- 
sumed by its enormous armaments. 
Mutato nomine, this may be applied 
to nearly all the leading powers of 
Continental Europein the present day. 
They are armed to the teeth, mobiliz- 
ang, to use the favourite technicality, 
huge masses of men, as if expecting or 
contemplating to invade or be invaded 
to-morrow. But which of them is 
thoroughly solvent in cash or credit, 
or capable of finding the sinews of a 
sharp conflict without the aid of 
Rothschild and Co.?' And would that 
cautious and all-powerful firm be con- 
tent with such security as the most 
flourishing of the contracting parties 
are in a condition to offer? Ifwar be, 
in some respects, as some philosophers 
maintain, a great safety-valve, want of 
money is a counterpoise which steps 
in, in the very crisis of the fever, to 


- temper the mischievous ingredients of 


the remedy. 

A wide distinction is to be drawn 
between defensive and aggressive 
war. The first is an incumbent ob- 
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ligation ; the last an unmitigated 
crime. But what human referee or 
judge can fix the line of demarcation ? 
All belligerents peremptorily assume 
that they are in the right; that theirs 
is the just cause, and that they are 
driven to take up arms in the interests 
of peace. Allinvoke a blessing on their 
efforts. When either side gains an 
advantage, each returns thanks, sings 
a /'e Deum, and erects a monument to 
perpetuate the victory, which, as they 
decide, the just decision of Providence 
has assigned to them. 
England desires no war. She has 
surfeited on glory, and has had a 
heavy Dill of costs to pay for the 
luxurious indulgence. She truly, 
anxiously, and sincerely would prefer 
to devote her energies and resources 
to the arts of peace, to have no remi- 
niscence of the income tax beyond 
an inscription to its memory, and to 
credit the annual thirty millions and 
odd, voted for naval and military sup- 
plies, tothe reduction of that gigantic 
myth—the national debt. But other 
nations either do not or affect not 
to believe this, and their overgrown 


preparations, in mutual suspicion 
of each other, drive us into heavy 
counter-disbursements we should be 


too happy to spare. In a time of 
what is supposed to be profound 
peace, our expenditure for the mate- 
riel of war exceeds what it was when 
we were struggling for existence 
againstthe combined power of Europe, 
wielded by the genius of the first 
Napoleon. This is one of the plea- 
sures and conveniences of having 
next-door neighbours who seem to 
enjoy sitting on a barrel of gunpow- 
der, with a lighted fuse in hand, the 
ignition of which, either by accident 
or design, might, at any moment, 
hurl into atoms friends and enemies 
“at one fell swoop.” Such being 
the actual state of inflammability in 
the political world without, we are 
in duty bound to be prepared for 
possible contingencies. A hard and 
unwelcome, but, at the same time, an 
imperative and inevitable duty. 
Some writer of note, we forget who 
at this moment, says, “The use of 
war is to keep the peace”—a startling 
antithesis. Washington Irving, aman 
of philosophic and philanthropic bias, 
decides “ that the natural principle of 
war is to do the most harm to an 
enemy with the least harm to our- 
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selves, and this, of course, is to be ef- 
fected by stratagem.” He probably 
thought of the common saying that 
all tricks in war are lawful. Here 
we have the question treated as an 
ordinary matter of business, in the 
common run of events, likely to be 
perpetual, andasrotatory asthe course 
of the seasons. Professor Creasy, 
writing in 1851, in the preface to his 
“Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World”—he originally confined them 
to six, and might as well have aug- 
mented them to sixty—remarks that 
“for a writer of the present epoch to 
choose battles for his favourite topic, 
merely because they were battles, 
merely because so many hundreds or 
thousands of human beings stabbed, 
hewed, or shot each other to death 
during them, would argue strange 
weakness or depravity of mind. Yet 
it cannot be denied that a fearful 
and wonderful interest is attached to 
those scenes of carnage.” Montes- 
quicu has the following sentence, de- 
livered with the pretension of an 
oracle, “If Europe should ever be 
ruined, it will be by its warriors.” 
“Truly,” as honest Z'ouchstone has 
it, “there is much virtue in an 7f;” 
yet Europe has once or twice been ap- 
parently on the verge of the predicted 
consummation. Had the author of 
“La Grandeur et Décadence de 
)Empire Romain,” been alive to wit- 
ness the career and successes of the 
great Napoleon, and had he exhaled 
before his fall, he might have added, 
“ Behold the corollary to my proposi- 
tion !”’ 

Since, therefore, wars and rumours 
of wars appear to be inseparable from 
the condition of humanity, it is both 
salutary and desirable that the opera- 
tions thereunto belonging should be 
transacted on regular, admitted, and 
defined principles. While science is 
so skilfully employed to smooth 
man’s entrance into the world, it is 
not less resorted to with a view to 
help him out of it, and to mitigate 
the plethora of population. In this 
consolatory view, we hail with much 
satisfaction, the announcement, as 
gathered from published _ lists 
(see “‘ Journal of the United Service 
Institution from 1858 to 1868”), that 
within the last ten years there have 
issued from the press, in England and 
France alone, more than five hundred 
specific works on subjects exclusively 
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warlike—on the actual science of mu- 
tual destruction in all its various 
phases. Thirty or forty years ago 
military writers were “few and far 
between.” Now they multiply “as 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to Miss 
Joanna Baillie, authoress ofthe“ Plays 
on the Passions,” preserved by Lock- 
hart in his memoirs of his illustrious 
father-in-law, and writing in 1810, 
says—“ I don’t know why it is I 
never found a soldier who could give 
me an idea of a battle. I believe 
their minds are too much upon the 
tactique to regard the picturesque, 
just as the lawyers care very little 
for an eloquent speech at the bar, if 
it does not show good doctrine. The 
technical phrases of the military art, 
too, are unfavourable to convey a 
description of the concomitant terror 
and desolation that attend an engage- 
ment.” The great novelist was also 
a great poet, with a prodigious or- 
gan of imagination. If he means 
that military men, by profession, are 
not the best and most eligible com- 
mentators on their own art, we de- 
mur to his opinion. If he means 
simply that soldiers do not usually 
describe or feel like poets, we have no 
objection to offer. But if not figura- 
tive, soldiers are, by habit, faithful, 
and relate the facts they witness, par- 
ticipate in, and understand, with 
elearness and intelligibility, although 
unadorned, and, perhaps, unobscured 
by the imagery they may deem super- 
fiuous. For ourselves, we much pre- 
fer a military chronicler of a military 
event, as we should select for choice 
a lawyer’s report of a remarkable 
trial, a doctor’s analysis of a medical 
ease, or the homily of a divine on a 
difficult point of religious doctrine. 

In ancient days, the ablest and 
most satisfactory writers on war, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Ju- 
lius Ossar, cum aliis, were all sol- 
diers, and related the events in which 
they took part. So did, in more re- 
cent times, Montecuculi, Marshal 
Saxe, Folard, Frederic of Prussia, 
Napier, Marmont, Foy, the Arch- 
duke Charles, and Napoleon. But 
civilians, and even clergymen, have 
written with eclét on warlike trans- 
actions. Archdeacon Coxe’s life of 
John, Duke of Marlborough, was con- 
sidered as the text-book of that re- 
nowned general's deeds, abilities, and 
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character, until, in the opinion of 
many, superseded by the narrative of 
Alison. Few believe that Lord Ma- 
caulay, in spite of his seductive 
periods, has given an unprejudiced 
and trustworthy estimate. He is too 
much blinded by political partisan- 
ship. The chaplain general, Gleig, 
is a military writer of established re- 
putation, but in early life, he was a 
soldier, and fought in ‘famous 
battles.” 

Amongst the ancients, Herodotus, 
the father of history, as he is styled, 
who chronicled the wars of the Per- 
sians against the Greeks, from the 
age of Cyrus the Great to the battle 
of Mycale, was not a soldier ; Arrian 
and Quintus Curtius, the most cele- 
brated historians of the exploits of 
Alexander the Great, were both civi- 
lians, “ who never set a squadron in 
the field.” Arrian began life as a 
disciple of Epictetus, the stoic; gra- 
duated into a priest in the temples 
of Ceres and Proserpine, and finally 
matured into a registrar of battles. 
Polyzenus, the Macedonian, wrote 
seven books of stratagems in war, 
which have reached our day, without 
personal experience. And so did the 
Roman Vegetius, whose well-known 
treatise, “De re Militari,” is often 
cited by moderns asa standard autho- 
rity. Sallust, the historian of the 
Jugurthine campaigns, although not a 
soldier by profession, had held office 
in Africa, which gave him the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the localities of the 
actions he describes. Tacitus and 
Plutarch stand in the front rank of 
distinguished civilians who have 
written fully and freely on the events 
of war. 

Southey’s history of the Peninsular 
contest was composed with an am- 
bitious aim. His much-lauded life 
of Nelson had given him a sort of 
prescriptive right to record the deeds 
of Wellington. The book, in three 
goodly quartos, excited curiosity, 
and enjoyed a reasonable share of 
public favour until snuffed out by 
the superior vigour and accuracy of 
Sir William Napier’s, who, in one 
of his controversial pamphlets com- 
plimented the work of his brother of 
the quill as “a most copious source 
of error.” Napier had the advan- 
tage of authorities Southey could not 
obtain: field states and returns from 
the French marshals and the English 
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commander.. When the Duke was 
asked if he had really given certain 
papers to the historian, he replied 
“ves.” “Butis your Grace aware that 
the fellow isa bitter Radical ?” “Yes 
and I am sorry for it; but he'll tell 
the truth.” On a subsequent occasion 
the Duke wrote in a published letter, 
“Thavethe greatestrespect for Colone 
Napier and his work, but I have never 
read a line of the latter ; forif Idid I 
foresaw that it might involve me in a 
controversy more intricate and diffi- 
cult than the operations the Colonel 
has undertaken to describe.” Napier 
was brought up in the school of Sir 
John Moore, considered himself his 
pupil, and was justly proud of his per- 
sonal notice. Fora considerable time 
he scarcely did justice to the genius 
of Wellington, which he subsequently 
admired and eulogized to enthusiasm. 

Sir Walter Scott's life of Napoleon 
—almost exclusively a detail of mili- 
tary achievements—hada great saleon 
the outset, and much was expected 
from the announcement of sucha book 
by the author of “ Waverley.” But it 
soon fell in the market, and is now 
seldom asked for or read. General 
Gourgaud dealt it a heavy blow when 
he called it the last romance of the 
ingenious writer. It was also said, 
but perhaps not truly, that when 
Marshal Soult, laying all national 
jealousies aside, with the frankness of 
a soldier, proposed to place at Sir 
Walter's disposal, many official docu- 
ments and archives, he politely de- 
clined the offer, saying that he pre- 
ferred, or was satisfied with the 
popular accounts. 

Vhen did any given history or 
biography win universal approval, 
or comprise fact alone, without a 
mixture of falsehood or exaggeration ? 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who ardently 
desired to be truthful, more than 
once meditated throwing his “ History 
of the World” into the fire, when he 
found half a dozen witnesses to the 
same passing event give as many 
totally opposite recitals of what they 
believed they saw. “ History,” wrote 
Lord Bolingbroke, “is philosophy 
teaching by examples.” When the 
flashy, unprincipled state-secretar 
of Queen - composed that we 
condensed sentence, wherein much is 
expressed in six words, and which has 
been often quoted, he had present to 
his mind and distinctly engraved on 
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his memory, the stern, uncompromis-., 
ing integrity, the accurate, penetrat- 
ing recearch, the well-balanced esti- 
mate of evidence and authority which 
mark the pages of the Greek and 
Roman annalists. Great teachers, 
who have bequeathed to posterity 
lessons drawn from events as_ they 
occurred, with the causes from whence 
they emanated, and the eflects they 
produced on the social and political 
world. This was the history com- 
mended by Bolingbroke. He had no 
thought of the spurious imitations or 
travesties so commonly palmed upon 
the gullible public of his own days, 
gathered together by hired scribblers, 
or avowed partisans, from govern- 
ment manifestoes, authorized bul- 
letins, official instructions, and selected 
correspondence. Bolingbroke could 
understand and perhaps feel the ad- 
vantage of moral truth, although he 
affected to ignore the beauty and 
benefit of Christian Revelation. 

When, on the other hand, 
an equally experienced and more 
honest statesman, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, said, “ Trust everything but his- 
tory, for that is always false,” it is 
equally clear that he based his 
opinion, not on the admitted purity 
of the ancient chroniclers, but on a 
very opposite estimate of the political 
and moral corruption of the time- 
serving and bigotry of their modern 
successors. rom these conflicting 
opinions, delivered by the high autho- 
rities named, we may venture io lay 
down two very safe conclusions ;—that 
it is extremely difficult to get a true 
history of any event, person, or 
period ; and that such a history is a 
document of inestimable value, when 
it can be obtained. As Shakespeare 
says of tried friendship—_- 


“ Grapple it to your heart with hooks of 
steel.” 


The laws of war, considered scien- 
tifically, may be and ought to be re- 
duced to a regular system, although 
they can scarcely be regarded as 
equally complete and undeviating 
with those which govern astronomy, 
mechanics, and mathematics. 0 
much does the issue of the most saga- 
ciously calculated operations depend 
on chance, that war has been often 
pronounced a puiplcason of errors. 


‘There goesageneral,” said a bystander 


to Turenne, “ who boasts that he has 
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never made a mistake in war.” 
“Then,” replied the great marshal, 
“he has made very little war.” But 
it is most unsafe for a practitioner to 
slight or neglect acknowledged rules, 
although examples may be adduced 
of fortunate results in exceptional 
cases. Napier says, “Mediocrity sins 
against rules and fails ; high genius 
soars above them and triumphs.” 
A seductive and well poised antithesis. 
The sentence is as dazzling and ad 
captandum as any of Macaulay’s best ; 
but the logic is scarcely sound, and 
the practice too hazardous for general 
adoption. Napier’s dictum may pass 
as a commentary after the event, but 
is scarcely to be recommended as a 

rinciple by which to regulate it. 

he original idea belongs to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who, treating of a 
very different art, says of painting, 
“ genius begins where rules end.” 

The Crimean contest, the volunteer 
movement, the large European arma- 
ments in our close proximity, and the 
uncertain state of Continental poli- 
tics have given a martial turn and 
tinge to English literature, and to the 
habits and tastes of Englishmen in 
general, which as yet exhibit no in- 
dication of an ebbing tide. Wearenot 
likely to become a nation of soldiers, 
as our nearest neighbours have lon 
been called ; neither does our nationa 
prosperity or onward progress require 
that we should undergo such a com- 
plete transformation ; but it is well 
to have amongst us monitors and 
teachers who from experience can sup- 
ply manuals of instruction in the art 
military ; and still more is it to be re- 
commended that we should avail our- 
selves of the information when placed 
within ourreach. When the Duke of 
Wellington wrote his celebrated letter 
to Sir John Burgoyne in 1847, and 
Sir Francis Head threatened the 
House of Commons in 1850 with a 
morning call from the French general 
in possession of London, we were cer- 
tainly unprepared, and had fallen into 
apathetic security. There was cause 
for alaria, and it was good to blow the 
trumpet in time. John Bull respond- 
ed alver shaking himself, and soon 
forgot the contingent expense. He 
is a taxable animal, made for the pur- 

, aceustomed to the operation, 
and tolerably patient under its pro- 
cess when convinced of the necessity, 
and permitted to indulge in one or 
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two preliminary and constitutional 
growls. 

In 1858, a small work was pub- 
lished by Mr. Bentley, from the pen 
of Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Graham, 
on the “Elementary History of the 
Progress of the Art of War.” It was 
both entertaining and instructive. 
The author's view was comprised in a 
short sentence in his preface: “The 
science of war is one which is derived 
from experience, and history is the 
basis on which its principles are 
founded.” On this plan, Col. Graham 
goes back to the earliest periods, does 
ample justice to the inventive faculty 
of Epaminondas, who originated the 
oblique system—by which a superior 
force is brought to bear on a weaker 
point of the enemy’s line ;—so splend- 
idly verified at Leuctra and Mantinea 
where with inferior numbers and the 
worst troops in Greece, he beat the 
hardy Spartans, long held as beyond 
all measure the best. Itis true, he 
had a coadjutor of first rate talent in 
Pelopidas, for whom much of the 
merit justly due to his superior has 
been claimed although upon notenable 
ground ; just as a division of the 
laurels of Marlborough has been de- 
manded for Prince Eugene, who co- 
operated with him in some of his 
most celebrated victories. The genius 
of the Theban commander, although 
exercised on a comparatively small 
scale, and in a restricted field, exceed- 
ed that of Alexander, Hannibal, or 
Cesar ; and the adoption of his grand 
principle led to the surprising vic- 
tories of Gustavus Adolphus, Fred- 
eric the Second, and Napoleon. The 
latter was ever sparing of praise to 
his predecessors and opponents. He 
said Charles the Twelfth was a fight- 
ing gladiator, who knew nothing of 
war as an art; undervalucd the 
achievements of Frederic; called 
Bluchera debauched old dragoon ; and 
sneered at his destined conqueror, 
Wellington, as a mere general of 
Sepoys. Napoleon was great as a 
soldier and statesman, but not mag- 
nanimous as a man. 

Colonel Graham's book is illustrat- 
ed by plans of the battles of Leuctra, 
Mantinea, Zama, Arques, Nordlingen, 
Fieurus, 1690, and Leuthen or Lissa, 
1757. This little treatise, valuable 
in itself, contains an extract from 
Vegetius, which we subjoin, It will 
be found as applicable to modern 
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warfare, despite the change of habits 
and weapons, as if written A.D. 1868 
instead of circa A.D. 386. Every 
student of the military art, every 
general about to take the field in 
command should enter these aphor- 
isms in his common-place book : they 
cannot be too strongly inculcated. 

“‘ Never expose your troops in line 
of battle until you have tried their 
courage in skirmishes. Endeavour to 
reduce your enemy by want, by the 
terror of your arms, and by surprises, 
rather than by regular battles, for 
they are frequently decided by chance. 

“The best projects are those which 
are concealed from the enemy. 

“To know how to take advantage 
of opportunities is more useful in war 
than courage. 

** Hewho judges correctly of hisown 
strength and of that of the enemy, is 
rarely beaten. 

“ By new and unexpected manceu- 
vres a general makes himself formid- 
able ; by following uniformly the 
same system he runs the risk of be- 
coming despised. 

“ He who lets his troops disperse in 
pursuit, hazards the victory he has 
gained. 

“Qonsider whether your strength 
consists in cavalry or infantry, and 
choose your battle-field accordingly ; 
and let that arm in which you have 
the greatest confidence receive the 
shock of the battle. 

“ Consult with several as to what 
seems best to be done. Decide with 
a very small number, or even alone, 
what you will do. 

“Great generals never give battle 
unless they think a favourable oc- 
casion is offered, or that they are 
compelled by necessity. There is 
more science In reducing an enemy by 
hunger than by the sword.” 

To the above, let us add the follow- 
ing :—Never undervalue your enemy 
from a conviction of the superiority 
of your own troops, While we pen 
this sentence, the disaster of New 
Orleans on the morning of January 
the 8th, 1815, with its two thousand 
victims, sacrificed, too, a fortnight 
after the ratification of peace, rises 
to the mind’s eye in sad and spectral 
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illustration of the soundness of the 
above maxim. 

Colonel Graham adds a few pre- 
cepts on war from the Eastern Em- 

ror Leo, who wrote a series of 
‘Military Institutions” long after Ve- 
getius. Amongst other rules, Leo says, 
* Distrust your enemy when retreat- 
ing ; it is often a stratagem to draw 
ee into a snare.” He seems to have 
nad a fore-shadowing of the great 
manceuvre of Duke William, twice 
repeated at Hastings, when by a pre- 
tended flight he drew the still un- 
broken English army from their 
intrenchments, and won the victory 
by flank charges of cavalry, and the 
attack of heavier masses of infantry 
in front. 

In 1866, the Messrs. Blackwood 
— atmilitary work, by Colonel 

dward Bruce Hamley of the Royal 
Artillery, entitled “The Operations of 
War explained and illustrated.” This 
is beyond all question the most com- 
plete and satisfactory treatise on the 
subject which has been written in the 
present day ; not superficially dashed 
off in a hurry, but the result of study 
and reflection, evincing patient re- 
search, sound practical knowledge, 
and much power of analysis. We 
have no doubt of its becoming a 
standard authority. The author com- 
bines in his person and experience 
unusual requisites for the task he 
undertakes. He holds important rank 
in a scientific corps; he served 
throughout the Crimean war with 
much distinction, and also became 
known to the public as an author as 
well as an able officer, by a series of 
highly interesting and graphic letters 
in his capacity as correspondent to 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.”* He was 
for six years professor of military 
history, strategy, and tactics, at the 
Staff College, and is now a member 
of the Council of Military Education. 
These are his credentials. It would 
be difticult to produce better. From 
such a source, the public could not 
fail to expect a valuable contribution 
to an important branch of literature, 
and the expectation has been amply 
realized. The style is clear and wn- 
affected ; the author's object, above 





* Since published by Messrs, Blackwood in an enlarged and collected form, under the 
title of The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol,” Colonel Hamley has also written 
a brochure called '* Wellington's Career; a Military and Political Summary.” 
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all others, is to be understood equally 
by readers of every class. For thisrea- 
son herejects almost entirely the use of 
technical phraseology, an exuberance 
of which, although incidental to and 
characteristic of the subject, has a 
tendency to run into obscurity and 
affectation. His design, he says, “ has 
been to impart such information, and 
to support it by such examples as 
shall enable the student to read 
military history, and to investigate 
military problems, with the confi- 
dence of one who does not grope and 
guess, but surveys and judges.” In 
these pages we find nothing of the 
“Sir Oracle” tone. Colonel Hamley 
lays down his propositions and sup- 
ports them by references to the most 
celebrated examples. There is no 
dogmatic assumption of infallibility, 
no pretence that he is always right in 
his deductions. On the contrary, he 
asks for free and frankly expressed 
dissent to his opinions should such 
arise on the part of professional 
readers, and courts discussion, seeing, 
as he says, “that the matters he 
treats of cannot but become clearer 
by consideration and argument.” 
The Colonel’s chief object being to 
elucidate the principles of modern 
war, he passes over the great cam- 
paignsand battles of remote antiquity, 
and confines his illustrative instances 
to comparatively recent periods. He 
also introduces more reference to the 
operations of the late civil war in 
America, and applies them more fre- 
quently, than we thought the nature 
of the contest and the composition of 
the contending armies would have per- 
mitted. The ablest generals on either 
side could draw little or no knowledge 
from previous experience. The sol- 
diers and their commanders were 
improvised with the emergency. We 
should add that Colonel Hamley’s 
treatise is illustrated by seventeen 
plans which greatly assist the reader by 
the distinctness with which they are 
designed and executed. The work is 
dedicated, by permission, to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
“under whose administration as 
Commander-in-Chief, the staff officers 
of her Majesty's army have first been 
regularly instructed in the highest 
branches of military science.” 

There are no two terms in the 
soldier’s vocabulary so constantly con- 
founded and misapplied as strategy 
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and tactics. Colonel Hamley in an 
early section of his book carefully 
defines and separates each. “The 
theatre of war,’’ he says, “is the pro- 
vince of strategy—the field of battle 
is the province of tactics. All oper- 
ations must ultimately rely for suc- 
cess upon paver of fighting, for it is 
of no avail to conduct an army into 
situations which it cannot maintain in 
battle.” A general may be gifted 
with great power of combination in 
the plan and preliminary arrange- 
ments of a campaign, yet lack the 
faculty of skilfully handling troops 
under fire. It has been often said 
with truth, that in every action there 
is a critical moment, when victory 
will rest with the commander who 
has his reserves best in hand. A suc- 
cessful campaign depends much on 
calculation and forethought. Accident 
often determines the fate of a battle. 
Bonaparte’s passage of the Alps, and 
descent on Italy in 1800, were 
master-pieces of strategy. But he 
was on the point of losing Marengo, and 
preparing to retreat, when the oppor- 
tune arrival of Dessaix’s division, and 
the tactical skill with which he threw 
it instantly into action, with the 
charge of Kellerman’s cavalry, 
wrested the victory from Melas, and 
closed the campaign in a blaze of 
triumph. 

At Austerlitz, the French Emperor 
opposed a superior force to his op- 
ponent at the critical moment, and 
on every point, although his army, in 
the aggregate, was not essentially 
more numerous. But he masked a 
portion of his strength, and induced 
the Russian commander to believe 
that he had scarcely 40,000 men in 
hand, when he had in reality above 
80,000. When the enemy extended 
their left, thinking to turn his right 
flank, and thus weakened their own 
centre, Napoleon ordered Soult to 
charge at once with his division. 
“Not yet,” replied Soult, “the mo- 
ment has not arrived.” Napoleon 
began to fulminate against his refrac- 
tory lieutenant, but presently Soult, 
hitting the exact crisis, launched his 
column in a hgavy mass, on the 
heights of Pratzen, and decided the 
“victory. Napoleon rode up and ex- 
claimed, “‘ Marshal Soult, I consider 
you the ablest tactician in my empire.” 

ere we have one of the most signal 
illustrations of Colonel Hamley’s de- 
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finition of ¢actics, as distinct from 
strategy. 

In this great battle Napoleon threw 
dust in the eyes of Kutouzoff, by not 
displaying his whole force in an ex- 
tended line, and led him to risk one 
of the most dangerous experiments in 
war—a flank march in column, in 

resence of a concentrated enemy. 

assena, in 1810, when advancing on 
Lisbon, escaped what might have 
proved a crushing disaster, under 
somewhat similar circumstances. He 
attacked Lord Wellington at Busaco, 
in an impregnable position, and was 
driven back, as the English yeneral 
confidently predicted he would be, 
with heavy loss. Finding it impos- 
sible to force his way in front, he de- 
termined to turn the allies on the left 
flank. Time pressed, and he had no 
other resource, except retreat on his 
own part, which was then out of the 
question. His orders to drive the 
“ Hideous Leopard” into the sea were 
too imperative. Accordingly he threw 
his whole force in one extended 
column, clogged with the artillery 
and baggage, and by a single narrow 
road into the pass of Boyalva, where 
he exposed himself to be taken tn 
Lord Wellington 
might have sent one or two divisions 
to head the French in the defile, 
whilethe rest, advancing by Martagao 
closed in their rear. What a coup it 
would have been to have bagged a 
large army, two marshals of France, 
and a whole platoon of divisional 
generals! The English chieftain did 
not judge it prudent to risk such a 
daring chance, and the success of the 
enemy’smarch compelled him to leave 
Busaco and continue his retreat, al- 
though within four hours of either 
end of the pass through which the 
French were struggling. He paid too 
much respect to his enemy, as he did 
some months later, when Massena 
retired from Santarem. But let 
this not be considered an impeach- 
ment of his genius. He was restrained 
by political motives; his army was 
composed of heterogeneous materials, 
and he had not then acquired that 
perfect confidence im his own personal 
resources which many subsequent 
victories authorised him to entertain. 
Had Lord Wellington at the moment 
thought of the Caudine Forks, or the 
surrender of Dupont, when circum- 
vented at Baylen, he might have 
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furnished history with more than a 
parallel. Marlborough forwarded to 
Queen Anne one living marshal as a 
trophy of Blenheim, and Wellington 
himself, in 1813, sent the baton of 
another to the Prince Regent, in 
token of the route of Vittoria ; receiv- 
ing in return, the corresponding 
symbol and more substantial appoint- 
ments of the same rank in his own 
service. They were gloriously won. 

When more than one line of ope- 
ration is open to the progress of an 
attacking army, the advantage of 
moving by several roads is one thata 
good general will rapidly see and act 
upon. Colonel Hamley illustrates this 
by well-selected references to the ad- 
vance of Napoleon towards Waterloo 
in 1815, the movement of General 
M‘Clellan from Washington, by five 
parallel routes, when the Confeder- 
ates invaded Maryland, and the reci- 
procal approaches of the French and 
Austrians to the battle-field of Sol- 
ferino. 

A chapter in Colonel Hamley’s book 
is devoted to the subject of fortresses, 
and the necessity of defending the 
capital of an invaded country by de- 
fensive works. The question has 
been warmly discussed within the 
last ten years by writers, military 
and civil, by soldiers and politicians, 
and much has been said and written 
on all sides of the question. Na- 
poleon at one time disregarded for- 
tresses, and either masked them with 
detachments or passed them by alto- 
gether. At another he treated them 
with too much importance. When 
driven to re-cross the Rhine, after the 
overthrow of Leipsig, he left above 
100,000 of his best veteran troops in 
the strongholds of Germany. They 
were forced to capitulate in succes- 
sion, and were thus lost to him and 
France, when their presence in the 
field during the marvellous campaign 
of 1814, in Champagne, might 
have turned the tide entirely in his 
favour. The terms of peace offered 
to him at Chatillon, prove how deeply 
his unexpected successes had checked 
the aspiring hopes of the allies. But 
for his own obstinacy he might even 
then have held the throne of the 
Bourbons; curtailed, it is true, and 
stripped of the unwholesome excre- 
scences with which, in his hour of un- 
mingled triumph he had loaded it ; but 
still a compact and formidable empire. 
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Colonel Hamley considers, as a gene- 
ral principle, the defence of the capi- 
tal of any given country, by fortifica- 
tions, as a measure of incalculable ad- 
vantage. He says Napoleon in 1814 
would have gained vast additional 
power of manceuvring had Paris been 
secure from assault ; and quotes the 
following passage from Marshal Mar- 
mont, written long after: “The for- 
tifications of Parisassure more power- 
fully the independence of France 
against the attacks of all Europe than 
the acquisition of many provinces, 
which would only so much the more 
extend the frontier.” 

Let us consider these opinions with 
immediate reference to ourselves. 
Paris, we admit, is France ; but Lon- 
don is not so assuredly England. 
During the great struggle, the fall 
of Paris ended the war. So did the 
evacuation of Richmond by General 
Lee terminate the American quarrel. 
When the fiery French colonels 
proposed the invasion of England and 
the sacking of London en revanche for 
the non-conviction of Dr. Bernard, 
the old alarm of our unprepared con- 
dition was revived, and much money 
voted for fortifications,—the protec- 
tion of the metropolis not being in- 
cluded in the programme. But the 
capture of London is a contingency 
not to be thought of for a moment. 
Lord Overstone spoke with oracular 
weight when he said in his place in 
the House of Lords, “It must not be;” 
and every true-hearted Briton re- 
peated the interdict. Such a catas- 
trophe would not subjugate England, 
but it would shake our national pres- 
tige to its foundation. But with all 
due deference to the opinions of ex- 
perienced engineers, we confess to no 
great confidence in detached fortifica- 
tions in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital, as the most available means 
of defence against a foreign enemy. 


We should prefer an on field of 


battle, as remote from the Bank or 
Exchange as can be selected ; near 
the point of disembarkation ; on the 
beach, if possible. For this we want 
men, and the men, we contend, are to 
be found in the volunteers, acting in 


conjunction with the regular army 


and militia. 

Citadels and forts are unquestion- 
ably necessary to secure our dock- 
yards and arsenals from surprise ; or 
to compel an invading army to pass 
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them by, or to consume invaluable 
time in regular sieges. But for the 
grand purposes of national defence, 
we look upon fortifications, whether 
of solid masonry, temporary earth, or 
imperishable iron,—the latest sug- 
gestion,—as objectionable on three 
grounds. 

In the first place, their very exist- 
ence implies a consciousness of inferi- 
ority. If we are competent to meet 
our foe in the field, why wait for him 
behind a wall ? 

Secondly, fortresses are sure to be 
taken if invested in due form. 

And thirdly, they are seldom finish- 
ed. In this they resemble the cathe- 
dral of Milan—always in progress, 
never complete. Any estimated cal- 
culation of expense or extent is a mere 
blind to the credulous. Ever since 
we can remember—and the period in- 
cludes a large segment of the ordinary 
circle of life—we have read of fabu- 
lous sums expended on the works at 
Gibraltar, Malta, Dover, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Chatham, &c.—not to men- 
tion Corfu, which we generously made 
a present of to a paltry power that 
will assuredly lose it with the first 
opportunity, if not impelled by insol- 
vency to sell in the meantime to the 
highest bidder. Yet these costly 
works are still in progress, and under- 
going perpetual transmutation ; as 
our ships of war, when launched, rig- 
ged, manned, and ready for sea, are 
often remanded back into dock to be 
cut in two, lengthened, or changed 
into something else, being condemned 
as utterly unfit for their original pur- 
pose. 

Not long ago the writer of tliis no- 
tice happened to visit one of our most 
important military outposts, and ob- 
tained permission for an intelligent 
bombardier to show him round tlie 
works. Ata particular point he ob- 
served to his conductor, “I recollect 
when I was last here, a few years 
back, there were two forts on this 
ground where we are now standing, 
with connecting lines.” “ Quite true, 
sir,’ replied the cicerone, “ but after 
they were finished they were found 
to be of no use ;.so they were pulled 
down again to make room for others.” 
We are sorry to say this is a da capo 
too often practised in our rehearsals 
of fortification. 

When King Louis Philippe, in 1841, 
determined to surround Paris with 
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fortifications, Marshal Soult, then 
President of the Council and Minis- 
ter of War, was one of the few mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who resolutely 
opposed the scheme, although, at last, 
reluctantly brought to consent to it. 
“You will spend,” he said, “ millions 
upon millions of money, and will lock 
up 250,000 men. Spare the money, 
and give me the men on the frontier, 
where I promise to make a much bet- 
ter fight. It is there, not here, that 
Paris must be defended.” The advo- 
cates for fortifying London appeal to 
the impregnability of the lines of 
Torres Vokes, and the resistance of 
Sebastopol, which lasted for nearly a 
year. In our humble opinion, nei- 
ther isa case in point. The suggested 
defence of London by detached forts 
embraces a circumference of some 
seventy or eighty miles. The lines of 
Torres Vedras in advance of Lisbon 
extended along a front of twenty-five 
miles, and were inaccessible on both 
flanks. The Tagus, commanded by 
our flotilla, protected the right, and 
impassable mountains closed in the 
left. These lines, which were, in fact, 
a series of intrenched positions, com- 
posed of detached forts and redoubts 
communicating with each other, could 
not be turned, and were occupied by 
a large army perfectly free in the 
rear and continually receiving rein- 
forcements. To force them in front 
was simply impossible. Even if the 
first line had been carried by a mira- 
cle, the second was much stronger, 
and there was yet a third in reserve. 
We cannot conceive any position co- 
vering London, with even a modicum 
of the same features or advantages. 
Sebastopol is still more out of the 
argument. It was never regularly 
invested, but left open to endless sup- 
plies from the north side and eastern 
end of the harbour. According to 
engineering rules it ought not to have 
been taken at all. Had the place been 
regularly encircled by the attacking 
force, or had the originally contem- 
plated coup-de-main been attempted 
in the first instance, the siege would 
have been shorter, less memorable, 
less expensive, and less sanguinary 
than it ultimately proved. The allies 
wonld have saved time, men, and 
money ; but the lesson administered 
to Russia would have been sooner 
forgotten. 

We confess to a strong impression 
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of the invincibility of British troo 
in a fair field, with anything like 
equal numbers and reasonably good 
— We failed at the Redan, 

cause, under the circumstances, we 
attempted what was impracticable. 
Our soldiers forced their way in, how- 
ever, and would have held their ground 
had they been supported as they 
should have been. Having decided 
on the assault, it would have been 
wiser to have followed it up with the 
whole army than to retire under fail- 
ure. The French had fifteen thousand 
men ready in hand to second the 
stormers of the Malakoff. Why were 
the assailants of the Redan left to 
themselves, without immediate sup- 
port? The reason assigned in the 
public despatches was, that “the 
trenches were so crowded with troops 
that it was impossible to organize, at 
themoment, asecond assault ”—which 
was therefore postponed until the 
next day. But with that succeeding 
dawn came silence and evacuation. 
The defenders of Sebastopol had va- 
nished during the night, and the op- 
portunity of redeeming our mischance 
was lost for ever. Did the words of 
the despatch, fairly interpretel, mean 
that men were ready in abundance at 
the critical place and moment, but 
that the generals had not the tactique 
to handle them? The question has 
been often asked, and never satisfac- 
torily answered. Shades of Frederic, 
Napoleon, and Wellington! what 
think you of the argument as it 
stands ¢ 

Something similar occurred at Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom in March, 1814. A Bri- 
tish column attempted to carry by 
escalade one ofthe strongest fortresses 
in the Netherlands—the acknowledg- 
ed masterwork of Céehorn—defended 
by a garrison more numerous than 
the attacking party—and they very 
nearly succeeded. The leading co- 
lumns passed the ditches, scaled the 
walls, and won possession of thirteen 
bastions. Had the second division, 
held in reserve as a support, been on 
the glacis instead of two or three 
miles off—they might as well have 
been at Amsterdam—the gates could 
have been opened tu them by their 
victorious comrades, and the place 
secured. As it was, two thousand 
brave men were usclessly killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. Sir 
Thomas Graham, afterwards Lord 
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Lynedoch, was one of the best and 
bravest suldiers in the British army. 
His dashing victory at Barossa was 
truly, as Napier calls it, an inspira- 
tion ; but his genius slumbered at 
Bergen-op-Zoom, which must be class- 
ed with the contemporary sortie from 
Bayonne, and two or three other “ un- 
toward events” by which our long 
series of victories was now and then 
chequered. It was grievous to think 
that so much blood should be shed to 
no purpose, just as the dying em- 
bers of the war were flickering to ex- 
tinction. 

Some time afterwards, when the 
Duke of Wellington went over Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, he observed that it was 
a prodigiously strong place, and must 
have been extremely difficult to get 
into. “ But,” he added, “ when once 
in, I wonder how the d—1 they suf- 
fered themselves to be beaten out 
again.” 

In case of a descent on England by 
an aggressive belligerent, supposing 
the enemy to escape our fleet, which 
is quite within the chapter of acci- 
dents, we think he should be met at 
once, in the confusion and hurry of 
disembarkation, before he has had 
time to land cavalry and artillery, 
and to select his ground. His supe- 
riority in numbers would then be 
comparatively neutralized. Give him 
leisure to place his army in position, 
and it might become very difficult to 
dislodge him. But with the sea at his 
back, and no permanent superiority 
on the unsteady element, he fights 
without a base or certain line of re- 
treat, in case of a check. No general 
of common experience or prudence 
would like to be so assailed, even 
by a force numerically inferior. If 
he repulses the attack, and holds his 
own, such an advantage will not sub- 
jugate the country invaded, while 
defeat to him will be utter ruin. The 
odds are too much against him. 
Datis and Artaphernes found this to 
their cost, when routed by Miltiades 
at Marathon; and the Norman ad- 
venturer would, in all probability, 
have supplied another example at 
Hastings, but for the untimely arrow 
which deprived the English army of 
the generalship of Harold. , 

At the Helder, in 1799, and in 
Egypt, in 1801, British troops landed 
successfully, in the face of determined 
opposition, and drove back brave op- 
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pees. Would the result have 
en the same had the position of 
the engaging parties been reversed ? 
—Alarmists write and constantly 
Er that 150,000 men might 

placed on any selected point of 
British territory at the choice and 
option of the foe. They will scarcely 
even admit the probability of our 
having any previous knowledge or 
forewarning of the assemblage of 
such an overwhelming force.  ll- 
this is more easily said and written 
than realized. The two largestarmies, 
in modern times, landed on a hostile 
coast, were those of Napoleon in 
Egypt, in 1798, amounting to 40,000 
men, and the combined forces of 
France, England, and Turkey, at 
Eupatoria, in 1854, approximating in 
round numbers to about 60,000. In 
both the last-named instances they 
were unopposed. 

If an army destined to attack 
another country, from the sea, evades 
the protecting fleet, a landing can be 
effected. Repeated experience es- 
tablishes this fact. But an insular 
position, such as ours, while it facili- 
tates concentration on the defensive 
side, increases the necessity of an 
overpowering superiority on the part 
of the assailants. Armies of 150,000 
men, with their accompanying im- 
pedimenta, are more easily put in 
motion on paper than in reality. And 
when they are organized, disem- 
barked, and formed in battle array, 
where is the master-spirit to direct 
their movements! A Napoleon or 
Wellington is not of every-day growth. 
Many a respectable general may 
figure with average credit in com- 
mand of a brigade or division, but 
gee him at the head of the host of 

Cerxes, or of the half million led by 
the French autocrat against Russia, 
and the chances are in favour of his 
becoming bewildered with his .own 
strength and of floundering with itin 
inextricable confusion. It was not 
very flattering to the tactical pro- 
ficiency of his old asseciates in arms, 
when the great Duke said, if twenty 
thousand men were marched into 
Hyde Park, there were not half a 
dozen generals in the service who 
could get them out again. 

It is a favourite theory with belli- 
cose Gauls and Americans, that in 
case of war, and the consequent in- 
vasion of England or Canada, num- 
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bers must ultimately prevail, despite 
of discipline, acknowledged prowe 
and theresources of a wellreplenishe 
treasury. Again, history tells us 
that inferior populations have often 
triumphed over greater ones, that 
some of the most decisive battles 
have been fought by comparatively 
small armies; and that victory has 
often rested with the weaker side. 
We do not adduce this as a plea in 
favour of risking the independence or 
safety of a nation, or of unduly taxing 
the valour of its protectors with 
heavy numerical odds in the op- 
posite balance, when the hour of con- 
flict arrives; we simply use it as a 
counter-argument, based on recorded 
facts. 

The Russian Empire has boundless 
territory occupied by between seventy 
and eighty millions of people, but 
they are too thinly scattered to be 
available in proportion, either for 
attack or defence. Condensed popu- 
lation within a reasonable compass, 
with rapid power of motion by rail- 
roads includes more real strength. 
France contained less than thirty 
millions of inhabitants when Frederic 
of Prussia declared that if he were 
king of that country not a gun should 
be fired in Europe without his per- 
mission. Russia, when attacked b 
Napoleon, in 1812, could, with 
difficulty concentrate 120,000 men at 
Borodino. Her armies never ex- 
ceeded that amount in the suc- 
cessive retaliations on France by the 
invasions of 1814 and 1815. Mara- 
thon, Platea, Issus, Arbela, and 
Pharsalia, in the olden times; the 
victories of our Edward the Third, 
Black Prince, and Henry the Fifth, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies ; Narva, Rosbach, and Leuthen, 
more recently, are marvellous in- 
stances of small hosts utterly routing 
large ones. Marlborough never com- 
manded 35,000 exclusively English 
troops, and the Duke of Wellington 
had only 29,000 at Waterloo. Neither 
was the bulk of that force his Penin- 
sular veterans, but untried soldiers, 
who had never been under fire. At 
the conclusion of the Peninsular war, 
the British portion of the army, the 
hardy battalions who had marched 
from the Tagus to the Garonne, and 
with whom their general said he could 
have gone anywhere and done any- 
thing, fell below 45,000 men. 
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Leipsig furnishes a signal excep- 
tion to these moderate estimates. In 
that decisive conflict more than 
400,000 combatants were engaged on 
both sides ; and at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, the joint numbers exceeded 
300,000. The civil war in America 
also stands forth as a titanic anomaly 
in all its leading features. 

The present standing army of 
France may be given, in round num- 
bers, as an approximation to 600,000 
men. An enormous aggregate. But 
they have more to do than our 180,000. 
The National Guards are not included 
in the above calculation, as they are 
not mobilized, or available for foreign 
service. Happy is it for England 
that she has no such security for 
keeping her domestic peace. The 
ordinary duties of this class of hybrid 
citizens, half military and half civil, 
are confined to watching the Socialists 
and Destructives, to changing dynas- 
ties and superintending revolutions. 
We have no doubt that many reflect- 
ing statesmen, whether absolutists, 
imperialists, legitimists, liberals, or 
radicals, look upon them as a domestic 
nuisance, calling loudly for abatement, 
and would, for once, make common 
cause in compassing their abolition, 
were it possible. They are as danger- 
ous as the Pretorians of Rome, or the 
more modern Strelitzes, Janissaries, 
and Mamelukes. Sovereigns and 
magistrates use and fear them. They 
constitute a sort of /mperium in 
Imperio, ever doubtful and menacing. 
When we were last in Paris we re- 
marked to the landlord of the hotel 
at which we were staying, an intelli- 
a bourgeois who was not at all 

ackward in speaking his mind, that 
the National Guards were an effective 
body, well armed and disciplined, 
and that we had nothing of the kind 
in England. “You are much better 
without them,” he replied ; “ and if J 
were emperor I would do away with 
them to-morrow. They are not to be 
depended on. Les pantalons rouges, 
the infantry of the line, are the men 
of battle, and the real conservatives of 
order ; without them our city would 
be in a constant uproar.” “If it 
had not been for my old Algerians,” 
said Cavaignac, when he carried the 
ne of 1848, “you were all done 
or. 

_ The ordinary garrison of Paris con- 
sists of nearly seventy thousand re- 
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a ef A strange necessity. 
hat would people think if London, 
with more than twice the population 
of the French metropolis, required 
such an army to restrain the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the Cockneys ? 
But the real fact is, that the National 
Guards are supposed to keep down 
popular emeutes, and the garrison are 
wanted to keep down the National 
Guards. The military occupation of 
Algeria, a terrible sacrifice to national 
vanity, absorbs nearly 100,000 sol- 
diers ; while Toulon, Lyons, a hot-bed 
of insurrection, and other large towns, 
swallow up as many more. And in 
the unsettled state of Europe, a large 
disposable force isindispensable alon 
a great portion of the northern ma 
eastern frontiers on the look-out for 
an ceneen turn up in Austria, 
Hungary, Prussia, Poland, central 
Germany, or Italy. 

Colonel Hamley, commenting on 
the beauty and power of military or- 
ganization, quotes from Macaulay, 
who says, “a hundred thousand sol- 
diers, well disciplined and com- 
manded, will keep down ten millions 
of ploughmen and artisans. A few 
regiments of household troops are 
sufficient to overawe all the dissen- 
tient spirits of a large capital.” Ad- 
vocates of the physical-force doctrine, 
disciples of the Bright, Potter, Beales, 
Bradlaugh, and Dickson school, we 
recommend these sentences and their 
contexts to your special considera- 
tion. 

Our ancient, hereditary foes of 
long standing, fought side by side 
with us in the Crimea with emula- 
tive ardour; and the Emperor has 
proved himself a staunch and loyal 
ally, faithful in all points to his en- 
gagements, and thoroughly impressed 
with the advantage to the civilized 
world of enduring amity and close 
relations between France and Eng- 
land. Much stress has been laid, 
and perhaps not altogether without 
reason, on what some commentators 
call the “ morale,” or, as it would be 
more appropriately expressed, the 
total absence of “morale” in the 
French army in general, and the 
Zouaves in particular, refined as it 
has been by a succession of Algerine 
experiences, by the Italian episode, 
and their more recent razzia as liber- 
ators in Mexico. The aspirations or 
idiosyncracy of a stray grenadier may 
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suggest to him visions of the plunder 
of London ; but we really think it a 
libel on our gay and gallant friends 
and neighbours to suppose that in a 
body they. bear any such feelings to- 
wards us. Yet, without arguing 
whether such may or may not be the 
case, to a certain extent ; whether 
they actually cherish the hostile feel- 
ings attributed to them, the thirst of 
revenge for Waterloo, the longing 
after loot, with an idea that the rea- 
lization is promising ;—it is clear that 
many of our own writers have long 
been labouring to put such notionsinto 
their heads, if they are not already 
there, and to bring the mischief to 
maturity should it be actually brew- 
ing. But thisis too episodical. Re- 
turn we to the more immediate sub- 
ject of our notice. 

The issue of any particular battle 
may be more or less influenced by 
chance. Many memorable instances, 
as recorded by Colonel Hamley, at- 
test this fact. But do such cases 
affect the established principles of 
war? Are these principles likely to 
be overthrown by the revolution in 
the tactics of the day? Our author 
says on this leading point—(Part vi., 
chapter v.)—“The introduction of 
arms of precision was the signal for 
numerous speculations, many of them 
somewhat extravagant, on the changes 
in warfare which would ensue. Some 
said all attacks would be impossible ; 
some that artillery would now be the 
chief arm, and infantry and cavalry 
mere escorts for the batteries ; some 
that the day of cavalry was over. 
This is by many degrees the most 
important question that can occup 
the thoughts of contemporary aE 
diers, for it was by divining the rela- 
tions between new systems and old 
that Frederic and Napoleon ren- 
dered Prussia and France each for a 
time supreme in war. To discern 
and provide for the new conditions 
under which armies will engage may, 
in the next European struggle, be 
worth to a people, not merely armies 
and treasure, but liberty and national 
life.’ He then adds, that the recent 
changes are not subversive of old sys- 
tems, but merely modifications of 
others previously existing, and pro- 
ceeds to an argumentative examina- 
tion of their extent and bearing. This 
section is one of the most interesting 
in the volume. 
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With regard to the value of cavalry 
in line of battle, in prospective cam- 
paigns, as that arm has remained 
stationary, while rifled firearms, at 
long range, have introduced such 
startling novelties in the branches of 
artillery and infantry, some military 
authorities’ have argued that the 
horseman may be dispensed with in 
future, except for the duties of recon- 
noissances, advanced guards, and es- 
corts. Inthe American contest the 
inferiority of the cavalry induced 
both Confederate and Federal com- 
manders to incline to this opinion, 
which is not adopted by the European 
powers, They think that though the 
relations of the three arms have been 
changed, and new combinations are 
necessary, yet their relative value 
has not been disturbed. Colonel 
Hamley adopts the latter view, and 
adduces many sound arguments in its 
support. He observes, amongst other 
points, that “as cavalry can move 
with ease one thousand yards, end- 
ing with a charge, in three minutes 
and a half, its speed of motion insures 
it against numerous or accurate dis- 
charges either of great guns or in- 
fantry.” He adds, too, that good 
cavalry has seldom been repelled by 
fire alone, but rather by the steady 
aspect of the serried ranks. In reply 
to this, we have always understood 
that in the memorable instance of 
Waterloo, which outweighs a hun- 
dred ordinary cases, it was the close, 
deadly fire of the English hollow 
squares that so completely baffled the 
desperate charges of the French 
horsemen. Our ranks, unquestion- 
ably, were firm and unflinching. As 
men fell under the storm of French 
artillery, the unwounded closed in on 
the right and left, and at the end of 
the conflict the reduced area of the 
squares gave evidence of their indo- 
mitable discipline and obstinacy. 
Not aninch of ground was lost ; not 
a battalion broken. As Sir Walter 
Scott says of Flodden— 

“No thought was there of dastard flight, 

Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ; 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell.” 


If the leading files, men and horses, 
of anattacking column, are shot down 
as they near the point of contact, and 
encumber the ground, the impetus of 
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the charge must be broken, the rapi- 
dity checked, and the weight nega- 
tived. Let it be remembered, too, 
that the multiplied power of the 
breech-loading rifle was unknown in 
1815, and for many subsequent years. 

The French cavalry failed to break 
the English infantry at Waterloo. A 
remarkable instance, on the per contra 
side, occurred during the Peninsular 
campaigns. The day after the great 
victory of Salamanca, our heavy 
German dragoons, under General 
Bock, came up with the French rear 
at the hill of La Serna. Two bat- 
talions threw themselves into square, 
while the third, still in column, faced 
about, without changing formation. 
The Germans dashed on, regardless 
of a well-directed, concentrated fire, 
which emptied many saddles, went 
clean through the mass, dispersed it, 
and captured nearly a thousand pri- 
soners. Victors and vanquished were 
equally astonished at the result. 
Vet,” says Napier, “those who 
witnessed the scene, nay, the actors 
themselves remained with the convic- 
tion of this military truth, that 
cavalry are not able to cope with 
veteran infantry save by surprise.” 
This dashing feat of La Serna sup- 

rts Colonel Hamley’s opinion. The 

ritish cavalry were not checked by 
the destructive fire of the French ; 
but the aspect of the enemy was 
wavering instead of steady, and their 
ranks were not serried. They were 
taken by surprise. At Balaklava, 
Lord Clyde, then Sir Colin Campbell, 
instead of forming square to receive 
the Russian horse, kept the Ninety- 
third in line, which, he said, was 
quite sufficient; and so it proved. 
With respect to the most effective 
pace for a charge of cavalry against 
cavalry, great differences of opinion 
have been expressed by the best 
authorities, Jomini, than whom no 
one is more completely master of the 
subject, recommends the trot, and re- 
enforces his own view by the concur- 
rence of Lasalle, a celebrated leader 
of horse, who one day seeing the 
enemy approach at a gallop, said, 
“There come lost troops ;” and these 
impetuous squadrons were in fact 
overthrown at a slow trot. Colonel 
Hamley writes that at Balaklava the 
Russians bore down upon our_heavy 
brigade at the gallop, but before 
closing drew up to a walk, either to 
34 
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restore lost order or from failure of 
resolution. Our regiments, except 
the 4th Dragoon Guards, which 
attacked their flank, moved to meet 
them much more slowly, hampered 
by impediments of ground, yet the 
enemy, thrice their numbers, were 
defeated. Lord Raglan, in his de- 
spatch, said that the heavy cavalry 
yet was never doubtful for a mo- 
ment, and was equal to —_——, of 
the kind he had ever witnessed. Mr 
Russell, the Zimes correspondent, 
who was looking on from the heights, 
in his description, conveys the idea 
that our charge was one of tremendous 
speed. “They rushed on,” he says, 
“with a cheer and a wild shout that 
thrilled every heart. As lightning 
flashes through a cloud, the Greys 
and Enniskillens pierced through the 
dark masses of Russians. The inter- 
vening distance was only a few hun- 
dred yards. It was scarcely enough for 
the horses to gather way, or the men 
to obtain full play for their sword- 
arms.” The two accounts, by the 
soldier and civilian, convey very diffe- 
rent ideas of this memorable charge. 
We have been assured by a distin- 
guished officer of rank who was 
wounded in the melée that the pace 
on our side was as rapid as time and 
close proximity allowed, and certainly 
partook much more of the gallop than 
the trot. 

Murat, a celebrated cavalry officer, 
whose irresistible charges decided 
the issue of more than one great 
battle, was accustomed to move up to 
the attack at a moderate pace, so as 
not to blow his horses or exhaust 
his men, and then urged them to the 
fullest speed when within a few yards 
of closing. Napoleon repeatedly de- 
clared at St. Helena that if Murat 
had comnianded the French cavalry 
at. Waterloo he would have broken 
the English squares. An amateur 
soldier, with more confidence than 
discretion, mentioned this one day at 
Lord Anglesea’s table in Dublin, when 
he was Lord Lieutenant, and added 
that he thought so too. “No, no, he 
wouldn't,” quickly replied the brave 
old Viceroy, “ nor twenty Murats to 
help him.” The brilliant King of 
Naples was considered a perfect model 
in his. peculiar line—a matchless 
cavalier. But some recent writers 


have questioned his paramount pre- 
, 


tensions, and place Seidlitz and 
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Ziethen, of the Seven Years’ War, far 
above him. Of Seidlitz it was re- 
corded that as a mere feat of equita- 
tion, he would gallop his horse in and 
out between the circling wheels of a 
windmill in the most rapid rotation. 
This we should call evidence of fool- 
hardiness rather than generalship. 

It was when describing the action 
of La Serna that Napier pronounced 
the musket the Queen of Weapons. 
The present writer has often shoul- 
dered “ Brown Bess” in days, alas! 
long gone by, was considered an 
expert at the manual and platoon, 
and more than once hit the bull’s eye 
at ball practice, range one hundred 
yards, when only one sergeant and a 
Ignce corporal in the light company 
could accomplish what was then 
looked upon as a marvellous feat. 
But where is our old friend Bess now ? 
Dead, buried, and forgotten, with the 
few surviving relics, rusting, as anti- 
quarian curiosities, in the lumber- 
racks of the Tower. Napier had no 
premonitory visions of the Minie— 
the King of Weapons, according to 
Russell—the Enfield, the Snider, and 
Chassepot ; all of which are already 
threatened with supercession in favour 
of still more eg instruments of 
rapid and wholesale destruction. 

The needle-gun was supposed to 
have been the chief agent in the quick 
decision of the late Prussian and 
Austrian quarrel. This is not likely 
to happen again. The nations of 
Europe have adopted the hint, and 
will in future take care to enter the 
field with equality of arms, however 
they may be unequally matched in 
other respects. But the Austrians 
were slow, and, from some infatuation 
not yet explained, put faith in their 
Commander-in-Chief, Benedek, which 
his antecedents scarcely justified. It 
was the same in the case of Giulay, 
when they were at issue with France 
and Sardinia. Had they done at the 
beginning what they did afterwards, 
given up with the best grace they 
could assume, their profitless, exhaust- 
ing hold on Venetia and the Quadri- 
lateral, liberated their best troops and 
best general, it is difficult to say how 
matters would have eventuated. But 
Austria is always slow in opening a 
campaign, and in a hurry to close it 
when a reverse occurs. The popular 
opinion, on the last occasion, inclined 
to their side. They gave the great 
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Napoleon his first serious check at 
Asperne, or Essling, as it is variously 
called, in 1809; forced him into an 
almost desperate position on the 
Island of Lobau, and gave in on the 
defeat of Wagram, which need not 
have been. considered as a hopeless 
overthrow. After Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, they were outmanceuvred in 
diplomacy. A suspension of hostili- 
ties was almost as desirable to their 
opponents as to themselves. The 
French Emperor had no wish to ven- 
ture within the Quadrilateral at that 
advanced period of the year. Peace, 
pause, orretreat, were his alternatives, 
and he succeeded in dictating the 
former. 

We ourselves ended the Russian 
war—into which we plunged without 
adequate preparation—too hastily, 
when the game was in our hands. 
But our allies were tired of the whole 
business, and we were too complaisant 
to go counter to their wishes. They 
had, besides, their own reasons for 
not desiring to humble Russia to the 
dust. The Turk was shabbily used, 
and treated with less ceremony than 
any of the interested parties. If 
France and England were too mag- 
nanimous to exact payment of ex- 
penses, they should, at least, in fair 
dealing, have demanded re-imburse- 
ment for the “sick man.” It was 
remarked, in a contemporaneous 
article in this Magazine that neither 
of the great Western powers wanted 
anything for themselves. They had 
vindicated a principle and shown 
their power in the face of the world ; 
but retributive justice demanded that 
Turkey should receivesome equivalent 
for the enormous sum so tyrannically 
extorted from her under the panic of 
Diebitsch’s advance to Adrianople, 
after the passage of the Balkan in 
1829. An opportunity was passed over 
of teaching the most merciless despot- 
ism in the world—always excepting 
those exercised under the Reputlicas 
form—a moral lesson, which would 
have been remembered until the last 
rouble of the last instalment was 
paid’ in full. Russian sympathies 
are accessible only through the 
pocket ; the loss of a million or two 
of dross in the shape of human life, 
is a sacrifice they neither feel nor 
care for. Ay, said many, at the 


time, this is all true to the letter, but 
the allies were not in a condition to 
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insist on such terms. To which it 
was answered, but they ought to 
have been, and a little more conjoint 
perseverance would have verified the 
fact. Napoleon’s great maxim was, 
that the war should pay the war; 
-and he seldom omitted an oppor- 
tunity of putting it in practice. 
An indemnity for expenses, and a 
pretty heavy one, was usually his 
first stipulation. 

Napoleon was a wonderful general; 
there can be no doubt of that, al- 
though his reverses were, in the long 
run, almost as signal as his victories. 
His system, however, was more 
adapted to succeedin single campaigns 
than in protracted contests. It was 
too wasteful of human life. Forced 
contributions, inflicted on the de- 
feated enemy can more easily re- 
plenish the military chest than fill 
up gaps in the ranks of the decimated 
veterans. Moreau said of his rival, 
sneeringly, that he was a conqueror 
at the rate of ten thousand men per 
diem. The tactics, however decisive 
they may be, are not very abstruse 
or elevated, which are exercised on 
this principle. “A victory,” says 
Leonato, in “Much ado about No- 
thing,” “is twice itself when the 
achiever brings home full numbers.” 
But Napoleon, more particularly in his 
early career, fought under the pres- 
sure of evanescent opportunity, the 
quick seizure of which required that 
he should utterly crush his opponent 
at any cost or hazard, as the moment 
presented itself, by dint of concen- 
trated force on a given point, without 
pausing to calculate the probable 
carnage in his own ranks. Such a 
plan of action, followed up system- 
atically, gains an insulated battle or 
two with brilliant results ; but when, 
as Colonel Hamley says, it is pursued 
for a series of campaigns against 
enemies with greater means in the 
mass, although not available al- 
together at one particular crisis, it 
must failin the end. Of Lee, the Con- 
federate leader, a strategist of a high 
order, he observes, that like Napoleon 
he won frequently by making skill 
compensate for numerical inferiority; 
but like Napoleon, he yielded at last 
to the superior resources of enemies 
who continued to press him to ex- 
haustion. 

It gives us great satisfaction to 
find that Colonel Hamley includes 
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geology in the profitable studies af 
the Staff Officer. Some acquaintance 
with this branch of natural science, 
he says, may enable him to recognise 
at once the character of whole tracts 
of country, whether they are boggy, 
gravelly, rocky, what sort of cs 
may be expected in them, what 
su = they will afford, and whether 
field-works will be easy or difficult 
of construction. In our own days of 
active locomotion, before time had 
thinned our flowing locks, or the re- 
morseless visitations of gout had 
checked our pedestrian propensities, 
we were enthusiastic on this point— 
traversed many a mountain district 
in Ireland, Wales, Derbyshire, and 
Yorkshire, hammer in hand, and have 
written more than once on the ap- 
plicability of geology to military 
operations. Let us suppose an in- 
stance. A brigade is in cantonments; 
there has been an unusual drought, 
and the whole force is suffering much 
from want of water. Wilkins, of 


the 20th, when quartered for a 
year or two in some back settlement 
of Canada, Australia, or New Zealand, 


has beguiled the long hours of idle- 
ness with studying geology. He has 
read of Artesian wells, and how they 
have been found even in the sandy 
deserts and barren wastes of Egypt. 
He knows how and where to bore 
for them with good chance of suc- 
cess. He offers to try the experiment, 
his offer is accepted, he succeeds, and 
becomes a man of mark forthwith. 
When he gets promoted tothe Quarter- 
Master-General’s department, his 
brother officers exclaim “What a 
lucky fellow Wilkins is !”—forgetting 
that Wilkins created his luck by 
being prepared for it—and wish they 
had made the same use of their time, 
when the same time was at their 
disposal ; but it is now too late. 

The able work of which we are 
treating winds up with the following 
passage, which we transcribe as ap- 
plicable to every reader, whether 
military by profession, or a simple 
civilian, proud of his country, and 
anxious that she should never lose her 
position in the front rank of civili- 
zation and political influence. ‘“ The 
moral of this book is not that 
numbers and wealth must prevail, 
nor that great generals are heaven- 
born ; it is, on the contrary, that the 
conditions of success are attainable, 
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and capable of demonstration ; that 
the preparation of study and thought 
is essential to skill in war ; and that 
being thus prepared, a leader, in order 
to achieve the most notable successes, 
need not be gifted with inspiration, 
but only with the more appreciable, 
though still rare combination of 
sound sense, clear insight, and re- 
solution. It is partly for the sake of 
pointing this moral that the achieve- 
ments here recounted have been di- 
vested of the glow and ornament with 
which historians naturally establish, 
while they confuse, the records of 
deeds that form the pride of nations, 
and that those feats of arms have 
been dealt with in their logical, not 
their rhetorical aspect. If of the 
many Englishmen who possess the 
qualities necessary for great soldiers, 
some few should find that this book 
has in any degree smoothed the 
path that leads to honour and achieve- 
ment, the years.passed in studying 
its subjects, and the many months 
devoted to its composition, will have 
been sufficiently fruitful of result.” 
The author, in this Znvoy, claims no 
more forhis ‘“Operationsof War” than 
its unvarying tone of perspicuity, and 
sound deductions, its absence of 
parade and dogmatism, amply justify. 

In the course of this notice we have 
expressed an opinion that, in case of 
invasion by a foreign power, inland 
lines of fortifications and detached 
works to cover the capital are not the 
most promising modes of defence. 
Where, then, is safety to be found ? 
Not in immovable, artificial ramparts, 
but in living, movable men. But 
our very limited military establish- 
ment, and the demands on it for colo- 
nial service, leave no regular army at 
our disposal equai to compete with 
the overwhelming numbers that may 
be hurled against us. This palpable 
fact leads toa consideration of the great 
impulse which, within the last ten 
years, has stirred the heart of the land, 
and imparted to us the feeling and as- 
pect of a military people in the purest 
and most exalted sense in which the 
term can be applied. We allude, of 
course, to our battalions of Volunteer 
Riflemen, embodied suddenly under 
the pressure of alarm, and now, as we 
confidently hope and believe, assum- 
ing the solidity and value of a perma- 
nent institution: 

A countless number of spectators, 
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including many curious foreigners, 
witnessed the first review before the 
Queen in Hyde Park on that memor- 
able Saturday, the 23rd of June, 1860. 
All who were present must have felt 
convinced that they looked upon 
twenty thousand able, handy, and 
high-spirited citizens, anxious to ac- 
quire the discipline which alone was 
wanting to make them first-rate sol- 
diers. The simultaneous, prolonged, 
and heartfelt cheers for Her Majesty 
with which they made the welkin ring 
again at the close of the day’s opera- 
tions, will never be forgotten by those 
who heard them. They caused tears 
to moisten bronzed cheeks, and the 
pulses of aged men to quicken with 
emotion. A similar display took place 
in Edinburgh on Tuesday, the 7th of 
August following. On that occasion 
the Scotch Volunteers exceeded the 
number previously assembled in Lon- 
don. Since then these reviews have 
been repeated on even a larger scale, 
with encampments and field move- 
ments, indicating a steady advance in 
the practical application of the theo- 
ries of the military art. We have 
here a type of England’s natural de- 
fences, a specimen of her true forti- 
fications—sons of the soil, ready to 
fight for their hereditary rights and 
privileges, their homes, and their 
earths, and prepared to resist to the 
death aggressive invasion. They are 
not in the ranks from the stimulant 
of what our impulsive neighbours call 
glory, or the ambitious aspiration that 
a dukedom or a marshal’s staff lies at 
the bottom of every knapsack. They 
have no perspective visions of plunder 
or promotion. They are there from 
a nobler incentive—a sense of duty. 
Their one, undivided feeling is essen- 
tial, inborn patriotism. They will 
not be subjugated or even insulted 
with impunity by a foreign power. 
When the idea of invasion crosses 
the mind of an Englishman, he thinks 
exclusively of France as the only dan- 
gerous quarter from whence we are 
likely to be assailed. Close proximity, 
ages of national rivalry, and the great 
standing army panting for action 
which our immediate neighbour has 
at disposal confirm this idea. The 
French temperament is restless ; in 
time of peace, promotion is slow, 
ambition checked, pay inadequate, 
and the aspiring conscript has no 
chance of realizing the booty which 
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Claude Melnotte, Lord Lytton’s thea- 
trical hero, dignifies somewhat so- 
phistically as “ bought and hallowed 
in the cause of nations with a sol- 
dier’s blood.” But the sagacious 
ruler of France estimates truly the 
superior advantages of encouraging 
peace and harmony between the two 
foremost nations of the world, and 
strives to impress them on the thirty- 
five millions under his control. While 
he lives, that harmony is in no danger 
of interruption. The old hereditary 
dynasty, lineal and collateral, were 
less cordial in their alliance ; perhaps 
because they winced a little under the 
obligations of owing chiefly to us their 
one to the throne they had 
ost. 

Should we unhappily fall to log- 
gerheads with France at a distant 
period, we have no cause to dread the 
result unless we facilitate defeat by 
want of preparation. There is not 
much danger of our furnishing an in- 
stance of a compact, condensed em- 
pire of oro millions submitting to 
a foreign yoke, or even to the tempo- 
rary insult of an indemnity to pur- 
chase peace. 

The characteristics of the French 
and English, in a fighting sense, have 
always had some material distinc- 
tions. They are more skilful in ma- 
neeuvring under fire than we usually 
are, but are not so constitutionally 
disposed to close contest. They at- 
tack with great edan, as they call it, or 
dash, but are hurtled back by our dog- 
ged defence. “If they, ‘(the French),’ 
says my Uncle Toby, ‘have the ad- 
vantage of a word, or you give them 
time to intrench themselves, they are 
a nation that will pop and pop for 
ever at you. There is no way but to 
march coolly up to them, receive their 
fire, and fallinupon them, pell-mell’— 
‘Ding-dong, added Trim—‘ Horse 
and foot,’ said my Uncle Toby— 
‘Helter, skelter, said Trim—‘ Right 
and left,’ cried my uncle—‘ Blood- 
and-’ounds,’ shouted the Corporal ! 
The battle raged ; Yorick drew his 
chair a little on one side for safety.” 
The national features have not mate- 
rially changed since Sterne wrote 
this in the last century. An addi- 
tional argument in favour of close 
and quick fighting may also be found 
in the modern improvements in artil- 
lery and firearms, great and small, 
which threaten to sweep off whole 
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armies while miles of distance are yet 
between them. ‘The tide at present 
runs strongly in favour of the rifle 
and the long-range. The English 
general who trusts too much to these 
is neither a master in his craft nor 
well acquainted with the best quali- 
ties of hissoldiers. We hope the day 
is far distant when British troops 
will feel inclined to abandon their 
superiority with the cold steel, and to 
rely on their proficiency as marksmen 
and gunners. 

The aggregate number of trained 
Volunteers at present enrolled is es- 
timated at 200,000, as a minimum. 
During the old cry of invasion in 
1803, they reached 400,000. The 
British islands are more than doubly 
as populous as they were then. The 
muster-roll of Volunteers, therefore, 
may be readily increased in propor- 
tion, as was demonstrated not many 
years ago in a clearly argued state- 
ment by Colonel Pitt Kennedy. We 


sincerely hope the movement may be 
kept alive by substantial, systematic 
encouragement from the authorities. 
The cost, however great, would form 
but an inconsiderable item in compa- 


rison with the sums demanded for for- 
tifications and experiments in ship- 
building, not unfrequently found to 
be nugatory on trial. 

Next to a preponderating Channel 
fleet, which we may call our national 


palladium, men to nm the enemy. 


in the field is the grand desideratum of 
defence. When the present Volun- 
teers began to enrol themselves, it 
was the common opinion that a use- 
ful reserve of skirmishers, or light, 
irregular auxiliaries might thus be 
supplied. People talked ofa guerilla 
system of warfare, without any de- 
fined perception of what the term 
implies ; passing over the physical 
features of England, the moral com- 
position of Englishmen, and the great 
fact that no country was ever pro- 
tected orrescued from foreign enemies 
by the efforts of detached or indepen- 
dent bodies of troops. The materials 
of which our Volunteers are composed 
are not the staple that supplies the 
Line—ignorantrustics taken from the 

lough, working handicraftsmen, or 
uhontiie operatives, of whom Sir 
William Napier said, and a hundred 
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battles proved, that six months drill- 
ing made them the best infantry sol- 
diers in the world. 

The Volunteers are to be found in 
the educated and intellectual classes, 
young men of mind and character, 
bodily and mentally active, the pith 
and essence of English citizen society. 
They are commanded by experienced 
officers, and are quick in acquiring 
discipline. It is enough to see them 
march in and out of the Park, to note 
their steady tread and resolute de- 
meanour to be satisfied that they 
would stand in line, side by side, in- 
terlaced with the experienced war- 
riors of India and the Crimea ; and 
confrout, without flinching, the 
boldest foes that could be arrayed 
against them. Our countrymen of 
the four races, English, Irish, Scotch, 
or Welsh, fight at once, from native 
courage, without requiring the ap- 
wreuticeship of a series of battles. 
The novice is usually more daring 
than the veteran. At Talavera, a 
great portion of the English infantry, 
18,500 in all, consisted of drafts from 
the Militia, who had never faced an 
enemy before, and had joined the 
Line so recently that they still wore 
the belts and accoutrements of 
their old regiments. Yet they beat 
the soldiers of Austerlitz and Jena, 
outnumbering them by two to one, in 
one of the toughest fields that recent 
history records. All men are not 
gifted with equal courage, but the 
example of the few has a powerful 
effect upon the conduct of the many. 
Bravery and panic are both epidemics. 
One determined spirit controls a host 
of waverers, while an unlucky cry of 
sauve qui peut changes an orderly re- 
treat into a headlong rout. The prize 
meetings at Wimbledon Common and 
elsewhere, are admirable movements 
in the true direction. We hope to see 
them go on until rifle practice is es- 
tablished periodically by legal enact- 
ment, and superintended by the 
county sheriffs, as archery was of old, 
in the days of the Plantagenets. It was 
that which made the fame of English 
bowmen resound through the world, 
and inscribed on our annals the un- 
dying names of Crecy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


A BLACK NIGHT'S WORK, 


Ay, the Seraph was there, to the 
amazement of everybody except 
Fiordilisa. She saw her expectation 
realized. She sprang into his arms 
without a word. She brightened 
blushfully into the wondrous beauty 
of her maidenhood. Her fears and 
doubts were put to flight for ever. 

How had Raphael reached Isola 
Rossa at the very nick of time—he 
whom we saw last arranging an elope- 
ment in the purlieus’of Mesopotamia? 
He had seen a good many curious 
events while the Seagull had been 
voyaging the blue waters of the Me- 
diterranean. I must follow his course 
for a while. 

Humphrey Morfill had arranged to 
start on his foreign mission at an 
early hour on a certain Wednesday 
morning. Raphael, duly apprised 
thereof, arranged to carry off Hum- 
phrey’s erring wife about two hours 
earlier. He laughed maliciously at 
the idea of Morfill’s irate perplexity 
when Anne should have mysteriously 
vanished at the very moment of de- 
parture. The evening of Tuesday had 
arrived ; every detail was settled ; the 
Seraph sat in his sanctum in George’s- 
street lazily smoking, when Louis 
entered, looking as if he had bad news 
to communicate. 

“Well, Louis, what’s the matter?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir; I hope I’m 
wrong; it’s something about Miss 
Branscombe,” said the valet, very 
hesitatingly. 

“ Go on.” 

“Tm afraid, sir, she’s thinking of 
going off with Sir Arthur this even- 


ing.” 

‘Raphael laughed. 

“That would be a curious coinci- 
dence,” he said to himself. . “ But 
what do you know about it, Louis ?” 

“There have been meetings to-da 
between Margot and Sir Arthur's 
man. She’s outside waiting for him 
now. I expect she'll bring a letter.” 

Margot was Claudia’s French maid, 
a tall, handsome girl, whom Louis 
rather admired. Doubfless a touch of 
jealousy had put him on the scent. 


Raphael looked at his watch; it 
was nearly eleven. He rose at once, 
and descended into the passage. 
Swinging baize-covered doors inter- 
posed between the staircase and the 
front door. Over the latter burnt a 
a 
“ Keep in the back-ground, Louis,” 
he said. ‘ Leave her to me.” 

The Seraph stood behind the baize 
doors, and through an oval pane of 
zlass watched for the girl’s coming. 

resently the front door cautiously 
opened; Margot stepped in softly and 
closed it soundlessly, and Raphael 
saw in her hand a letter which she 
hid in the bosom of her dress before 
she pushed open the inner doors. The 
moment she entered he pinioned her 
arms with irresistible force, putting 
his hand upon her mouth to stop the 
expected scream. 

** You are found out,” he said, in a 
whisper. “ Be silent.” 

He took the letter from its hiding 
place, and handed the girl over to the 
valet’s care. 

“Bring herupto Miss Branscombe’s 
room,” he said. 

Claudia was sitting expectant. She 
had heard nothing of the movement 
below, for an ante-room divided her 
sitting-room from the stairs. She sat 
with those bright eyes ot hers fixed 
upon the door, awaiting Margot’s ar- 
rival. The door opened. . .. . 
Raphael entered, a letter in his hand. 

Claudia sank back in her chair and 
covered her eyes with her hands. 

“‘ T have not yetread this letter,” he 
said, “but I know it is from Sir 
Arthur Willesden. Let me read it to 
To He broke the seal, and read 
thus:— 


“ Darling! to-night at twelve, or as 
soon after as possible, come to me 
here. The door will be ajar. You 
will see no one; my servant will be at 
——’s stables with the carriage. I 
hope the maid you bring with you is 
trustworthy. 

“ ARTHUR.” 


A friend of mine once showed me 
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a rare miniature painting on ivory, of 
the Archangel Michael. There was 
marvellous youthful beauty in the 
face, but it was the beauty of an 
avenger. You would say that thus 
he looked before he fell with irresist- 
ible might on the Archrebel of whom 
Mr. John’ Milton has made a hero. 
Even thus looked the Seraph as he 
threw this note of the Assyrian baro- 
net’s npon a table, and exclaimed to 
his sister, with intensity of con- 
i 

“ You —— a Branscombe!” 

There was a brief pause, which to 
Claudia seemed like an hour. Then 
she threw herself at her brother's 
feet, crying— 

“O, [ love him so, Raphael. I love 
him so.” 

She had positively persuaded her- 
self that it was true. This is what 
comes of a passionate woman’s re- 
maining too long unmarried. 

“ Love him /” said the Seraph, with 
utter scorn. 

Itcertainly seemed strange. Claudia 
was a woman fit to wed a Cxsar; the 
baronet was simply a heavy swell, 
large, inane, good-looking, perfumed. 

“Now,” said Raphael, “let us 
settle this matter at once. I am 
rather busy to-night. Will you write 
a note to this fellow, declining all 
furtherintercourse with him—and I'll 
take it round and horsewhip him ? 
That’s the proper course.” 

“T cannot,” she said. 

I love him, Raphael.” 

“Pshaw! .. 

ou?” 

“© yes, I know he will. 
he will.” 

“Do yout” He took up the letter 
again and looked at it. It gave him 
an idea. He opened the door of the 
ante-room, and beckoned Louis and 
Margot to enter. He scanned the 
French girl from head to foot. 

“*T will do,” he said. “ Margot, go 
into your mistress’s bedroom and 
take off your dress and under clothing. 
— ; don’t wastetime. . . . I 
shall go with you, Claudia, in that 
girl's Gress.” 

Claudia was silent. Her bedroom 
was beyond the room in which they 
were, and had no other outlet. The 
girl obeyed orders. 
rag Louis,” said Raphael, “ go to my 
room and bring a lot of silk handker- 
chiefs—a dozen, if you can find them.” 


“T cannot. 
Will he marry 


I know 
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When the valet returned, the Seraph 
said to his sister— 

“ Now, come and dress. Be quick !” 

They entered the bedroom. Mar- 
got, divested of most of her apparel, 

ad slipped into Claudia’s bed. But 
she was not allowed to remain in 
peace. Raphael was determined that 
she should not, in their absence, 
alarm the other servants. It was no 
time to stand on ceremony. With 
the handkerchiefs that Louis had 
brought he safely gagged her, and 
bound her hand and foot, fastening 
her immovably to the bed. Then he 
pulled off his coat and waistcoat and 
arrayed himself in Margot’s dress, 
which fitted him fairly enough. This 
done, he turned to his sister, saying— 

“Claudia, lead the way. When 
you get to Jermyn-street, you can 
ask Willesden to marry you. If he 
will, all right; if he won't, he must 
take the consequences. Louis, 
keep near us, but on the other side of 
the street, and follow me quietly when 
I come out again.” 

The Panther led the way down 
stairs, and along desolate Piccadilly, 
Raphael following in the guise of a 
female attendant. Her heart failed 
her. She knew her brother’s implac- 
able resolve. She walked as if ina 
dream. 

Arrived at Sir Arthur Willesden’s 
residence, Claudia pushed open the 
front door, and quietly ascended to 
the first floor, Raphael following. 

Louis took up a position as sentinel 
in the shadow of a doorway on the 
opposite side of the street. 

“ Ah, my pet,” exclaimed Sir Ar- 
thur, as Claudia entered, “ how good 
of you to be punctual !” 

e sprang towards her, and tried 
to embrace her, heedless of the appa- 
rent sowbrette who stood respectfully 
at the door. But Claudia sank at his 
feet, and cried in alow, passionate 
voice— 

*“* Will you marry me, Arthur? Wiil 
you ?” 

This was not exactly what the 
baronet had expected, and he was by 
no means the man for the ‘situation. 
He commenced a hesitating explana- 
tion about his difficulties—the Jews 
—that they would be down upon him 
if he married—and much else that 
was equally to the purpose. Claudia 
could only repeat her pitiful question; 
her presence of mind had deserted her. 
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“You don’t intend to marry this 
young lady ?” suddenly said the Se- 
raph, in a falsetto voice. 

“Who the devil are you? What 
the devil do you mean by this ineee 
tinence ?” said the baronet, who, like 
all stupid big men, was delighted to 
have somebody to bully when he saw 
no way out of a difficulty. 

The effect was electric. Probably 
Sir Arthur would have preferred 
something less surprising. 

“Tam Raphael Branscombe,” said 
the Seraph, taking off poor Margot’s 
bonnet and veil, and leisurely pro- 
ceeding to unpetticoat himself. 

“0, I see!” said the baronet, sul- 
kily swearing. ‘“ This is a trap.” 

“ Ay, it’sa trap,” returned Raphael, 
who stood in his shirt and trousers, 
ready for action. “ You're caught in 
it, my fine fellow. You wanted to 
run away with my sister, but you 
didn’t want to marry her—rather a 
dangerous game, you'll find.” 

Sir Arthur’s wits had become cha- 
otic. He could find no reply. 

Raphael’s eye had caught a pair of 
foils on a side-table. He took them 
up, broke off the buttons, and turned 
their hilts to the baronet. 

“ Here, choose !” he said. “ You’re 
not a coward, I suppose.” 

The baronet looked as if he could 
crush his lighter opponent, and as if 
he meant to doit, but Raphael’s keen, 
fearless glance deterred him. Claudia 
had sunk half fainting upon a sofa. 
Sir Arthur took a foil. 

“We shall want pen, ink, and pa- 
per,” said the Seraph. “Oh, here 
they are.” 

“* What do you mean ?” growled the 
baronet. 

“Why, if you kill me you don’t 
want to be hanged, I suppose ; and 
I'm sure I don’t if I kill you. Just 
write what I tell you.” 

The baronet wrote, at Raphael’s 
dictation :— 

“Having debts that I can never pay, 
and being in fear of arrest, I have decided 
to commit suicide, 

“ARTHUR WILLESDEN,” 


And the Seraph wrote :— 


‘My sister has eloped with Sir Arthur 
Willesden. I will not survive the dishonour, 
‘* RAPHAEL BRANSCOMBE.” 


“There !” said the Seraph. “ Now, 


if you kill me, just burn your own 
paper... 
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Claudia shuddered on her couch. 

Raphael pushed aside the centre 
table, and the two men engaged. Sir 
Arthur attacked passionately. The 
Seraph, a master of fence, with a 
wrist of steel, enraged him horribly 
by disarming him, and then lowering 
his point while he picked up his wea- 
pon. A skilled spectator might have 
seen that Raphael was only playing 
with his victim. 

A clock over the chimney struck 
one. 

As if reminded that he had no time 
to spare, that instant Raphael made a 
lunge, and the steel passed right into 
Sir Arthur’s heart. He fell heavily, 
without a word. 

Claudia, whom the terrible music 
of the colliding foils had roused from 
her apathy, and who, half raised, with 
straining eyes and clenched hands, had 
watched every pass, now fainted in 
good earnest. 

The Seraph’s coolness was diaboli- 
cal. He put in his pocket the docu- 
ment he had signed ; took Willesden’s 
foil from his relaxed hand, and re- 
placed it; found some Eau de Cologne, 
with which he partially resuscitated 
his sister. Then, again arranging 
himself in the French girl’s dress, he 
descended the stairs, supporting Clau- 
dia ; made his way into the street, 
quietly closing the door after him, 
and walked home, followed by Louis. 

When they reached Claudia nel 
ment Raphael told Louis to release 
the prisoner. 

“Take care of your mistress,” said 
the Seraph to Margot; “and what- 
ever you may hear, or whatever ques- 
tions are asked you, the best thing 
you can do is to know nothing. You 
and Miss Branscombe both went to 
bed at eleven o'clock. . . - Do you 
hear ?” 

The ready-witted girl showed that 
she understood. 

Raphael left the mistress and maid 
to their own devices, and went to his 
own rooms, where he carefully cooled 
himself after his exertions, having 
previously observed to his servant,— 

“You had better get ready for our 
next affair, Louis. Half-past two, at 
Hyde-park Corner.” 

The Seraph’s adventure had made 
him neither excited nor meditative. 
He dressed himself for travel, mount- 
ing a coat lined with abundant furs. 
Then, lighting a cigar, he turned 
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out once more, and as he paced the 
pavement towards the place of ap- 
pointment, he sang in that luscious 
tenor of his— 


“ Que d’alarmes! 
Que de larmes ! 
Un pas d’armes, 
C'est trés-beau |” 


A bright moon had arisen by the 
time he reached Hyde-park Corner, 
at which place stood motionless a 
carriage with four horses. As he ap- 
proached, Louis came forward, and 
opened the door. Raphael sprang in, 
to the baby beauty who awaited him 
there, with palpitating heart ; Louis 
shut the door, and climbed to the 
box; and away went the horses at 
that racing pace which your postil- 
ion knows so well to command when 
there is certainty of abundant gold. 

And away they went on the Bath- 
road, which the subtle Seraph had 
chosen because he designed, by dou- 
bling, to escape the pursuit which he 
hoped Morfill would institute. And 
poor little foolish Anne Page nestled 
to his side in perfect happiness. At 


this most perilous crisis of her fate 


she for the first time felt safety. Not 
the first or the last, I suppose, of her 
sex, to whom that has seemed or will 
see the best which in very truth is 
the worst possible. 

At about sixty miles from Hyde- 
park Corner, in a dull town, where 
post-chaises were seldom seen, the 
Seraph’s rapid equipage pulled up 
just as everybody was at breakfast. 
The principal inn was called the Bear; 
thisthe travellers entered,and Raphael 
at once sent Anne to bed, with some 
warin liquid to comfort her. She was 
not able to bear the toils of rapid 
travel, he knew full well. Then he 
sent back the post-chaise, the postil- 
lions having been sufficiently feed to 
ensure secrecy as to their route, if any 
inquiry chanced to be made of them. 

His first care was to arrange with 
the landlord for a light trap and a 
fast horse to take him some fourteen 
miles that afternoon. The days were 
long; he would give his victim a few 
hours’ sleep, and then drive her across 
country into another road. There 


was no difficulty about the matter. . 


Having settled it, and feeling restless, 
he left Louis in charge, and took a 
stroll through a pleasant river valley 
near the town. , Chance led him to a 
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fine old house ; he thought he would 
wear the time away by inspecting it, 
and so asked at a lodge whether he 
could be admitted. The family were 
absent, and he found entrance. A 
quaint old place—its hall hung with 
the veritable armour—buff jerkins 
and steel caps—of Cromwell's irresist- 
ible Ironsides. There was a legend 
connected with it—alegend of asecret 
birth, and a new-born child ruthlessly 
thrust into a mighty fire—which was 
told him by an old-world crone of a 
housekeeper with a terror in her 
face— 
“A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard 
thing, 
Whose passing-bell might ere the mid- 
night toll,” 


Raphael lightly laughed at the weird 
tale, and delighted her with a sove- 
reign, and strolled back to the old inn 
in the somnolent town. 

In the afternoon, his companion 
being refreshed with sleep and food 
and wine, away they started north- 
eastward. ‘The latter part of the 
drive was over breezy chalk-downs, 
from whose farther slope they de- 
scended to a town even more ancient, 
though perhaps not duller, where 
they stopped at an inn of the same 
name, and at once ordered dinner. 
The Seraph rejoiced to find a bottle 
of good old port in this quaint country 
inn. And when he strolled out into 
the market-place, he also rejoiced to 
find a yellow full moon, high above 
the fine tower of the old church—a 
tower with a tree growing on its 
summit. 

“By Jove!” he said to himself, 
“the little party looks wonderfully 
refreshed by her feed. Another drive 
of about the same length will do her 
no harm.” 

He was full of the pleasure of 
eluding pursuit. He found already 
that he should soon be very weary of 
his victim—though I think he consi- 
dered himself hers—and thought only 
of depositing her in safe quarters, and 
baffling Morfill. She had such su- 
preme confidence in him that she 
obeyed him implicitly. Poor little 
thing ! 

He had sent back his horse and 
trap. He had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing another. Away they went again ; 
and, at the end of about fourteen 
miles more, crossed the noblest of 
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England’s rivers, and ascended a 
street on whose right was a long and 
lofty building. From the dome above 
its noble gateway a mighty bell was 
slowly pealing as they passed. They 
turned to the right, beyond this 
famous edifice, and drove down a 
superb street, where old-fashioned 
shops mingled with colleges and 
churches, and where young men in 
scholastic costume jostled the crowds 
in ordinary dress; thronging the pave- 
ment beneath the serene moonlight. 
Half-way down the street he pulled 
up at a hostelry, whose fame he knew 
full well, and there they spent the 
night. 

Post-horses were ordered for an 
early hour next morning, and before 
noon on Thursday Raphael, and his 
companion, calling themselves Mr. 
and Mrs. Butler, were breakfasting at 
an old-fangled inn in Gracechurch- 
street, in a room on a gallery over- 
looking a dirty, picturesque court- 
yard ; and Mr. Butler was searching 
the papers for news. 

He wasnot disappointed. Theeven- 
ing papers of the previous night had, 
of course, an account of Sir Arthur 
Willesden’s being found dead, with 
various speculations on the subject. 
The Globe (and Traveller?) myste- 
riously referred to Mr. Humphrey 
Morfill’s departure on his mission 
being delayed by a domestic calamity. 
The morning journals had fuller infor- 
mation on both topics. There was a 
doubt whether Sir Arthur cow/d have 
stabbed himself with the foil from the 
position in which it was found. But 
then there was his own statement in 
writing, the authenticity of which had 
been fully proved, his autograph being 
only too well known in the London 
money market. Again, his man-ser- 
vant deposed that Sir Arthur had 
ordered post-horses, and intended to 
leave town soon after midnight—but 
he didn’t know where he was going, 
or whether he was going alone. Then 
Mr. Humphrey Morfill had been on 
the point of starting for abroad, to 
perform the highly-important duties 
of his appointment, when it was 
suddenly discovered that Mrs. Morfill 
had left the house, and could be traced 
nowhere. Mr. and Mrs. Morfill had 
always been on the best of terms. 
There were, however, one or two 
super-sapient editors who fancied 
there might be a connexion between 
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Mrs. Morfill’s disappearance and Sir 
Arthur’s post-horses. And an intel- 
ligent member of the new police 
recollected having seen two females 
near Sir Arthur’s house, in Jermyn- 
street, late on Tuesday night, or early 
on Wednesday morning, he did not 
quite know which. Claudia and 


Claudia’s jille de chambre seemed to 
Not a word was 
Why, indeed, 


have made no sign. 
said of the Seraph. 
should there be ? 

It was a queer imbroglio, to which 
Edgar Allan Poe might have done 
justice. I don’t think I ought to have 
let my readers into the secret. If I 
had opened the story with a dead 
baronet lying in a Jermyn-street first 
floor with a foil through his heart— 
and a young barrister, just appointed 
on a mission to the Kast, losing his 
wife half an hour before he started— 
I doubt whether my enigmatical 
namesake could have presented a 
neater puzzle. However, it is a 
little too late to re-write the novel— 
I’m at folio 605—and so you must 
even be content with a straightfor- 
ward story. 

The Seraph, having breakfasted, 
and read the papers, left Louis in 
charge of Mrs. Butler, and made his 
way westward. His habits were 
notoriously irregular, so that nobody 
was likely to inquire where he had 
spent Wednesday. He had dined at 
the Chandos at seven o'clock on 
Tuesday evening : he lounged in now, 
at about four o’clock on Thursday, 
with the most nonchalant air imagi- 
nable. 

“ Hallo, Branscombe,” said Frank 
Maule, whom he encountered in the 
superb columnar atrium of the Chan- 
dos, “you ve heard the news,of course?” 

Frank was a great mathematician, 
Senior Wrangler and Smith’s Prize- 
man of his year—and also a great 
drinker of port wine. He was 
specially fond of diflicult social 
nen, and estimates of proba- 
lity; and there was some talk of 
Lord Cheiron, who was a great friend 
of his father, forming a department 
of High Police and putting him at the 
head of it. But the papers took the 
alarm, declaring that such an institu- 
tion would be used for political pur- 
poses; so nothing came of it. Frank 
ultimately took holy orders, and mar- 
ried a bishop's daughter, and is at 
present an archdeacon and well- 
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beneficed rector. This double enigma 
excited his curiosity. 

“ About Willesden, you mean ?” said 
the Seraph, quietly. ‘‘ Only just seen 
it in the papers. I was out of town 
yesterday. A man must bea muff to 
commit suicide because he was in 
debt.” 

“Was it suicide?’ asked Maule. 
“You saw he had made arrangements 
for going away; post-horses were 
ordered. Besides, I went into the 
room with the police and I noticed 
what they didn’t, that the other foil 
had the button off it.” 

“What's your theory?” said 
Brabazon Aylmer, one of a group who 
had gathered round the talkers, 

“It is premature to form anything 
at alllikeatheory. But Branscombe 
can perhaps help me to something 
like the preliminaries of a hypothesis. 
Do you know,” asked Maule, 
“whether there was any intimacy 
between Sir Arthur and Mrs. Morfill? 
You knew them both, I think.” 

“Why, Mrs. Morfill is my cousin, 
and I saw Willesden often enough, 
though we were never intimate ; and 
they used to meet one another, now 
and then, at my sister's rooms in 
Clarges-street ; but I don’t think they 
were at all on familiar terms. I see 
what you are fancying.” 

“Well,” said Frank Maule, “if 
Willesden meant to run away with 
anybody, which doesn’t seem un- 
likely, it might have been Mrs. 
Morfill. Morfill might have found out 
that she was gone, and suspected 
Willesden, and gone to Jermyn-street 
tosee. Inany case, whether Morfill’s 
suspicion was just or not, they might 
have quarrelled and fought.” 

“You're making it deucedly poten- 
tial,” said Brabazon Aylmer. 

“ And I think,” said Raphael, “in 
order to construct a scientific theory, 
it is necessary you should account 
for Mrs. Morfill’s disappearance, over 
which her unhappy husband is at 
present tearing his hair.” — 

“Tell you what,” said Horace 
Chichester, captain in the Guards, 
famous for his recklessness of theory, 
“suppose Morfill and Willesden 
fought, and Morfill killed Willesden, 


and then the young woman came to, 


Willesden’s rooms expecting to be 
run-away with, and then Morfill killed 
her, and now hypocritically pretends 
he don’t know anything about her ? 
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By Jove, perhaps he stuffed her dead 
body > the chimney! Did anybody 
look, Maule ?” 

“T didn’t,” said Maule, laughing. 
“Really, Chichester, your theory is not 
abadone. If Mrs. Morfill was killed 
at Willesden’s rooms, it would be 
difficult to remove her corpse.” 

“ Pshaw,” interposed the Seraph, 
“all this is nonsense. If there had 
been anything between Willesden and 
Mrs. Morfill, I should certainly have 
known it. She’d have been likelier 
to run away with me, if that was at 
all my line.” 

“Fgad, I like that,” said Captain 
Chichester. “Why, you’re a most 
dangerous fellow, everybody knows.” 

“When you find me running away 
with anybody, old fellow, abuse me 
as much as you please. But who can 
tell me what Morfill is doing ?” 

“The poor fellow is half mad,” said 
Maule. “ One hears of him or meets 
him everywhere, making inquiries in 
all sorts of impossible places. He 


was here last night, taking counsel 
of me. You won’t find him at home.” 

“T suppose not,” observed Raphael. 
“Tf you’re going to dine here, Maule, 


let us feed together. I should like to 
see Morfill, if he should look in.” 

“We four will dine together,” said 
Chichester. “Tl order the dinner— 
anchovy salad to begin, and a bloater 
to finish—eight o’clock. I like a nice 
little dinner when there’s a pleasant 
subject of conversation. You fellows 
may trust to me. Ill look to the 
wines. The Margaux’s better than 
the Lafitte, I think. Perhaps Mrs. 
Morfill’s body will be found by that 
time.” 

“ Better order some port with a 
body in it,” said Maule, drily. 

“Well, never mind; eight sharp. 
You may depend on me for a good 
dinner. You three go and pick up all 
the news you can.” 

“T shall stroll round to Jermyn- 
street and hear if there’s anything 
fresh,” said Frank Maule. 

“ You are the likeliest of us to pick 
up news,” said the Seraph. “I’m too 
lazy. If any of you see Morfill, tell 
him I shall be here this evening.” 

Raphael, of course, knew that Mor- 
fill’s servants, aware of their mis- 
tress's intimacy with him, might well 
suspect him of having taken her 
away. But he had not heard of any 
such suspicion being expressed by 
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Humphrey, so he thought he would 
meet him and ascertain for himself 
how matters stood. On that Wed- 
nesday morning Anne had ‘slipt un- 
seen from the house, met Louis in a 
neighbouring square, and walked 
with the valet some distance to the 
post-chaise: She had left no trace. 
And public opinion—or what passed 
for that—muddled the affair by per- 
sistently connecting Mrs. Morfill’s dis- 
appearance with Sir Arthur Willes- 
den’s death. 

Raphael, leaving the Chandos, went 
straight to Clarges-street, where his 
absence and Louis’s had not caused 
the least surprise among the servants. 
Their movements were always sudden 
and abrupt. He found that his sister 
was secluded and unseen—very ill, 
said a handmaiden, whereupon he 
ordered Margot to be sent to him. 

That young person, who rather re- 
sented having been tied down on a 
bed in the airy costume of chemise 
and femoralia, appeared sulkily. 
With anybody else her indignation 
would have been loquacious, but the 
Seraph terrified her. He learnt from 
her that Claudia was in a variable 
state—fierce sometimes, sometimes 
sullen. But the terrible scene through 
which she had passed had not disor- 
dered her senses. And the girl had 
not as yet, apparently, heard anything 
from any source to connect ener 
street with Clarges-street on that 
night of horror. 

The Seraph, having learnt from 
Margot the position of affairs with 
her mistress, allowed her to leave 
him, much to her satisfaction. He 
did not want to see Claudia. He felt 
as if she was no longer his sister. He 
was as much amazed as anything 
could amaze him, by the betrayal of 
such weakness bya Branscombe. It 
was not the wickedness, it was the 
silliness of the thing which annoyed 
the Seraph. It may seem surprising 
that Raphael Branscombe, whose 
pastime through life had been taking 
advantage of the weakness of women, 
should visit an escapade so sternly 
on his sister ; but the truth is, that 
he was surprised and disappointed at 
a Branscombe’s showing such weak- 
ness. If she had been a Borgia ora 
Brinvilliers, he would have readily 
forgiven her. But that she should 
succumb to the gross attractions of 
a Sir Arthur Willesden—that she 
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should be willing to sacrifice herself 
for a man whom Raphael held utterly 
in contempt, was what he could not 
forgive. 

Raphael Branscombe considered 
women the natural quarry of men, 
_ as the heron of the falcon. He 

a 


“ The wing of the hawk that shall fetch the 
hernshaw.” 


He was ready any day to run away 
with any woman, and to give “satis- 
faction” to all her relations, one after 
the other. But he was disgusted to 
find that his sister belonged to the 
heron tribe. It was solemnly debated 
in the Council of Trent whether wo- 
man is really the female of man. 
After this little affair of Claudia’s, 
Raphael thought not. 

aving ascertained to his own sa- 
tisfaction the state of affairs in 
Clarges-street, the Seraph took wing 
to the old eastern hostelry where he 
had left Mrs. Morfill under Louis’s 
care. He found her safe and patient. 
She was in a curious mood. Her ab- 
solute infatuated love for him ren- 
dered her perfectly content to do his 
bidding, present or absent ; she was 
his—that was all she knew or cared 
to know. Being his, she would do 
all that he told her, would obey him 
in the merest minutiz, would find her 
fullest delight in so doing. The love- 
fever has variable symptoms: this 
was little Anne’s diagnosis. When 
Raphael told her she was to leave 
England in Louis’s company, to be 
rejoined by him in the course of days 
or weeks, she acquiesced delightedly, 
happy to obey in she loved. So 
the Seraph, knowing Louis’s ability 
and loyalty, started them for the Coni- 
tinent, making an arrangement for 
meeting in Italy. 

And then he returned to the Chan- 
dos, where Captain Chichester had 
occupied the interval in ordering din- 
ner. An excellent dinner it was. 
There were a heap of people dining 
attheclub that day. (“//eap of people 
-—vulgar slang!” “Slang is young 
language,” says my friend Mr. Cayley, 
poet and politician: is it not rather 
old language, sometimes?) What a 
parenthesis, ye gods ! 

As the four men sat over their 
wine, Humphrey Morfill entered. 
How altered was that erudite, saga- 
cious business-like young scion of the 
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law! Had he loved his wife, then? 
Was it passion for “Sweet Anne 
Page” which had made his eyes so 
wild, and given his cheek so strange 
a pallor? Not a bit of it. It was 
the shame of the public knowledge 
that she had left him—the annoyance 
of being placed before the world in 
a ludicrous, even an ignominious 
position. 

Morfill was a man who could bear 
anything except being laughed at. 
Put him in a barrel full of spikes, as 
they say Regulus was served, and he 
would take it easily. But he had 
begun life with a resolve to live with 
dignity. He was determined to be 
infinitely respectable. And, alone in 
the world, he would have carried out 
his scheme; but a man cannot control 
the actions of his wife. Morfill’s dig- 
nity was wounded by Anne’s disap- 

earance, and no severer blow could 
core been inflicted on him. 

Moreover, certain rumours had now 
reached him, vaguely enough, of Ra- 
phael’s being on terms of unsuspected 
intimacy with his wife. And some- 
body had told him that the Seraph 
was at the Chandos. ‘So he came into 
the dining-room in a ferocious state, 
bent on quarrelling with the only 
man whom he could connect with his 
wife’s disappearance. 

Raphael was quietly sipping his 
wine, and listening to New Maule’s 
subtle speculations, and Captain Chi- 
chester’s extravagant theories when 
Morfill stalked up to the table. 

“Mr. Branscombe, may I speak to 
you ?” 

“ By all means,” said the Seraph. 
“ What is it, old fellow ?” 

“What doyou know about my wife?” 

“ Just what I see in the papers,” 
he replied, with insolent coolness. 
“Ts there anything new about her ?” 

“T am credibly informed you have 
been on very familiar terms with her 
—much too familiar.” 

“ Oredibly informed !” said the Se- 
raph, deliberately. “ It seems curious 
for a man to rely upon others for 
information about his wife. Have 
you any other credible informa- 
tion ?” 

Morfill was getting more and more 
enraged, while the men who were 
dining with the Seraph looked on 
with surprise at his tone. 

“If a man’s profession,” he said, 
furiously, “ takes him from home, the 
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man who takes advantage of his ab- 
sence is a villain.” 

“ Don't be offensive,” said the Se- 
raph. “Your wife was my cousin. 
Many a time have I had her in my 
arms when she was a baby.” 

“Don’t aggravate him, Branscombe,” 
whispered Aylmer. “The poor devil 
doesn’t know what he’s about.” 

“T can’t stand this,” said Morfill, 
impetuously. “I believe you know 
where my wife is gone. I believe 
you took her away.” 

“My good friend,” said Raphael, 
rising from his chair, and throwing 
his napkin on the cloth, “she learnt 
from you to elope. You should not be 
surprised if she does a second time 
what she liked the first. . Chi- 
chester, if he wants to fight, perhaps 
you'll act for me ?” 

Therewith the Seraph turned slowly 
away, and went to the smoking-room, 
whither Maule and Aylmer followed 
him. By-and-by came the excitable 
captain. 

“ All right,” he said; “he means 
fighting. Wimbledon in the gray of 
the morning. Pistols. By Jove, he’s 
awfully mad.” 

“Who is his second ?” said Aylmer, 
for the Seraph was smoking as placid- 
ly as if the affair in no degree con- 
cerned him. 

“ Anstruther—sharp fellow—under- 
stands the thing perfectly.” 

“You didn’t expect so exciting a 
dessert after your little dinner,” said 
Frank Maule. 

“T can’t think why you provoked 
that poor devil, Branscombe,” re- 
marked Aylmer. ‘‘ If you hadn’t been 
so cursedly sarcastic, there would 
have been no row.” 

“T dislike the man,” said the Se- 
raph. “ He behaved very disreputably 
in taking away that little girl from 
my Uncle Walter’s house. He only 
wanted her money, and he persuaded 
her—a mere baby at the time—to 
elope with him, although he must 
have known she was engaged to 
Langton. Now, as I told the fellow. 
she has profited by the lesson, and 
eloped with somebody else. It serves 
him right.” 

Raphael, while his friends con 
versed, had been occupied by a deli- 
cate point of casuistry. There is no 
casuist like your duellist. The Se- 
raph, under ordinary circumstances 
of elopement, would, being the person 
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culpable, have made it a point of 
honour to fire in the air ;. but, in the 

resent instance, he argued that he 
had a previous cause of quarrel with 
Morfill for eloping with his cousin 
in the first place; so they were on 
equal terms clearly, and he had a per- 
fect right’to take his own part. 

That night the four gentlemen who 
had dined together spent in the smok- 
ing-room of the Chandos. The club 
is always late, especially in its card- 
rooms ; but these four were the last 
in the place. Chichester recommend- 
ed his principal to take an hour or 
two’s rest ; but the Seraph, though 
he had slept but little since Tuesday 
evening, was not to be persuaded. 

“T’m not in the humour for sleep,” 
he said. 

“But cigars and brandy and selt- 
zer will make your hand shake,” urged 
Chichester. 

“Not a bit. If I went to bed I 
might possibly feel shaky when I 
turned out again; but I’m quite firm 
enough to wing a lawyer.” 

*«T wonder is he a good shot?” said 
Aylmer. 

“Tf he is, I'll eat him,” replied 
Captain Chichester. ‘“‘ But bad shots 
are like bad whist-players—they have 
such cursed luck.” 

“He'll have no luck,” quietly re- 
marked Raphael. 

“You seem to feel very safe,” said 
Maule. 

“T do. One can pretty well tell, I 
think. I shall get shot one of these 
days—a ball through the lungs; but 
Morfill won’t do it. But, surely, you 
fellows are tired of this subject. Let’s 
have a game of whist.” 

They played whist till daybreak. 
Then the Seraph and his second, and 
a surgeon whose services had been 
retained, drove off to Wimbledon. 
while Maule and Aylmer walked to 
their respective quarters through the 
fresh quiet of the morning. 

“T hope Branscombe won't get 
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hurt,” remarked the goodnatured 
Aylmer. “ He’s a capital fellow.” 

“‘He’s a very curious character,” 
reflectively replied the more perspi- 
cacious Maule. 

They met in Glen Cardigan—years 
before its baptism. Morfill was first 
on the ground : Anstruther had been 
utterly unable to restrain his nervous 
impatience, and they were twenty 
minutes before their time. As the 
Seraph neared the spot, he touched 
Captain Chichester lightly on the 
right shoulder and said, 

“That’s where he’ll get it.” 

I have never been much impressed 
by the moralists who are horrified by 
the notion of two men standing oppo- 
site one another with this issue of 
life or death between them. Mr. 
Tennyson's lunatic hero is very elo- 
quent about 

“ The Christless code 
That must have life for a blow ;” 


but the arguments of maniacs ought 
not to have much weight. “Life for 
a blow,” however, save in very bad 
cases, [ would not demand ; but there 
are crimes which only the duel can 
punish : and the man who seduces 4 
woman ought to be ready to stand 
and be shot at by her nearest relation. 
This is a maudlin mawkish sentimen- 
tal hypocritical age. But there are 
symptoms of reaction, and I believe 
an advanced civilization will bring us 
back a few things we have foolishly 
cast away—among them, in cases of 
deadly dishonour, the duel. I sup- 
pose the critics will say this is ‘“ pad- 
ding.” Who cares? 

The two men fired simultaneously. 
Morfill’s bullet ploughed the ground 
a yard on Raphael’s left. Morfill him- 
self went down with a wound ip his 
right shoulder. The surgeon exami- 
ned it, and declared there was no 
serious harm done. And so ended 
that act of the drama. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Tue Panther, shut into her room, 
brooded over her mischance. She 
was desperately dissatisfied with her- 
self. She recognised the mistake she 
had made in Sir Arthur Willesden. 
The man whom she had loved was a 


creature of her own passionate imagi- 
nation, differing utterly from the real 
baronet. She did not feel the slight- 
est pity for Sir Arthur. 
“Nay, you know 
You never could have mercy,” 
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says Chastelard to Queen Mary in 
Mr. Algernon Swinburne’s fine tragedy. 
There was no touch of mercy in 
Claudia. She felt that the baronet 
was rightly served. She adored her 
brother for the deed done by his 
remorseless sword. But she despised 
herself. 

This was the worst of it. That she, 
who hitherto had worked her wicked 
will with men, should have been the 
victim of a gross half-coward half-fop 
like the dead baronet! That she 
should have surrendered her heart to 
this mere animal—a kind of human 
bladder, which collapsed at the touch 
of Raphael’s foil! That Stephen 
Langton should refuse her was, we 
may well deem, a terrible humiliation ; 
but at any rate Stephen was worth 
loving. He was neither fop nor cow- 
ard. He was true to the core. He 
would not have made lame excuses to 
a woman whom he loved, pleading at 
his feet for honourable treatment. 

Indeed, Claudia looked back to her 
liaison with Stephen, and did not 
blush thereat. He had refused 
her: true ; but it was her own fault. 
He was loyal and loving. If she had 

layed fast and loose with him, she 

ad none but herself to blame. It was 

uite otherwise in this last affair. 
She felt that she had fallen far short 
of the Branscombe standard in this 
matter. She deserved the contempt 
of her family. What, if he knew it, 
would her father say ? 

And where was her father? Occu- 
pied with her own affairs, she had 
thought but little of the old gentle- 
man. Probably he was back at Kings- 
leat, superintending the rebuilding of 
the manor house, and enjoying the 
homage of his acquaintance and 
tenantry. She would go down and see. 
Even if he happened to be elsewhere, 
her Uncle Walter would receive her. 

Amid all her wandering thoughts 
there came no terror of the peril to 
Raphael by possible discovery of his 
having slain Sir Arthur Willesden. 
Somehow or other she had come to 
think of Raphael very much as he 
thought of himself—as safe from all 
such danger. 

The Seraph had the most complete 
confidence that his hour was not yet 
come—that the weapon to wound 
him was yet unforged. Claudia 
shared her brother’s faith. She knew 
of his return to Clarges-street on 
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Thursday, but she did not wish to see 
him, feeling that he must despise her, 
and she heard from Margot with 
intense satisfaction that he was gone. 

The beautiful wild creature lay for 
hours together on a couch, scarce 
moving a limb, scarce lifting an eye- 
lash, scarce conscious of anything 
external. All the while she was in 
agonized perplexity. What could she 
do? What would remove the con- 
tempt which her brother must feel for 
her? How should she regain the 
position from which she had de- 
scended—debasing, dethroning, un- 
Branscombe-ing herself ? 

Suddenly a thought struck her like 
fire. She had been as quiet as death : 
the electric idea seemed to raise her 
from the dead. She sprang to her 
feet, and went to the inner room, and 
looked upon the tall mirror, which 
reflected her beauty day and night. 
She saw a wild and weary face before 
her. With curious, eager eyes, in whose 
depths lurked lambent fire, looked 
Claudia upon herself. She searched 
with wild anxiety for fading colours 
and distorting curves. Surely there 
were none. Surely, asshestood there, , 
half-veiled by her wondrous hair, she 
was still right beautiful. She might 
do mischief yet. She might have 
hearts thrown at her feet—and tread 
upon them—yet. She had made one 
great mistake, but it was not irre- 
trievable. Raphael’s fatal foil, as 
unerring as she was erring, had 
silenced for ever the only possible 
witness against her. And the Seraph 
was secrecy incarnate. He might 
despise her, but he would suffer none 
else to do it. She took good cheer, 
and made a great resolve of fresh 
conquest. 

Scarce had that resolve found defi- 
nite form when Margot tapped at the 
door to say that Mr. Branscombe 
wanted to see her. 

“Mr. Branscombe!” exclaimed 
Claudia, who felt certain it could not 
be Raphael, and whose thoughts 
journeyed to her uncles, Walter and 

armaduke. 

“Your papa, mademoiselle,” 
Margot. 

Claudia hastily resumed her attire, 


said 


.and hurried to receive her father. 


The old gentleman looked bored. 

“ Really, Claudia,” he said, “you 
look younger and fresher than ever. 
Do you know, I find it’s a perfect 
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nuisance to have noduns. The people 
down at Idlechester and Kingsleat 
are so beastly civil I feel inclined to 
knock them down. Ive got no ex- 
citement now.” 

“ How is the house getting on?” 
inquired Claudia. 

“Slowly—but well. It will be a 
noble place when it’s finished. But I 
don’t want to live in it: I’m not fit 
for a country gentleman’s life. And 
I don’t believe Raphael will ever 
settle down quietly. You'd better 
pick out some well-conducted country 
squire, Claudia, and go and live at 
Branscombe.” 

Claudia laughed. 

‘*T am not much fonder of a quiet 
life than you, papa. But are you 
going to stayin London? Everybody 
is just leaving town.” 

“London! Not if I know it. I 
shall go abroad ; you can eome with 
me if you like. You can be bon 
camarade, I know.” 

Indeed Devil Branscombe had often 
found his daughter better company 
than his son. She had no trouble- 
some effeminacies, and she did not 
possess that indolent obstinacy which 
made the Seraph an unsatisfactory 
comrade unless he always had his 
own way. 

Among the many varieties of wives, 
I should think the femme bon cama- 
rade, as Devil Branscombe put it, 
must be one of the best. There is 
the “superior woman,” a remarkably 
nice party to marry. And then there 
is her very opposite. 

Well, the “natural woman” is far 
superior to the “ superior woman ”— 
but when Dame Nature takes it into 
her grand maternal head to say— 


“T will make 
A lady of my own,” 


the resultis sometimes a littlenamby- 
pamby. As for the “accomplished 
woman,” who draws and dances and 
plays and sings as if she were the 
majority of the Muses rolled into one, 
anybody may have her for me. Pre- 
ferable, doubtless, is the “ domestic 
woman,” who has Oussy and Ude 
and Soyer and Francatelli and Dr. 
Kitchener and Miss Acton and 
OCrefydd at her fingers’ ends, and 
would rather be roasted at the stake 
herself than allow the cook to over- 
roast a woodcock. Admirable, also, 
is the pretty stateswoman—the Mrs. 
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Coningsby and Lady Vivian Asbleigh 
of the two greatest living novelists. 
But the varieties are endless ; and of 
the rarest is the bon camarade, - I 
rather think these fast days will in- 
crease the class. Imagine a wife who 
can write a leader, or smoke a cigar, 
or look after luggage, or understand 
Dod or Bradshaw or the Owl as well 
as yourself! Is not theidea pleasant ? 
Would it not be better to wed a 
woman who could be with you at all 
hours than one whom you must leave 
in order to give certain portions of 
your mind full play ! 


“ It’s half the world to me, dear, 
It’s all the world to you,” 


says a modern poetaster. Why should 
there be the distinction? Whyshould 
women lose half the world? There 
are a set of strongminded females who 
see this absurdity, but would remedy 
it by the far greater absurdity of set- 
ting up woman as a rival to man. 
Pshaw, ye Cobbes and Martineaus! 
What woman wants is, not rivalry, 
but full partnership. Educate young 
girls to regard their future career as 
involving the most intimate associa- 
tion with men, and the happiness of 
the human race will be doubled. At 
present, the two halves of the race 
are at war; and it is a proverb that 
aman of genius can soldoen get on 
with his wife. The eagle finds a mate 
whose “stormy scream” has no less 
terror than his own ; the lioness is 
no slower in deeds of death than the 
black-maned monarch by whose side 
she crouches. Only one half of the 
human race fears to share the life of 
the other half. But I think weshall 
mend these things. 

“Where do you think of going ?” 
asked Claudia. 

“ Naples,” said her father. “ Ra- 
phael will be there.” 
* Raphael will ! 

know ?” 

“Simply because, strange to say, 
he wrote and told me so. There isa 
possibility of somebody requiring His 
signature as well as mine, and he 
positively was thoughtful enough to 
write and say where he should be. 
Wasn't it good of him ?” 

“ Wonderfully,” said Claudia. “ O, 
I am quite ready to go, papa. Naples 
will be delicious just now, and I am 
very tired of London,” 

“Very well,” said the old gentle- 

35 


How do you 
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man; “then that’s arranged. Oan 
you start the day after to-morrow ?” 
“ Yes.” 


“Tm at the Clarendon. I'll send 
over, and let you know what time to 
be ready. Have you seen your Uncle 
Marmaduke or Isola lately ?” 

“They are staying in Spring Gar- 
dens. Raphael turned their house 
Bos A down. Didn’t you hear of it ?” 

‘No.” 


“Well, let them tell you. You'll 
laugh amazingly, I assure you.” 

“T was thinking they might like 
to go with us. Marmaduke must find 
it rather slow in London, where he 
knows nobody. Suppose you were 
to ask him?” 

“O yes, that I will. We should 

make quite a respectable family-party, 
and rather astonish Raphael when we 
came down upon him. I'll go round 
at once.” 
» So, as soon as Devil Branscombe 
had left her, the Panther ordered her 
carriage, and drove to Spring Gar- 
dens. She found Isola at home. That 
little party was thinking of Stephen 
Langton, I fear. 

“Where is your father, cugina 
mia ?” said Claudia. 

“T hardly know. He will be here 
soon, no donbt.” 

“Papa is going abroad, going to 
Naples, and proposes that you and 
Uncle Marmaduke should come with 
us. What do you say ?” 

Delightful !” exclaimed Isola, clap- 
ping her fairy hands ; “and I think 
papa will go, for he seems to have 
nothing at all to do just now.” 

When the old Wolf came in, he 
expressed his perfect willingness to 
join the party with his daughter. Thus 
happened it that they four started 
together for Naples—the fathers hop- 
ing at least to dissipate their ennui, 
the daughters hoping for far more 
than that—hoping for love. 

“T’ll start afresh,” resolved the 
Panther. “I’m young yet—and not 


? I may see Stephen,” thought 


ie 


Isola. I hope I may.’ 

A pagan maiden would have prayed 
Aphrodite for that result—a Roman 
Catholic would have besought the 
Virgin, or a favourite female sainf. 
Wherefore not ? 

Raphael Branscombe, when he told 
his sire to write to him at Naples, 
had no idea of being fullowed thither. 
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He fancied the old gentleman so 
thoroughly occupied with re-edifying 
the mansion of the Branscombes, that 
nothing would attract him from that 
pleasant occupation. His own idea 
was to mystify everybody as far as 

ossible—to avoid everybody whom 

e knew. With this object, which 
he had set before himself rather for 
the fun of the thing than any real 
good he could do by it, he had bought 
a sailing-boat at Genoa, which he 
fitted up with considerable comfort, 
and ran along the glorious coast, 
looking in at Spezzia, Leghorn, Gros- 
seto, Civita Vecchia, Terracina—run- 
ning round Ischia and Capri, and at 
last settling down in the pleasant 
little Hotel Rispoli at Sorrento. 


“ Sorrento, stella d'amore !” 


exclaims Filicaia; and what sayeth 
Frederick Locker, Praed’s legitimate 
successor /— 
“Sorrento! Love's Star! Land 
Of myrtle and vine! 
I come from a far land 
To kneel at thy shrine; 
Thy brows wear a garland, 
O weave one for mine!” 


If Raphael had been passionately 
in love with sweet Anne Page, and 
spending with her a mad honeymoon 
of ecstatic elopement, could there 
have been a pleasanter place for the 
perpee than Sorrento? I trow not. 

nluckily, this was not precisely the 
Seraph’s case. 

He had amused himself by another 
piece of fantastic disguise. He had 
provided himself with feminine attire, 
which he was an adept in using, and 
always went ashore with Anne in this 
amazing fashion. So there ran a ru- 
mour through Naples that two eccen- 
tric Segidlounen were travelling 
about in a sailing vessel ; and they 
were, apparently, two Englishwomen 
who took up their quarters at Rispoli’s. 
It was a charming little place then, 
in its delicious garden overlooking the 
queen of bays, with the exquisite 

ragrance of the orange groves around 
it: and where stands the present 
hotel—or where it did stand when 
last I was at Sorrento, Heaven knows 
what may have happened since— 
there was a divine pavilion on the 
brink of the precipice, where break- 
fast and dinner al fresco were intensely 
enjoyable. Here the Seraph and his 
erring companion established them- 
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selves for a while, the courteous land- 
lord fancying he had two English ladies 
to deal with, and not for a moment 
suspecting that the elder and hand- 
somer was in reality a dangerous, 
dexterous duellist, a fearless wooer 
of women, and antagonist of men. 
This being so, it seemed highly un- 
likely that the Seraph would be de- 
tected by his relations. 

But he soon detected them. They 
had hired a palazzo—at least the 
chief rooms—the prince to whom 
it belonged getting himself into 
some distant and difficult suite of 
garrets. Raphael was wont, in the 
morning, leaving Anne to amuse 
herself by wandering in the orange 
groves, to cross the bay in a light 
skiff, with, as sole companion, a 
young Columbus, such as my dear old 
friend (who has forgotten me) Walter 
Thornbury met at Genoa ten years 
ago. And so one day, in the Street 
of the Giant, Raphael—dressed in the 
blue serge dress with anchor buttons 
of gold and a flat straw hat of an 
English yachtswoman, and smoking 
jauntily a Russian cigarette—came 


right mpon Ralph Branscombe, and 


Marmaduke, Claudia, and Isola. Not 
one of them recognised him though 
every one of them made some remark 
upon the eccentric Englishwoman. 
Isola was charmed. The notion of 
lounging independently through the 
broad squares and streets of a foreign 
city arrided her greatly. The cigar- 
ette was the exquisite poetic climax. 

“There! That's what I should 
like,” she said, turning to look at the 
lovely apparition in navy blue. 
* Wouldn't you, Claudia? What's 
the good of being in bella Napoli, as 
they call it, with two elderly gentle- 
men to look after one? Couldn’t you 
end I manage to escape, like yonder 
young woman, and smoke our cigar- 
ettes in happy independence ?” 

“T don’t smoke,” said the Panther, 
“though I used to take just the first 
whiff at dear old Raphael’s cigars for 
him. Papa,” she went on—for the 
two gentlemen were also watching 
the departing Seraph in petticoats— 
“have you found out anything about 
Raphael? Has he arrived here yet ?” 

“He hadn't inquired for letters 
when I was at the Post Office this 
morning. We may as well stroll 
that way now. e may come at 
any moment.” 
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But no inquiry had been made. 
The Seraph had given his father an 
address simply for certain legal pur- 

oses. As his father had reached 
Naples, he knew that his address was 
not wanted. And he had no other 
correspondents. So he went not near 
the Post Office—-and his father was 
baffled. 

As, however, he did not wish to 
lose sight of the old gentleman, in 
case of anything turning up, he ascer- 
tained—it was easy enough—where 
they lived, and dropped a line to the 
Panther. It had delighted him to see 
her so fresh and gay: evidently she 
had not taken Sir Arthur’s death 
severely to heart. And he was glad 
to let her know that he forgave her. 
So he wrote :— 

“Dear CraupiA,—I was glad to 
see you looking well yesterday. (He 
put yesterday to throw her off her 
scent.) I shall be in this neighbour- 
hood for some time ; don’t expect to 
see me, however. If yéu are about to 
leave, send a note to me at the Alber- 
go Reale in Castellammare ; but be 
discreet—don't inquire for me there— 
[ have business. Lam glad you know 
what has not spoilt your beauty or 
quenched your courage. You may 
show this to Isola if you like; she 
can keep secrets without asking 
questions. 

“Your brother, 
“ RAPHAEL,” 


This note reached Claudia as she 
and her cousin sat in a balcony look- 
ing over the beautiful servile city to 
the sapphire bay, with the pale cone 
of Vesuvius on its shore, the sluggish 
white smoke hiding its outline. Isola 
was gaily singing— 

“Chi non desidera, chi non apprezza, 

Del ciel di Napoli tanta doleezza!” 

The Panther started at the well- 
known handwriting. Raphael's firm 
bold autograph was very like Henry 
VIII.’s. She read it through, hur- 
riedly. Isola’s keen eye marked a 
blush upon her face, She read it 
through again, slowly ; then, lookin 
up, she met Isola’s glance, and smiled. 

“* Mayn’t I have a love-letter ?” she 
asked, gaily. 

“Twenty, if you like; but that is 
not a love-letter.” 

“You are a witch !” 

“AmI? Well, if I’may guess, I 
should say that comes from Raphael.” 

35* 
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“ You saw the handwriting !” 

“No—by St. Januarius, who is the 
right saint to swear by here, I should 
think. I guessed it from your looks.” 

“Then you're a witch,” reiterated 
Claudia, and I shall be afraid to have 
you look at me. Would you like to 
see the letter? It is from Raphael.” 

Isola read it. 

“Dear old Seraph !” she exclaimed. 
“Orafty, cunning old Seraph! Fancy 
his being here and seeing us, and our 
knowing nothing about it. Well, he 
ts clever.” 

That night, as Isola undressed her- 
self in solitude, asudden thought flash- 
ed upon her. There is something very 
curious in that abrupt electric flash 
of thought, which brings back some 

e idea of the past, giving it shape 
and meaning. Hazlitt in his “Table 
Talk,” relates a story of a man, who, 
prosecuted by government for some 
political crime, and acquitted, went 
away into a solitary part of Wales 
with intent f purge his brain of the 
sordid horrors of attorneys and spies. 
After long sojourn with nature, it 
chanced that one morning a man 
passed his window ; he scarcely no- 
ticed him ; but all through the day 
he was miserable, and the unbetraying 
heart of maternal nature could not 
console him. He was nervous, fretful, 
worried; he knew not why. The 
evening explained ; the chance passer 
whose scarce-noticed face had thus 
affected him, was a hired scoundrel 
who had borne witness against him at 
his trial. 

This phenomenon is not unlike the 
sudden revelation from what seems 
an utter blank of a photographic 
picture, when mercurial vapour is 
sper. Few are they who have not 
often experienced it—as did Isola at 
this moment, when, brushing her 
wild wealth of hair, she suddenly felt 
sure that the handsome English- 
woman in blue serge yachting cos- 
tume, coolly smoking a cigarette, was 
Raphael and none other. Yes : she 
was absolutely certain. She won- 
dered Claudia had not detected him. 
She resolved not to say a word—as 
he evidently desired to lie perdu—but 
to watch for him in street and square, 
andact. . . as the moment 
might decide. 

ain resolve! Vainly did she keep 
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her keen, bright eyes ready and recog- 
nisant. No Seraph! The very next 
day the whim had seized him t6 
ascertain what had become of Fior- 
dilisa. He knew it was perilous: 
but peril was pleasure. The Lily of 
Isola Rossa might be dead of grief— 
if so, his life was not worth five 
minutes’ purchase. But he would 
know : after all, the Lily had loved 
him passionately, and had been loved 
—pretty well. So he left Mrs. Mor- 
fill under care of Louis, charging her 
to avoid strangers and keep within 
Rispoli’s gardens and orange groves ; 
and then, with young Columbus for 
sole comrade, he made for Corsica in 
his Genoese fishing-boat. But winds 
and currents were against him ; he 
was driven into the Gulf of Terra 
Nova in Sardinia ; and, leaving his 
boat there, he made his way across 
the hills to Longo Sardo. There was 
no difficulty in crossing to Bonifazio. 
When he ascended, wearily enough, 
that inverted pyramid of rock on 
which the town stands high above the 
sea, he felt he was again in the very 
island of romance. They call this 
rock of Bonifazio the seventy-second 
wonder of the world : but as Raphael 
Branscombe entered the old fortress 
gate, and looked back at the dizzy 
steep which he had climbed, and over 
the straits, golden in the sunset light, 
he said within himself— 

“Thisisthe gate of wonder. Through 
this I enter the realm of romance.” 

Leaving young Columbus to await 
his return, he hired horses and a 

ide, and made-straight across the 

ills for Isola Rossa. It was a glorious 
ride, but terrible for its toil. ighty 
hills, wild rivers, stately forests of 
chestnut, wondrous views over pale 
peaks and misty gorges to the cerulean 
sea beyond: with this wealth of 
beauty his eye was delighted as he 
made his resolute way northward. 
Seldom was there a locanda at which 
to eat or sleep: but hospitable priests 
and godlike goatherds gave him their 
best, and he saw a simple noble rude 
Homericlife. And, leaving his babyish 
love behind him, Raphael Branscombe 
had for a while a touch of nobleness, 
and thought with remorse of his long 
absence, with joy of ayain pressing 
the pure lips of the Lily of Isola 
Rossa. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


BEHIND IN LONDON. 


Humpurey MorrFitu’s wound kept 
him for some time a prisoner. When 
he was able to leave the house, his 
sole resolve was to discover what had 
become of his wife, and to obtain 
revenge. He had thrown up his 
Eastern appointment, which indeed 
could not be kept open for him, re- 
quiring instant performance. He 
threw aside all his occupations, legal 
and literary, and concentrated all his 
faculties, and devoted all his time, in 
order to trace his lost spouse and 
avenge himself. He was like an 
express engine which, doing its mile 
i. minute from London towards Bris- 
tol, is turned by the switches upon 
another line, and continues with un- 
diminished’ speed and power away 
towards Birmingham. The dynamic 
force which had driven Humphrey 
Morfill on the path of ambition drove 
him now with no less velocity on the 
path of revenge. 

As soon as he was well enough to 
move about he restlessly sought the 
solution of the mystery. He went to 
detectives, and offered heavy rewards, 
and kept up a perpetual excitement. 
A good many postchaises had left 
London on that fatal Tuesday even- 
ing. Among those which Morfill 
traced was one which took a lady and 
gentleman, with their servant, to a 
dull market-town on the borders of 
Wiltshire and Berkshire. The pro- 
— of the postchaise did not 

now thegentleman who hiredit, could 


not remember his personal saeeee- 


ance ; the postillions were equally un- 
reminiscent : but Humphrey resolved 
to follow the scent—as he had done 
in several previous.cases. So he tra- 
velled down to the place at which 
the postchaise had been dismissed. 
Honest stupidity baffles an inquirer 
more completely than anything else. 
The landlord of the Bear remembered 
the early arrival of a postchaise, and 
that the lady went to bed for some 
hours, and that the gentleman hired 
atrap and went away init. The con- 
veyance was sent back, but he did not 
«remember whobrought it. The gentle- 
man paid like a lord. The lady was 
very pretty. This was about all that 
Humphrey could make out of land- 


lord, landlady, waitress, chamber- 
maid, and ostler. 

What was the gentleman like ? 
This was a point on which anybody 
who had seen the Seraph might be 
expected to give intelligible evidence. 
But there are folk who, like the pagan 
idols, have eyes yet see not. Indeed 
the perceptive faculty requires edu- 
cation as much as any other faculty : 
and there are quite as many people 
who have no eye as there are who 
have no ear. Music is the only 
sensuous art which has been scientifi- 
cally “treated: the eye has loftier 
functions than the ear, yet there has 
been no attempt to teach the use of 
those functions. Do we not see upon 
the canvas of many a modern painter 
beings and things which anybody 
might worship without breakin, 
the second commandment? And i 
painters paint what they have never 
seen, nor ever will see, and call it 
nature, what shall be expected from 
the ordinary public? 

If the eye cannot obtain justice, 
what hope is there for palate or nos- 
tril? When, for example, will there 
be a scientific wsthetic of perfume ? 
When will people learn that musk 
and lavender water, and Ess. Bou- 
= are quite as nasty as assafoetida? 

trong perfumes indicate conscious- 
ness of tragus. Wood violets are 
sweet, smothered up in leaves ; and 
so are the May-lily and the blue-bell; 
and so—ah, how sweet, yet with how 
faint and delicate a sweetness !—is 
the cyclamen. 
“ Those delicate white leaflets, upward turn- 

ing— 
The © tit odour of that rose-tinged 
mouth, 
Curved eloquently, and for ever yearning 

To gain warm kisses from the wooing 

south : 
There is no blossom, theme of poet's pen, 

Dowered with like beauty to the cycla- 

men.” 


But sweeter than any breath of flower 
—and more suggestive of delight than 
the most exquisite bouquet of choicest 
claret—-is the odorous breath of a 
healthy young girl, 
“With red lips breathed apart 
By the music of her heart.” 
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As to the wsthetic of taste, that I 
fear must continue undeveloped, so 
long as the Epicure, poet of the pal- 
ate, is stigmatized with grossness— 
so long as 


“God sends us good meat, but the devil 
sends cooks.” 


Well, thanks to the utter absence 
of the eye’s education, the people at 
the Bear were entirely at issue among 
each other as to what manner of man 
he was who brought thither the beau- 
tiful lady in the postchaise. That 
he was a eee man to look 
upon they all agreed ; but the ma- 
jority held that he was a tall man, 
rather gigantic indeed than other- 
wise, With a vast quantity of raven- 
black hair. Humphrey could remem- 
ber no man of his acquaintance whom 
this description fitted even loosely. 
1t isto be observed that he had given 
up his notion of Raphael’s being the 
person he sought, having sagaciously 
concluded that the Seraph would 
have candidly confessed what he had 
done when the matter had led toa 
hostile meeting between them. And, 
indeed, he told his second and his 
surgeon, so soon as his senses re- 
turned to him, that he regretted hav- 
ing wronged Mr. Branscombe by his 
suspicions—a phrase which found its 
way to the papers. 

Humphrey could not discover whi- 
ther the errant gentleman and lady 
had driven in that hired conveyance. 
He explored in all directions, but 
somehow did not reach the historic 
town beyond the chalk downs in 
which Raphael had taken brief rest. 
So from this journey, as from many 
before, he returned baffled and disap- 
pointed. But the ardour of pursuit 
was not checked. 

On the day of his return he dined 
at the Chandos with Frank Maule. 
Frank, whose love of difficult inquiry 
we know, was much interested in this 
investigation of Morfill’s. His opinion, 
however, differed from Humphrey’s 
in regard to Raphael. He had no- 
ticed the Seraph’s peculiar tone to- 
wards Humphrey, and had inferred 
that he knew more about Mrs. Morfill 
than he cared to tell. 

“You have done nothing yet,” he 
“- they waited for dinner. 

“Nothing. I went on a fool’s er- 
rand yesterday and have come back 

I found myself in pursuit of 
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a tall man with a canine mane, black 
as jet. Do you know any such person?” 

“T have heard a curious story to- 
day,” said Maule. “You know Hud- 
son, who married Lady Zmilia Hast- 
ings ?” 

“T don’t know him. I have heard 
of him as immensely rich.” 

“ Awfully. Well, do you know his 
wife ?” 

“T saw her once at the opera. She’s 
the Cleopatra style of woman, rather.” 

“She is. Well, I hear that Hud- 
son came upon a packet of letters 
showing that she was on too intimate 
terms before her marriage with Ra- 
phael Branscombe, and that she has 
not renounced her intimacy.” 

“By Jove !” 

“That’s not all. Some of this cor- 
respondence showed that the old 
countess found out the affair, and 
that she afterwards, and in conse- 
quence, pushed on the marriage. Now 
the old lady is dead ; and, if she did 
what is said of her, why . . . but 
there, it’s no good to speculate. What 
I hear is that Hudson used the old 
lady’s name very freely, not to say 
foully—that Shottesbrooke heard of 
it—and that they’re going to fight 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Do you think you are well in- 
formed ¢” 

“It reached me through Aylmer, 
who is very intimate with Shottes- 
brooke, and who is to be his second. 
You know what sort of fellow the 
young Earl is?” 

ph Nyy 


“Then I'll tell you. I don’t know 
another man like him. He is a child 
in purity, a Bayard in courage, al- 
most a Christ in pitifulness. He is 
spotless, if any man ever was. Heis 
only two or three-and-twenty, but far 
older men who know him reverence 
him. And for him to be mixed up in 
so vile an affair !” 

“ What will he do, think you ?” 

“Meet Hudson, of course: that 
first. If he survives, I should pre- 
dict that he will follow Raphael 
Branscombe a 

“To the 
fiercely. 

“T don’t know, I am not sure 
that he would deem that right. We. 
shall see.” 

“ Branscombe is an infernal scoun- 
drel,” said Morfill, after a pause, “I 
wish I had shot him.” 


‘death !” said Morfill, 
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“Why? What quarrel have you 

with him ?” 
- “None, of course, but he deserves 
to be shot. If he meets the young 
Earl, he'll surely kill him. He’s a 
fiend, I think. Why should he have 
provoked me that day, instead of say- 
ing in a straightforward way that he 
knew nothing of my wife ?” 

Frank Maule leaned back in his 
chair, and reflected. Should he tell 
Morfill his suspicion—a suspicion so 
strong that it almost amounted to 
certainty ? Why not? Morfill could 
not again challenge Raphael : all he 
could do was to search for his wife. 

“Could he say that?” he asked, at 


ngth. 

Morfill half rose from his chair. 

“Why shouldn’t he? What do you 
know ?” he exclaimed. 

“T know nothing. I merely think 
that Raphael Branscombe is your 
man, from the way he talked to you 
that night. Does he dislike you? 
Has he any reason to dislike you ?” 

“ He intended tomarry his cousin— 
my wife, you know—for her money.” 

“ Ah,” said Maule. “Then that 
supplies a motive. He may have 
taken away your wife, less from love 
of her, than from hatred of you. 
That would be his disposition, if 1 am 
an judge. : : 

orfill struck the table with his 
clenched fist. 

“ By God,” he exclaimed, “ I believe 

owre right. Whereishe? Ill find 
him, by Heaven.” 

“Quiet, my dear fellow, quiet!” 
said Maule, 

Their colloquy had been carried onin 
the lowest possible tone of voice, and 
Humphrey’s sudden excitement called 
attention to the remote table at which 
they sat. 

“Tt will be a very strange thing,” 
said Frank Maule, after a pause, “if 
we cannot discover what has become 
of so well known a man as Raphael 
Branscombe. We'll make inquiry 
this very evening. If my theory is 
right, you have only to overtake him 
in order to find Mrs. Morfill. But 
don’t be hasty. You know he has 
fought you once.” 

“He is a liar!” said Humphrey. 
“T'll murder him.” . 

“My dear Morfill, don’t give way 
to excitement. Ofcourse I know you 
have been yery treated, and 
that it is difficult to keep cool ; but 
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doen upon it, if you can be cool, it 
will give you an immense advantage. 
However, let us devote the evening 
to inquiry.” 

This was done : but at first with no 
satisfactory result. They ascertained 
that Raphael had left England, but 
could not discover in what direction. 
It was prety clear, however, that he 
had left England alone. This was 
perplexing. 

rank Maule was a man by no 
means disposed to give up an inquiry 
because it was difficult. Indeed this 
= a keenness to the edge of his 
esire, and caused him to become 
more fertile in suggestions. And at 
last, after they had made many legiti- 
mate experiments—and the night was 
growing late—and Humphrey Morfill 
was becoming surly and savage—and 
Frank himself was feeling ‘deunedly 
tired of the whole affair—it suddenly 
occurred to him to visit a certain 
quoter of London where you and I, 
ecorous reader, have never spent an 
hour, and where indeed life is at this 
eriod far slower than it was in the 
ays of that splendid brute, the 
Marquis of Waterford, whose memory 
is dear to the Marquis of Downshire 
and Mr. Grantley Berkeley. 

And in that piquant h-pooh 
purlieu—that florid fi-fi field of flash 
and fancy—they encountered a little 
bird. A very pretty little bird, exqui- 
site of shape, brilliant of plumage, 
with the sweetest beak and greediest 
claws in the world, with a marvellous 
thirst for fizz. And this gay, wild- 
winged creature, of a species unknown 
to Audubon and Wilson, chirped and 
carolled musical news of the eraph. 
And the burden of that news was— 

* Bella Napoli !” 

“T shall go over at once,” said 
Morfill. 

“Pll go with you,” said Frank 
Maule, “if you'll wait till to-morrow. 
I've no particular occupation at pre- 


“ Wait till to-morrow !” exclaimed 


Humphrey. “ You didn’t expect me 
to start for the coast at once, surely ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Youseemed 
rather impetuous. However, I really 
will go with you, and to-morrow we 
shall perhaps have another comrade,” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, whether Shottesbrooke kills 
Hudson or Hudson Shottesbrooke, 
the survivor will surely look after 
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Branscombe. And there is no time 
to be lost.” 

The character which Frank Maule 
had given of the young Earl of Shot- 
tesbrooke was no exaggeration. He 
was the fair ideal of a Christian gen- 
tleman—or rather would have been, 
if Froissart had written a fifth gospel. 
There was a certain gentlemanly 
monarch of the United Kingdom 
oa God, he was not King of 

gland) of whom a poet wrote— 


“A noble, nasty course he ran, 
Supremely filthy and fastidious, 
He was the world’s first gentleman, 
And made the appellation hideous.” 


Not such sort of gentleman was Lord 
Shottesbrooke. He was the Sir Gala- 
had of the nineteenth century. Boy 
though he was, his native purity made 
his intellectual eyesight keen, and 
he judged character more truly than 
many an experienced man of the 
world. Knavery marvelled to find 
itself fathomed of this lordly child. 

I have called the young Earl a 
Christian gentleman. This, of a 
surety, he was. But he wasa knight— 
in the highest sense of that glorious 
monosyllable. Sir Philip Sydney 
would have welcomed him as a true 
brother in arms. Cowardice, dis- 
honour, falsehood, were things to him 
unimaginable. He was chivalry’s 
noblest product. 

Conceive, dear reader, what I can- 
not describe—the grief and shame of 
this young nobleman when the convic- 
tion was forced upon him that his 
sister had been false to her husband— 
ay, and more, and infinitely worse, 
that her fair fame had been soiled in 
her maidenhood, and that her dead 
mother was her accomplice! My 
God, how cold the words look as I 
write them—mending my pen, may- 
hap, in the midst of a sentence ! How 
would Shakespeare have given to 
such an awful situation eternity with 
his words of fire and blood! The 
truest gentleman alive—to whom the 
least thought of dishonour was tor- 
ture unutterable—to be told that his 
sister was . that his dead 
mother was 

No, I will not write the words of 
infamy. 
mean, when Humphrey Morfill and 
Frank Maule sought for some trace of 
Raphael Branscombe, and found oneat 
length—that night, Edward, eleventh 


Sweet Anne Page. 


That night—the night, I. 


" (May, 


Earl of Shottesbrooke, boy as he was, 
and fortunate boy as most men would 
deem him, knelt down and prayed 
God that Hudson’s bullet might kill 
him next morning. 

“Tf it be possible let this cup pass 
from me!” That was the burden of 
his prayer. Better death—better to 
sacrifice the love and break the heart 
of a beautiful young girl to whom he 
was betrothed—better to resign his 
high hope of doing service to England, 
as ten gallant earls, his foregangers, 
had done, than to live with the know- 
ledge that his mother and his sister 
had done such deeds asmen attributed 
to them. 

But the morning came, and with it 
the chill uncomfortable meeting. The 
Earl felt neither nervous nor blood- 
thirsty ; he longed for death, and felt 
a definite presentiment that what he 
longed for would notcome. It would 
be hard to say how he felt towards 
the man whom he had challenged— 
his sister’s husband. By no means 
inclined to kill him, certainly. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Hudson felt similarly to- 
wards his brother-in-law—for both 
men fired in the air. 

And when the affair was over, and 
Brabazon Aylmer was going to take 
his principal off the ground, that young 
nobleman walked across to Hudson, 
and said— 

“George, shake hands. I don't 
know how this affair will end. I 
wish I had been dead before it began. 
But it cannot end here. We must 
find that man who has brought us so 
much misery and shame. He must 
not escape.” 

“T don’t know, my lord,” said Hud- 
son plaintively. “I don’t think he 
is a man. I look upon him as a 
fiend.” 

“Where ishe? What has become 
of him ?” inquired the Earl. 

“T wish I knew,” exclaimed Hud- 
son. 

“T think I know where he is,” said 
the Earl’s second, Brabazon Aylmer. 

“ How so?” said the Earl. 

“Simply thus :—Frank Maule knew 
of this business. He came to my 
rooms at about three this morning, 
and said, ‘ You will want, in an hour 
or two, to know where Branscombe 
is. He is at Naples.’” 

“ How did he know ?” 

“ Hudson called Branscombe a fiend 
just now,” said Aylmer. “He spoke 
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truth. You are not the only men 
who are in keen pursuit-of him. Only 
last night was it discovered where he 
had gone, and the first vessel will take 
a resolute avenger in search of him. 
God knows by whose hand he will 
first meet punishment.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Hudson, 
“from all 1 have seen and heard of 
that man, I believe no one of us will 
punish him. However, let us make 
trial. How soon can we start for 
Naples?” 

A curious conversation after a meet- 
ing at Chalk Farm. Its result was 
that Lord Shottesbrooke and Hudson 
joined Morfill and Maule in their ex- 
pedition. A week later the four gen- 
tlemen were to be seen in the pleasant, 
lazy streets of the Siren City, Par- 
thenope, though assuredly without 
any ideas in their heads of either 
laziness or pleasure. 

Inquiries soon led them to the Pa- 
lazzo in the Strada Monte di Dio, 
where the Branscombes had taken 
up their quarters. Their cards were 
sent up, one languid morning, when 
the ladies were lying on couches and 
watching the magical movement of 
the slow Vesuvian smoke. 

“ Four Englishmen !” exclaimed the 
Panther, scrutinizing those polished 
parenss “*Lord Shottes- 

rooke’—ah, he’s a nice fellow ; but 


he’s engaged to Gerard Morly’s 
daughter, so he’s no good. ‘ Hudson’ 
—there are so many Hudsons—O, 
this must be the one that married 


Shottesbrooke’s sister. ‘Maule’— 
don’t know him. ‘ Morfill’—know 
him, rather. What can bring him 
here, Isola ?” 

“Tm sure I can’t imagine,” replied 
that young lady indolently. ‘Ask 
him. I suppose you're going to let 
them come up by-and-by.” 

They were admitted, and Maule, as 
the most collected of the party, ex- 

lained that they had expected to find 

r. Raphael Branscombe at the Pa- 
lazzo. Would he be in soon ? 

“Tf you could answer the question 
you have asked,” replied the Panther, 
“we should be much obliged to you. 
Papa came over to Naples purposely 
to meet Raphael, who said he would 
be here, and nothing has been heard 
of him. He is very erratic in his 
movements, and, I suppose, has alter- 
ed his mind.” 

Humphrey Morfill decided at once 
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that Claudia was uttering falsehood. 
There was a sullen gleam in his eye 
that told of this. 

The other three looked doubtful. 
Lord Shottesbrooke had yet to learn 
that it was possible for a lady to lie, 
he therefore believed . . . . and 
wondered. Hudson simply wondered. 
Frank Maule renewed his question- 


ings. 

Isola looked from one to another of 
the group with a perplexity in those 
marvellous eyes of hers. She alone 
knew that she had seen Raphael in 
Naples. She wondered why these 
four men were anxious to discover 
him. She wondered why he chose to 
hide from them. 

“Perhaps they think he’s afraid 
of them,” she thought, scornfully. 
“They don’t know the Seraph. I 
guess he’s amusing himself, and don’t 
choose to be interrupted.” 

Her conjecture was not a wild one, 
as we know. Presently Devil Brans- 
combe and the old Wolf returned from 
their stroll, and from lounging at the 
Caffé d’ Europe. 

“Friends of Raphael’s, eh?” said 
Ralph Branscombe. “I can’t make 
out what’s become of him. He wrote 
to say he should be here, for there 
were some legal documents he ex- 
pected to hand to sign. I have been 
able to hear nothing of him from 
yon office or passport people. And 

have already stayed here rather 
longer than I intended, because if I 
miss him, I don’t know when I ma 
find him again. He wanders all 
over the world.” 

The four visitors could see that this 
was the truth. 

“Won't you, gentlemen, dine with 
us?” said the Wolf, hospitably. “We 
can’t give you an English dinner, you 
know, but our cook shall do her best.” 

“Thank you,” said the young Earl, 
“unfortunately it is impossible. I 
wish it were otherwise.” 

They took leave. As they walked 
to their hotel, Maule remarked— 

“They evidently have no idea 
where Raphael Branscombe is. We 
can do nothing withthem. We must 
wait.” 

“He is expected here,” said the 
Earl. 

“T was not quite satisfied with the 
women’s looks,” said Morfill., “I 
fancy the little one, at least, knows 
something.” 
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“What can we do now?” asked 
Hudson, despairingly. 

“Play a waiting game,” answered 
Maule. “Our quarry will turn up 
where the rest of the brood are. Of 
course it isn’t as easy for you to be 
patient, with your passionate interest 
in the quest, as for me, who regard it 
as a simple scientific problem. There 
is the more reason that you should put 
yourselves in my hands.” 

Frank Maule quite enjoyed his 
captaincy. He had three men to 
keep in order, all as different as pos- 
sible. He had very little idea as to 
what would happen when they ran 
down their foe. But he deemed it 
his duty to keep his men well in hand, 
and was quite Sitermintd thatneither 
of them should do anything prema- 
ture or rash, if he could help it. 

“ What did those four fellows want 
of Raphael?” growled the old Wolf, 
on their departure. “They seemed 


devilish anxious to find him.” 
“If they want anything he don’t 
like, they'll be devilish anxious to get 
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away again, when they do find him,” 
said Devil Branscombe. 

“T suppose,” remarked Claudia to 
Isola, as those two young ladies, 
with true Parthenopean laziness and 
languor, were loitering through their 
preparation for dinner— I suppose 
those men have got some awkard busi- 
ness with Raphael. It looked like it.” 

“ Very much,” said Isola. “ Let’s 
hope they mayn’t find him.” 

“Why,” inquired the Panther. 
“You don’t suppose he’d be afraid of 
them—four to one even?” 

“Not a bit of it. I meant .... 


Jor their sakes.” 


And, emitting one of those silvery 
laughs of hers, Isola indulged in a 
pirouette that shook all her curls like 
the leaves of a birch tree tossed by 
the west wind, and then announced 
herself ready for dinner. It was not 
unconducive to the merriment of her 
young heart—the idea that, Raphael 
being at Naples, Stephen Langton 
must be somewhere near.” 

How wrong she was! 


RETIREMENT OF JOHN KEMBLE. 


Joun Putte KEMBLE made his first 
appearance, at Drury Lane, as Ham- 
let, on the 30th of September, 1783. 
He was then twenty-six, and had been 
seven years regularly on the stage. 
The three last of these he had passed in 
Dublin, where he acquired the oppor- 
tunities and reputation which led him 
to the English metropolis. He took 
leave of the public, at Covent Garden, 
as Coriolanus, on the 23rd of June, 
1817. During the long period of 
thirty-four years which intervened 
between his first and last performance 
in London, he held his ground as 
the leading tragic actor of the time, 
and the founder of an eminent school. 
Inferior to Garrick in versatility, and 
to Edmund Kean in intense passion, 
he excelled both in sustained decla- 
mation, and in dignity of demeanour, 
for which he was gifted with a lofty 
person, and features cast in the classic 
mould. His voice,from an asthmatic 
tendency, sometimes gave way, anjl 
forced him to restrain his powers, 
while his conceptions were overflow- 
ing with strength and feeling. 

e was a grave man, of solemn 


sepulchral utterance, of methodical 
habits, calm temper, and much moral 
propriety, with a strong natural ten- 
dency to the worship of Bacchus. 
But even that besetting weakness he 
kept under control, and regulated on 
philosophical principles. ‘“ We don’t 
act to-night, George,” he would some- 
timessay to the less disciplined Cooke; 
“let us get drunk ; occasionalinebriety 
gives nature a salutary fillip.” He 
forgot what a veteran brother of the 
buskin, who had the same failing, 
observed as a corollary : “ It isa plea- 
sant and cheerful thing enough to get 
drunk, but a very disagreeable busi- 
ness to get sober.” 

Educated at the College of Douay 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
John Kemble, contrary to the wishes 
of his father, determined to follow 
the family calling of the stage. He 
was a reasonably good scholar, but 
had the Snes of more profound 
learning than he possessed, and col- 
lected a large library of black-letter 
books ; but his brother Charles and 
his biographer Boaden, have both said 
that he had some difficulty in reading 
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them. In social intercourse, he never 
lost his measured tone and style. He 
declaimed in ordinary conversation, 
and in relating a common anecdote ; 
he declaimed when sober, and in his 
cups. One night, when he was very 
far gone indeed, at tlie house of a 
convivial nobleman, a servant an- 
nounced, “ Mr. Kemble’s charrut /” 
He got up with difficulty, made his 
bow, descended the stairs, supported 
by the faithful John, and entered the 
vehicle. As the door closed, and the 
coachman prepared to start, he let 
down the window and called hastily, 
“Stop! John, my good fellow, 
come here. ‘There’s half a crown for 
you :tand the next time you have 
occasion to mention the name of this 
conveyance, remember it is a trisyl- 
lable, and must be pronounced 
cha-ri-ot. Drive on.” Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons always spoke of each 
other reciprocally as “our sister 


Sarah,” and “our brother John.” 
We pass over the pedantry of the 
aitches, for which there was poetical 
authority; but our honest Saxon 
English has not yet recovered the 


shock it received from being told to 
substitute burd for beard, Room for 
Rome, and varchue for virtue. 

On the-night of Kemble’s last ap- 
pearance, it is no less true than 
strange that the house was far from 
crowded—the extreme heat of the 
weather was alleged as a cause— 
although, in the anticipation of an 
overflow, the musicians were removed, 
from the orchestra, behind the scenes, 
to afford additional accommodation 
to the pit. The luxury of stalls had 
not yet been imported. The great 
departing actor tasked his powers to 
the utmost on this his finalrepresenta- 
tion of his greatest part. It was ad- 
mitted by all present, and recorded 
by the chroniclers of the press, that 
he played with as much freshness and 
vigour as he had displayed in his best 
days. Hazlitt observed, “ It is mere 
cant to say that Mr. Kemble has 
quite fallen off of late—that he is 
not what he was: he may have de- 
clined in the opinion of some jealous 
admirers, because he is no longer in 
exclusive possession of the stage ; but 
in himself he has not fallen off a jot. 
Why then do we approve of his re- 
tiring? Because we do not wish him 
to wait till it is necessary for him to 
retire.” The reason is a sound one, 
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and Kemble did well to bear it in 
mind. He did better when a few 
mistaken enthusiasts pressed him to 
return, and be declined. Why was 
not Mrs. Siddons equally resolute ? 
She -re-appeared again and again. 
The cause was family kindness, but 
the effect was a martyrdom of her 
own fame. An actress who revives 
once a year cannot play as she did 
when in constant practice. An un- 
certain wavering between public and 
private life weakens the reminiscence 
of the one and detracts from the 
gracefulness of the other. The last 
breakdown of Grisi, in 1866, after 
several “farewells,” caused both her 
friends and enemies to mourn. 

When Kemble entered as Coriolanus 
on the memorable 23rd of June, the 
audience rose simultaneously, to 
evince their respect, and reiterated 
peals of approbation, for a consider- 
able time, impeded the progress of 
the play. Many of its passages were 
applied with avidity to the occasion, 
and when the curtain dropped, a few 
placards were exhibited in the pit, 
with this inscription : “ No Farewell.” 
Then the applause redoubled, and 
continued until, after an interval 
of some minutes, Kemble again 
presented himself. In Edinburgh, 
not long before, he had taken leave 
in a poetical address, written ex- 
pressly by Sir Walter Scott, which 
contained the following lines, often 
quoted and worthy of repetition, 
more from the sentiment than the 
versification :— 

“ But years steal on, and higher duties crave 
Some space between the theatre and grave ; 
That, like the Roman in the Capitol, 

I may adjust my mantle ere I fall.” 

Either he felt that he could not im- 
prove on this, or thought with Gar- 
rick, when standing for the last time 
before a London audience, with whom 
his life had been passed, that “the 
jingle of rhyme and the fictitious 
language of poetry” would accord 
but ill with the feelings of such a 
moment. He confined himself to 
the following few valedictory sen- 
tences, in the most unpretending and 
concisely expressed prose :—‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I appear before you 
for the last time, to terminate, most 
reluctantly, my long professional 
career. I did not think I should have 
composure enough for this occasion, 
and had it accordingly in contem- 
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plation to take my leave of you in 
silence. But lest this might be 
misconstrued by some into disrespect, 


I have determined, in compliance- 


with custom, to address a few words 
to you on my departure. No exer- 
tions on my part have been spared to 
improve our dramatic representations 
with respect to their splendour and 
accuracy ; but particularly those of 
our divine Shakespeare. For these 
exertions I have been amply re- 
warded by your applause, which has 
attended me from my first appear- 
ance as a candidate for public favour. 
Your kindness will never be defaced 
from my memory. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I respectfully bid you an un- 
willing farewell.” It would have 
been difficult to have said less, and 
impossible to express what was said 
in more commonplace terms. 

As Kemble retreated from obser- 
vation, amidst a hurricane of tumul- 
tuous plaudits, a gentleman in the pit 
handed to Talma, who sat in the 
orchestra, a white satin embroidered 
scarf, accompanied by a laurel wreath 
and a letter, desiring him to place it 
on the stage. The graceful manner 
in which the French Roscius complied 
with this request was warmly ap- 
plauded, and the manager being called 
for, Mr. Fawcett appeared, took up 
the trophies, and having stated his 
conjecture as to the intentions of the 
house, professed unqualified delight 
in being directed to hand them to 
Mr. Kemble. But he was first directed 
to read the letter, which he did with 
as good emphasis and discretion as a 
professed comic actor could muster, 
on a sudden demand, and on a serious 
occasion. It was a long, laboured 
tissue of panegyric, compared with 
which the most highly coloured of 
Dryden’s adulatory dedications dis- 
solves into milk and water. The 
climax wound up with a request: 
“We entreat of you not to take your 
Jinal leave on this, the night named 
for your last performance. We earn- 
estly entreat that you will not at once 
deprive the public of their gratifica- 
tion and the stage of your support. 
All we ask is that you will consent to 
amg a few nights each season, as 

ong as your health will permit. We 
conjure you to grant this request, by 
your own fame, an object which is 
not more dear to you than it is to us, 
and we confidently rely upon your 
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respect for public opinion, that you 
will not cover us with the regret of a 
refusal. We have spared the annex- 
ation of signatures as inadequate and 
unnecessary, even if our numbers and 
restricted limits permitted that form. 
The pealing applause of the audience 
each night of your performance, and 
the united vowe which accompanies 
this, are the best attestation of the 
public sentiment. P.S. The receiver 
of this is requested to read it aloud, 
or hand it along the row in the pit, 
or round the box in which he is 
seated.” 

Whether this application proceeded 
from a small clique of private friends, 
or froma large section of the unbiassed 
public, never transpired. Something 
of the same kind occurred when Mrs. 
Siddons left the stage. A committee 
was formed to urge her regular return, 
but she had either the good taste to 
resist their importunities, or yielded 
to the advice of her real friends. The 
gentleman who originated the at- 
tempt greatly suspected that, in her 
heart, she wished to form a new en- 
gagement, and had givena hint to that 
effect. Such partings, if not volun- 
tary, are as little entitled to respect 
as the resumption of imperial power 
by the co-Emperor Maximilian after 
his abdication. John Kemble re- 
mained deaf to the flattering appeal 
addressed to him, and thenceforward 
his achievements in the art he had so 
eminently adorned lived only in the 
memory of his admirers. While feel- 
ings of mingled respect and regret 
were prevailing before the curtain, 
they were still more powerfully 
evinced by Mr. Kemble’s professional 
associates behind the scenes. All 
contended to be foremost in their 
expressions of kind condolence, and 
were eager to obtain some memorial, 
no matter how trifling, of their long 
cherished love and admiration. Ma- 
thews received from his hands the 
gift of his sandals, which he held 
aloft in triumph and exclaimed, “ Al- 
though I am proud to have his san- 
dals, I can never hope to tread in his 
shoes.” Miss Bristow obtained the 
handkerchief he had used that even- 
ing while uttering his farewell, which 
she playfully promised to keep with 
more faith than Desdemona did the 
first gift of the Moor. On Mr. Kemble 
leaving the theatre thestage-entrance 
was filled by all ranks of the dramatic 
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corps, carpenters, scene-shifters, pro- 
perty-men, and supernumeraries, anx- 
ious to offer a last salutation to their 
veteran commander ; while the out- 
side of the door was thronged by in- 
dividuals of all callings and grades, 
eager to catch a last glimpse of their 
tried and valued favourite. There are 
many portraits of John Kemble, and 
many engravings from the portraits. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence has faithfully 
handed him down to posterity as 
Hamlet, Rolla, and Cato. 

His fortune received some injury 
from the burning of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and altogether his savings 
were less than might have been ex- 
pected. His habits, with-the excep- 
tion of a passion for rare old books, 
were not expensive, and he had no 
children to provide for. His claims 
to sound erudition were shaken by a 
very pedantic, singular, and arbitrary 
pronunciation of many words, for 
which he could neither adduce clas- 
sical nor etymological authority, nor 
even the sovereign rule of custom, 
**Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et 

norma loquendi.” 

Colman seems to have had Kemble 
in his eye when he described Sir 
Edward Mortimer : 

‘* Edward is all deep reading, and black 
letter ; 

He shows it in his very chin. Hespeaks 

Mere dictionary, and he pores on pages 

That give plain sense the headache ! 

* Scarce and curious,’ 

Are baits his learning nibbles at; his 

brain 

Is cramm’d with mouldy volumes, cramp 

and useless, 

Like a librarian’s lumber room.” 


The picture is overcharged, as such 
pictures generally are. 

On Kemble’s last night, a portion 
of the audience demanded the with- 
drawal of the farce, “The Portrait of 
Cervantes.” The rest insisted as 
vociferously on its being acted, as 
announced in the bills. The curtain 
was lowered before the first scene 
concluded, and the company grew 
thinner. But the farce party con- 
tinued their cries, and up went the 
curtain again. Many of the no-farce 
faction being still left, continued their 
opposition, and got themselves kicked 
out of the pit with broken heads, “in 
compliment to Mr. Kemble.” Surely 
the intense respect of these turbulent 
admirers would have been more sen- 
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sibly evinced by their walking quietly 
out, or remaining quietly in, until the 

rovision for their entertainment had 
been duly exhausted. On the 27th of 
June, 1817, four days after his last 
performance, Mr. Kemble was com- 
plimented by his personal friends and 
the admirers of the drama, with a 
dinner and testimonial, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. The chair was taken 
by Lord Holland ; many other noble- 
men of rank and renown were present, 
with above 340 guests of all grades 
and professions, sculptors, painters, 
poets, authors, and actors, including 
amongst the latter the celebrated 
French tragedian, Talma. Lord Hol- 
land took his s¢at about half-past 
seven o'clock, at the head of the 

rincipal table, with Mr. Kemble on 
his right, and the Duke of Bedford on 
his left hand. At the other tables Mr. 
Charles Kemble, Mr. Young, and Mr. 
Mathews presided. Fifty years ago 
these compliments to departing excel- 
lence were less frequent than they 
have since become, and were more 
valuable from their rarity. Now, 
every notoriety of every class claims 
a dinner and testimonial. Tom Sayers 
had his; Jem Mace will probably be 
the next, unless some actor of note 
steps in and supersedes him. We 
have heard—but vouch not for the 
fact—that aspirants for this distinc- 
tion have canvassed for each other by 
mutual concert ; and we have also 
heard that not very many years since 
a provincial actor of no great fame 
was in the habit, as long as his money 
lasted, of giving himself public din- 
ners. He polled up the mayor of 
whatever town he happened to be in, 
for president, issued the invitations, 
settled the toasts, prepared the 
speeches, and paid the bill. The fact 
is, charlatanerie in all its phases ever 
was, is, and will be a leading ingre- 
dient in these and such like ceremo- 
nials. The tickets for the Kemble 
commemoration were fixed at two 
guineas, which included the dinner 
and intended vase. 

After the usual “Non nobis Do- 
mine,” the royal toasts, and “God 
save the King,” Lord Holland rose 
and displayed a drawing of the, as 
yet unfinished, piece of plate to be 
presented to Mr. Kemble. He then 
read the inscription which ran thus : 
“To John Philip Kemble, on his re- 
tiring from the stage, of which for 
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thirty-four years he has been the 
ornament and pride ; which to his 
learning, taste, and genius, is in- 
debted for its present state of refine- 
ment (great applause), and which, 
under his auspices, consecrated to 
the support of the legitimate drama, 
and more particularly to the glory of 
Shakespeare (applause), has attained 
to a degree of splendour and pyro- 
sperity before unknown,” (where was 
the ghost of Garrick to cry ‘No, no! 
horsesand elephants!’) ‘this vase, from 
a numerous bedy of his admirers, as 
amark ot their gratitude and respect, 
was presented by the hands of their 
chairman on the 27th of June, 
1817.” F 

The noble chairman then observed : 
“Tt has been said by Mr. Sheridan, 
that the materials of an actor’s fame 
are more perishable than any other 
artist’s ; but the object of this meet- 
ing is to counteract the imperfection 
of the art (applause.) Mr. Kemble 
has counteracted it, and as long as 





Shakespeare is remembered, Mr. 
Kemble can never be forgotten. He 


will be remembered in the general 
improvement of the English theatre, 
in the propriety of costume, and in 
all the qualities which distinguish 
the scholar and the critic. The sen- 
timents of the inscription, I am 
satisfied, are those of the meeting, 
in whose name I must thank my 
friend Mr. Kemble for the delight 
they have so often experienced, and 
declare their respect for him as 
a scholar, an antiquarian, and a 
critic, and their affection for him as 
aman of independence and honour- 
able character (loud applause.) I 
have now to beg that my friend will 
accept the offered vase as a mark of 
the sentiments I have endeavoured 
to express. A gentleman present 
will recite an ode, which will do 
more justice to the occasion than any 
speech of mine is capable of.” _ 

Mr. Young then presented himself 
from the row of seats at which he 
presided, and recited with great 
point and animation the celebrated 
*‘ Farewell,” written by the Bard of 
Hope, which is too generally remem- 
bered to require insertion here. The 
concluding stanza— ; 

“ Yet shall our latest age 
This parting scene review— 
Pride of the British stage, 
A long and last adieu !” 
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was admirably sung, having been set 
to music by Tom Cocke. 

Lord Holland then bricfly proposed 
the health of the distinguished guest, 
which, of course, was received with en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Kemble saidin reply : 

“Gentlemen, for your presence 
here to-day, and the favour you have 
done me in drinking my health, I 
beg to offer you my most sincere and 
heartfelt acknowledgments. Un- 
used, as I am, to extemporaneous 
public speaking, it will not appear 
extraordinary that Ishould bea little 
embarrassed in addressing an assem- 
bly in which I see so many persons 
highly valued for their genius and 
talents. I shall therefore, gentlemen, 
be obliged to confine myself to say- 
ing, that this is the greatest honour 
that could possibly be conferred on 
me; and asit is a distinction that 
never has been shown to any of my 
predecessors, I feel, for that reason, 
how far your favour exceedseverything 
my deserts could justly challenge (ap- 
plause). Gentlemen, the termsin which 
you have been pleased to convey to 
me your approbation of my profes- 
sional exertions, and of my private 
conduct, leave me nothing to say, but 
that Iam very proud you think so 
highly of me. Your noble chairman 
has done me the honour of attri- 
buting to me much more merit than I 
can pretend to ; his feelings have led 
him, I fear, very much to overstate 
my services ; but I can truly say, 
that when he attributed to me a 
strong desire to discharge my duty 
fairly in the different parts of my pro- 
fession, as faras my honest endeavours 
to deserve that praise could be con- 
sidered as entitling me to it, so far 
your noble chairman has spoken of 
me only with justice (great applause.) 
The manner in which you have so 
kindly stepped forward in order to 
liand down to posterity my exertions on 
the stage, is too flattering to my feel- 
ings not to affect my heart most 
deeply. (Here thes peaker was so 
much affected that he paused for a 
few seconds.) I receive your gift, 
gentlemen, with affection, with grati- 
tude ; and it is pleasing to me to 
hope, that I shall still be remembered, 
when this mark of your kindness has 
faded away, since my farewell has 
been sung by the muse that dictated 
the ‘ Pleasuresof Hope.’ (Prolonged 
applause.) ” 
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This speech, though short, is open 
to objections, in spite of the acclama- 
tions which attended it. A few 
bottles of champagne are fine stimu- 
lants to enthusiasm at the moment, 
but when the fumes have sub- 
sided, sober criticism claims to be 
heard. Fhe old school-boy cant of 
“unused as I am to extemporaneous 
public speaking,” was unworthy of 
Kemble and the occasion. He was 
invited on the 24th of May, accepted 
the invitation on the Ist of June, and 
had twenty-seven days to ponder on 
what was to take place. He knew, 
as a matter of course, that his health 
would be drank, and equally as a 
matter of course had prepared his 
reply. To tell his auditors that he 
had not done so, was an insult to 
theircommon sense. Besides, he had 
been tolerably well used to extem- 
poraneous speaking during the 
O. P. riots, when for ten weeks he 


had to appear three or four times 


per night, and improvise defences 
against accusations which sprang up 
at the moment, as rapidly as mush- 
rooms, when their predecessors were 
disposed of. Kemble’s insinuation that 
his deserts could hardly challenge a 
distinction withheld from his most 
illustrious predecessors, was insincere 
and jesuitical. It would also have 
been more graceful and modest if he 
had allowed other lips than his own 
to remind the company of the fact. 

The guest concluded his speech by 
proposing “ The Health of the Noble 
Chairman.” The chairman, in return- 
ing thanks, declared that it was 
most gratifying to him to preside in 
such an assembly ; he then proceeded 
to eulogise the political genius of 
Mr. Campbell, and asked for a full 
bumper to the author of the ode. 

Mr. Campbell said, he was so 
wholly unprepared and completely 
overcome by the honour conferred on 
him, that he was quite incapable of 
returning a ae answer, or of 
giving vent to those feelings under 
the influence of which he rose. The 
heat of the weather also had, for 
several days past,,atfected his health, 
and he was perfectly unable to make 
a speech, if he were inclined to do 
so; but he was sure the company 
would think better of him for ab- 
staining from such a course. He had 
received an honour which he felt he 
did not deserve ; but he should ever 
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reflect on it with pleasure, and ever 
participate in those feelings of en- 
thusiasm which appeared to pervade 
the present meeting, in doing honour 
to the great ornament of the English 
stage. He should end here if he did 
not know that there was more 
genuine poetry in the room than he 
could pretend to. But he saw a dis- 
tinguished contemporary near him, 
who ought to have assisted, as he as- 
suredly would have gone before him, 
in composing a farewell ode. He 
alluded to the author of “Lalla 
Rookh” (loud applause). He also 
took this opportunity of particularly 
introducing to the company, the Rev. 
Mr. Crabbe, whose presence he did 
not expect, a gentleman who might 
be termed the father of modern poets. 
Some said that Tommy Moore by 
remaining mute, implied that silence 
gave consent to the compliment paid 
to him by his brother bard. But he 
would have been out of order had 
he spoken, and had too much tact 
to commit a solecism. Lord Hol- 
land next gave “Mr. Fawcett and the 
actors of Covent Garden Theatre.” 
Mr. Fawcett, in returning thanks 
for the honour conferred on ten and 
his brother performers, observed, 
that next to the pleasure of receivin 
the applause of a good-nature 
audience at Covent Garden, the ap- 
probation of that splendid assembly 
which he then addressed, was most 
grateful to his heart. He and his 
fellow-actors did not take any pride 
to themselves for the plan which led 
to the meeting of this day ; but they 
felt the honour done to their brother 
in the utmost recesses of their hearts 
(applause). He was sure no soldier 
that traced the doubtful field of 
Waterloo felt more for his General 
than they did for theirs (applause). 
He was about to give up his com- 
mand, but he had done great good 
while he held it ; and his example, 
he was convinced, would not be for- 
gotten (applause). He had‘ left an 
indelible impression behind him. To 
him the actor was obliged for raising 
his profession to a degree of respecta- 
bility which it never before possessed 
(applause). They would keep their 
eyes steadily fixed on the example 
left them ; and though few could ho 
to rival him as an agtor, yet all mi iit 
endeavour to achieve that ate 


character which he so highly pos- 
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sessed—the character of a good and 
honest man (applause.) 

Lord Holland, after adverting to 
the liberality which Mr. Kemble dis: 
during the rebuilding of 

rury-lane Theatre, gave the health 
of Mr. Rae, and_the Drury-lane 
Fund. Mr. Rae returned thanks, and 
added, “ After the eloquent speech 
we have just heard, I shall merely 
say that I and my brother performers 
participate entirely in the feelings of 
affection and respect manifested to- 
wards Mr. Kemble, on this occasion, 
by men of the most exalted station, 
talent, and learning. The establish- 
ment with which we are connected 
will ever recollect with pride that 
on the boards of Drury-lane Mr. 
Kemble commenced the career which 
he has now so splendidly terminated” 
(warm applause). 

On the morning of the same day, 
June the 27th, a deputation from the 
Drury-lane company, comprising 
Messrs. Rae, Dowton, J. Johnstone, 
and Holland, had waited on Mr. 
Kemble, at his own house, as a token 
of respect. Mr. Rae then addressed 


him in the following words: “Sir, 


Mr. Dowton, Mr. Holland, Mr. John- 
stone, and myself, as representing the 

erformers of Drury-lane theatre, 
Lave the honour to tender you our 
tribute of personal respect, and at 
the same time deeply to lament your 
having withdrawn yourself from the 
stage, of which, for many years, you 
have been the pride and distinguished 
ornament. I am concerned that ill- 
ness prevented my accompanying 
these gentlemen, for this purpose, on 
the evening of your universally re- 
gretted retirement; but we trust, 
though late in the expression of our 
feelings, it will not be the less ac- 
ceptable. As the representatives of 
Drury-lane theatre, we proudly feel 
that there you attained and moe owe 
that high professional character 
which is now deservedly drawing 
forth every mark of public estima- 
tion ; and we beg to assure you that 
we fully participate in these general 
feelings of admiration and regard. We 
feel that you have added adignity to 
the profession, both from your genius 
in the art itself, and by the force, of 
your example in private life. We 
take our leave ®f you, wishing you 
the enjoyment of health, and 
cherishing an earnest hope that the 
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remainder of your life, may, in every 
respect, be as happyas it has hitherto 
been serviceable and ornamental to 
learning and the drama.” 

Lord Holland expressed his satis- 
faction at witnessing the liberality of 
sentiment which pervaded the two 
winter theatres, rivals as they were 
in some respects. But he was sure 
that the liberality of Englishmen 
would not be confined to their own 
country. They had nowa great actor 
from a neighbouring nation amongst 
them (enthusiastic applause). He 
was happy that all were so eager to 
express their gratification at this cir- 
cumstancee He should therefore 
propose “ The health of M. Talma, 
and success to the French stage.” 
This toast was drank with long-con- 
tinued plaudits. 

Mons. Talma spoke as follows, in 
English, and with a good accent :— 

“Gentlemen, it it impossible for 
me, in a foreign language, to express 
my warm gratitude for the hospitable 
way in which you have this day re- 
ceived me (applause), and for the 
honour you have done, in my person, 
tothe French stage. To be thought 
worthy of notice on an occasion con- 
secrated to my dear friend Kemble 
(shouts of applause), I estimate as 
one of the highest honours of my life. 
As I cannot thank you with my 
tongue, you will, I hope, suffer me 
to thank you with my heart (plaudits). 
Gentlemen, permit me to drink suc- 
cess to the British stage” (thunders 
of applause). 

These few words, delivered in a 
clear and powerful voice, with great 
boldness of utterance, and much 
vehemence. of action, had a most 
surprising effect on the audience. 
But this curt oration, condensed 
almost into Spartan brevity, was 
quite long enough to get the speaker 
into hot water when he re-crossed to 
his own side of the Channel. The 
newspapers accused him of having 
adulated “ Le perfide Albion,” at the 
expense of i belle France,” of 
drinking success to the enemies of 
Gaul, when he only thanked the 
hospitality of England. He found it 
necessary to defend himself from the 
exaggerated charge, which he did in 
the following straightforward, gentle- 
manlike explanation, addressed to 
the editor of the Moniteur, on the 
2ist of August, 1817 :— 
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“Srr,—I learn, upon my return from 
England, that, on the credit of certain 
journals, I am publicly assailed with 
reproaches, of which I feel it my 
duty to take immediate notice. 

“It is pretended that I wished to 
smuggle into Calais some articles of 
English “merchandise, which were 
seized. In answer to this I have 
only to say that the accusation is 
wholly unfounded. My effects were 
examined with much politeness by 
the custom-house officers of Calais, 
who did not discover that in any 
respect I had contravened the laws. 

“The second accusation which is 
brought against me is of a nature 
more serious ; and the high value I 
attach to the esteem of the public— 
an object to which the whole efforts 
of my life have been devoted—the 
duty I owe to my friends and co my- 
self, make it imperative upon me to 
justify myself in this particular more 
explicitly. 

“ After the last representation of 
Mr. John Kemble, the first actor of 
the English Theatre, as justly dear 
for his noble character as for his rare 
talents, his friends and admirers 
assembled at a farewell dinner, in 
order to testify to him in a striking 
manner their attachment and regret. 
The greatest noblemen, the most dis - 
tinguished artists and men of letters, 
were present. According to the 
English custom, toasts were given ; 
and in the midst of three or four 
hundred persons at table, and of a 
great number of spectators, it was 
thought proper to render me an 
object of particular distinction. The 
noble lord who was president of the 
féte, proposed a toast to my honour, 
and to the glory of the French stage. 
I replied by some phrases which were 
graciously received, and in which I 
endeavoured to express my gratitude 
for the reception, so full of kindness, 
which I had experienced, and my 
wishes for the prosperity of the 
English Theatre. This return of 
politeness was, in a manner, a duty 
which the most severe observer of 
propriety could not condemn. 

“Some English journals which 
have not reported with scrupulous 
exactness the extempore speeches at 
this ee have not given mine 
more correctly than others, and the 
rs, in translating them, 


French pa 
have not shown greater fidelity. 
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“To join a ‘political wish to the 
toast I proposed, in the midst of per- 
sons who merely assembled to cele- 
brate the arts, and to honour parti- 
cularly my own profession, would have 
been, to say the least, a folly ; to for- 
get in the same situation that I was 
a Frenchman, would have been 
something more than absence of 
mind ; and this double unsuitable- 
ness would have been tacitly blamed 
even by those to whom I addressed 
myself. 

“T am delighted to make known 
the reception, truly fraternal, which 
I experienced from the artists of 
London—the flattering distinctions, 
the eager attentions of which I have 
been the object in the highest classes 
of society ; but the profound grati- 
tude which I feel for the testimonies 
of affection and esteem—honourable 
alike to the French Theatre and to 
myself—has never made and never 
will make me forget that sentiment 
without a rival, the predilection which 
every good man owes to the country 
of his birth.” 

Talma’s presence at the Kemble 
festival gave a zest to its attrac- 
tions. His graceful, unaffected, and 
gentlemanly deportment, his few 
words, not requiring the aid of trans- 
lation, gained him even more ad- 
mirers than his splendid exhibitions 
in conjunction with Mademoiselle 
Georges, at the Opera-house. 

The healths of the respected chair- 
man and the patriarchal Flaxman 
were given and responded to with 
good taste and brevity, almost rival- 
ling that of Talma. Lord Holland 
then proposed “Mr. Young, the 
reciter of the Ode’ Young replied 
in a neat speech, which would have 
been more becoming had he said less of 
himself. He declared that to Mr. 
Kemble’sexample he entirely owed the 
success he had hitherto met with in his 
profession. He delivered his decided 
opinion that no actor could remain 
long a favourite with the public who 
formed himself on any school but 
that of Kemble, and who ventured 
to tread in any other steps; steps 
which, although at an humble dis- 
tance, he hoped he should pursue. 

This was evidently an indirect 
thrustat the Kean heresy, with which 
the town was at that moment strongly 
inoculated. Kean was absent. He was 
out of London, fulfilling a provincial 
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engagement, and, not being Sir 
Boyle Roche’s bird, was unable to be 
in two places at once. But he sent 
ten guineas as his contribution of 
respect to the vase. This might 
have insured him civility, if not 
notice, which he could scarcely look 
for on an occasion exclusively devoted 
to the glorification of Kemble. Sam- 
son had no right to expect a compli- 
ment amidst the ruins of the temple 
he had tumbled on the heads of its 
worshippers. Every school of philo- 
sophy, science, mechanics, morals, 
sculpture, painting, and acting, is 
the best and infallible one—accord- 
ing to the judgment of its votaries. 
During the prevalence of the Kemble 
mania, all the actors measured their 
words, enunciated them with diffi- 
culty, attitudinized, and made long 
pauses ; when Kean came into vogue, 
a clear voice and a lofty person were 
considered the greatest impediments 
to tragic success, of which poor Con- 
way furnished a striking example. 
John Kemble said of Conway “ He is 
a very ¢al/ man ;” of Edmund Kean, 
“ Heis a verysmall man ;’ thepeculiar 
emphasis with which he marked the 


antithetical adjectives, implied that 


he meant a sneer at both. Kemble 
should have been above a sneer in 
either case. Again, on seeing Kean’s 
Sir Giles Overreach, he said, “ It 
must be admitted this little man is 
terribly in earnest.” When unwisely 
induced afterwards to attempt the 
same part, without any of the little 
man’s terrible earnestness, he broke 
down, to the mortification of his 
friends, and the enduring shame of 
some Vandals amongst the audience, 
who hissed becagse the setting sun 
had lost a portion of its meridian 
radiance. “ It is time that I should 
retire,’ murmured the insulted lu- 
minary- 

Hazlitt says of this lamentable 
incident, “ Mr. Kemble, with all his 
faults, has powers and faculties which 
no one else on the stage possesses ; 
why then does he not rely on these 
instead of throwing himself upon the 
charity of criticism? He has given 
the public great, incalculable plea- 
sure ; and does he know s0 little of the 
world as to trust to its generosity 

Truly does the poet disparage 


“ The fickle reek of popular applause.” 
The iron blinds at Apsley House 
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remained as memorials of the value 
of the fleeting vapour long after the 
ebullitions which caused their erec- 
tion had faded into history. “How 
gratifying it is,” once observed an en- 
thusiastic friend, “to see your Grace’s 
lasting popularity!” “ Look at my 
shutters!” replied the Iron Duke, 
mildly, pointing to them with asmile 
in which the sardonic and humourous 
were happily blended. But we are 
losing sight of the Symposium. 

As the evening wore on, the toasts 
and speeches “grew fast and furious.” 
From sober eulogy they advanced to 
heated enthusiasm. Charles Ma- 
thews, when his turn came, delivered 
himself pleasantly, without affecta- 
tion, and doubtless, under the excite- 
ment of the moment felt every word 
he uttered. Not satistied with hearing 
Mr. Kemble hailed asa general, he 
thought proper to promote him to a 
sovereign. Had not the company soon 
after dispersed, in all probability the 
copious libations would have elevated 
the departing hero still higher, and 
before morning he would have been 
throned on Mount Olympus and 
speechified into a deity. 

But the most glaring and original 
episode in the programme of proceed- 
ings was the speech of Mr. Horace 
Twiss, in rising to return thanks for 
the health of his illustrious aunt, 
Mrs. Siddons. We transcribe it for 
the general benefit, in its integrity, 
totus, teres, atque rotundus :— 

“It becomes me to state, as my 
apology for addressing your lordship 
and this assembly, that I do so at the 
special desire of Mrs. Siddons, who, 
understanding that this honour was 
designed for her, requested that I 
would return her most grateful ac- 
knowledgments. Your lordship has 
observed how frail are the materials 
of the actor's work. His exertions, 
unlike those of other artists, perish 
even in their birth; no scroll, no 
canvas, no marble preserves them, 
but, as it were in a mirror, they 
‘come like shadows, so depart.’ It 
is only therefore from the impression 
which the powers of great tragedians 
have produced on the acknowledged 
judges of their own time, that pos- 
terity can obtain any direct criterion 
of their deserts, and most splendidly 
has contemporary opinion to-day at- 
tested and recorded the excellence of 
its favourites, in this thronged atten- 
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dance and pervading enthusiasm of 
an assembly so distinguished in every 
various walk of talent and of taste. I 
will only add, that if there be terms 
which can more forcibly and feelingly 
than any others, convey to such an 
auditory the deep sense which Mrs. 
Siddons* will always retain of the 
honour and kindness now conferred 
upon her, those are the terms which, 
could she herself have been present, 
she would have selected to express the 
thanks I but attempt to offer so im- 
perfectly in her name.” 

Really this tirade is, as our French 
neighbours say, wn peu trop fort. It 
savours of quackery and pre-arrange- 
ment toa most offensive extent. How 
could Mrs. Siddons have been guilty 
of such bad taste as to let anyone 
know that she fancied her health 
would have been proposed? If she 
received a hint to that effect she 
should have kept counsel, and not let 
out the “secrets of the prison-house.” 
How could she have had the incon- 
siderateness to bespeak Mr. Horace 
Twiss to return thanks for her, or 
how could Mr. Horace Twiss have 
had the folly to give way to such a 
weakness in his aunt,and thus expose 
both himself and her to the whispered 
ridicule which buzzed round the 
room, and was afterwards more au- 
dibly expressed out of doors? Nothing 
could have been worse conceived than 
this speech, except perhaps the mode 
—according to the reporters—in 
which it was delivered ; and yet Mr. 
Twiss had the bad taste—shall we 
call it effrontery !—to conclude by 
declaring that he had said exactly 
what, had Mrs. Siddons been present, 
she herself would have offered on tle 
occasion! Let us imagine, that by 
any incidental hiatus in the arrange- 
ments this health had been forgotten. 
How the subject and commentator 
would have been mutually sold—to 
use an expressive and very intelligible 
term in our modern vocabulary. Mr. 
H. Twiss would then have found 
himself in the predicament which 
sometimes chances to professed din- 
ing-out wits—he must have given 
himself the cue for his own joke. 

Much as the last orator we have 
named may have felt self-persuaded 
that the talents of “his Uncle John” 
were to be indisputably settled and 
recorded by a dinner and a piece of 


plate, concerted by a clique of private 
friends, we crave leave to dissent 
from this sweeping deduction. It 
“posterity can only obtain a clear 
notion of histrionic excellence from 
the impression which the powers of a 
great tragedian have produced on the 
acknowledged judges of his own 
time,” by what system of reasoning 
shall we reconcile the tributes be- 
stowed, at different periods, upon 
actors whose styles’ were as dis- 
tinct as liglit and darkness? upon 
the jarring and utterly opposite 
claims of Kemble, Kean, and Ma- 
cready ? Each had his feast and tes- 
timonial from a numerous body of 
his personal admirers. This, in some 
degree, puts the recipient upon a level 
with a successful race-horse. Carry 
the comparison a little farther. Only 
one can win, but the next may be 
within a length, a neck, or a nose of 
the conqueror. Testimonials are 
many, but they do not reach all who 
deserve them. Let the disappointed 
remember that favour and private 
interest, in these cases, as in many 
others, acts as a spur to public apathy. 
“You cannot stand upon ene leg as 
long as I can,” said a dancer to a 
Spartan. “No,” replied the philo- 
sopher, “but any goose can, and 
nothing is thought of it.” If you fail 
in procuring a complimentary salver 
or goblet, console yourself by turning 
to the pages of the Newmarket Ca- 
lendar; there you will find that 
while Kemble, Kean, and Macready 
have won each his cup, Eclipse, Lord 
Lyon, and Gladiateur can show their 
twenty. 

John Kemble survived his retire- 
ment nearly six years, during which 
time he resided chiefly at Lausanne, 
where he died on the 20th of Ee- 
bruary, 1823. His widow outlived 
him for twenty-three years, and died 
at Leamington on the 13th of May, 
1845, aged ninety. ‘The Kemble 
school has long been defunct: not 
even an adumbration is to be found 
amongst existing actors. That of 
Macready still lives in Phelps, and 
that of Edmund Kean expired in 
January last, with the premature and 
lamented death of his son Charles, 
who, with superior education and a 
more refined mind and habits, inhe- 
rited much of his father’s genius and 
brilliant style, 
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“MY QUEEN.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“T will not dream of her, tall and stately, 
She that I love may be fairy light, 
I will not say she should walk sedately, 
Whatever she does, it will sure be right.” 


“Make haste, children, or you'll 
be late for the train, the cab’s at the 
door ; all packed—do make haste.” 

Thus called out Mrs. St. Clair to 
her two daughters, whom, by the 
way, she always called “children,” 
though Georgie, the eldest, was a fine, 
handsome girl of twenty, and Mab, 
the youngest, just eighteen. 

“Oh Georgie, do be quick,” said 
Mab, “ mamma’s in such a fuss.” 

“Mamma’s always in a fuss, Mab, 
and there’s plenty of time—oh dear 
me, and here comes Bryant to fuss 
us still more.” 

“Miss St. Clair, ave you ready ? 
your mamma's in the cab, sitting 
waiting for you.” 

“Oh, Bryant, are you come to worry 
too? do go away, I’m ready now; go 
down and say I’m coming.” 

And Georgie ran down stairs, and 
jumped into the cab with her mother 
and Mab, while the maid and man 
disposed of themselves in another. 

“To the Victoria Station, as quick 
as possible,’ called out Mrs. St. 
Clair. “Really, Georgie, I wonder you 
keep me waiting in this kind of way.” 

“ Well, mamma, I couldn’t help it, 
at the last moment there are such 
heaps of things to be done, and you 
know we're in plenty of time; really 
we always are, and then we have a 
long wait, and it’s such a bore.” 

“Better to wait than be late for 
the train, which we'd always be if 
we depended on you, Georgie.” 

Then silence for a few minutes, as 
the cab jolted along the streets ; and 
the girls amused themselves looking 
out at the long lines of placards, of 
all kinds and descriptions, from the 
Christmas pantomime to Cassell’s 
Family Bible. At last Mab whisper- 
ed to Georgie, “Did you ever see 
anything like the quantity of luggage 
we've brought? I’m quite ashamed.” 

“ Really,” said Georgie, “ have we; 
T’m.so sorry, it looks as if we were 


My Queen. 


going to live at Uncle Harry's. 
Mamma, why did we bring such a 
quantity ¢” 

“Why do you ask me, Georgie? I 
didn’t pack the boxes; Bryant said 
she couldn’t do with less.” 

“Tm perfectly certain she could ; 
just look, Mab, there’s “The Ark,” 
and another box and two bags on the 
servant’s cab, and I suppose, to judge 
by the swinging of this one, we've a 
pretty good lot here too—all I hope 
1s we haven’t brought “The Malakoff.” 

“Indeed we have,” said Mab, 
laughing, “and more besides.” 

“T declare it’s a shame ; I shall 
just go and speak to Bryant about it.” 

“ What's the use of that!” said her 
mother, “when they’re all on the 
cabs now ?” 

“Oh, Georgie, I advise you not,” 
chimed in Mab, “ Bryant’s not in the 
best of humours ; you know she never 
is when she’s fussed.” 

“T wish I’d known it before, I’m 
so ashamed going to ‘The Chase’ with 
such a load.” 

“Well, my dear, you know your 
uncle asked us to stay three weeks, 
and how are we to do that without 
enough of clothes ?” 

“Three weeks! but this looks 
like three years. But here we are. 
Ha, ha, mamma! I knew I was 
right, we’ve forty-five minutes to 
wait.” 

“ Well, it won’t kill you ; and I’m 
sure I’m delighted we can take it so 
quietly.” 

“It’s more than I am,” muttered 
Georgie. “ Mab, what shall we do 1— 
I know, I'll go and worry Bryant.” 

“T think you've thecourage of a lion- 
ess if you do ; just look at her there, 
standing amongst the baggage, keep- 
ing guard over it, with a face like a 
mastiff.” 

“ Bryant, why don’t you sit down?” 
began Georgie, “ you know the train 
doesn’t start this instant.” 
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“How can I sit down, Miss St. 
Clair; who is to look after the 
luggage when I’m resting ?” 

* T thought John could.” 

“Do you think I’m going to let 
him touch it, a stranger like him— 
come into the house only a month or 
two. How is he to know anything 
about them ?” 

“T thought he could read the la- 
bels ; besides, I don’t think there’s 
much danger of him making any mis- 
take in owr luggage. Such a pile as 
we've brought—and such boxes !” 

“T know quite well what you mean, 
Miss St. Clair, and I'd like to know 
how Icould manage with less? There’s 
your mamma’s black silk morning 
dress, and another for the evening, 
and her gray silk, and her black lin- 
sey, and yours and Miss Mab’s black 
velveteens and brown silks, and all 
your evening dresses—that can none 
of them be crushed—and your ball 
dresses—that I may say each require 
a box to themselves, to say nothing 
of all your common dresses, and hats, 
and bonnets.” 

“Well, I hope Sir Harry won’t be 
shocked.” 

“Of course he won’t. He’s more 
sense than to be shocked. He knows 
when ladies come to stay three weeks 
at his house, they must bring enough 
luggage. He'd be much more shocked 
if he saw you and Miss Mab going 
to the hunt ball, tossed, and Miss 
Mab coming out and all.” 

“Oh, of course, Bryant, you’re al- 
ways right”—and they moved off. 

“Georgie, look at mamma,” said 

Lab. 

“Oh, you're not accustomed to 
mamma travelling. I’m quite used to 
seeing her ‘eyeing her book,’ as I 
call it, on the most crowded plat- 
form. She forgets quite where she 
is. She doesn’t know she’s sitting 
bolt upright on a hard wooden seat, 
waiting for the train. She’s at pre- 
sent deep in ‘Women’s Hearts,’ or 
some such stupid shilling novel. I 
wonder how she can have patience 
with such trash.” 

“ You'll despise me, Georgie, for I 
love stories too.” 

“And why shouldn’t you, Mabby ! 
it’s only these dreadful, trashy, flimsy, 
milk-and-watery railway novels I 


e. 
“Oh, I don’t know about them, as 
I never read them.” 
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“T suppose not. My little Mab 
was much too well looked after at 
Madame d’Estrée’s to be allowed to 
do that.” 

And then followed along talkabout 
Paris, Mab’s pension, &c., &c., till 
the platform began to fill (as the hour 
approached), principally with mus- 
tached men and boys, on their way 
to Aldershot, who stopped every now 
and then, even in their hurry, to take 
a look at Georgie, who, with her tall 
figure, bright pink and white cheeks, 
laughing mouth, and fair hair peep- 
ing from under her small black sail- 
or’s hat, was quite an object of in- 
terest, particularly as her short, black 
serge dress and petticoat displayed 
a slender foot and ankle, encased in 
well-made boots and violet stockings. 
Mab came in for a much smaller 
share of notice, as she was far less 
striking looking than her sister, be- 
ing as tiny as Georgie was tall, her 
face a creamy white, enlivened by 
no brilliant colouring, her mouth not 
smiling like her sister's, her hair dark, © 
short, and curly; her eyes, the only 
really good feature in her face, bein 
of that lovely blue-gray colour, sa 
and sorrowful as a dove’s—could not 
now be seen, as the heavy lids—a 
long, dark, fringe of eyelash—was 
half-closed over them ; and her head 
bent, as it always was, when Mab 
was frightened, and that she was just 
now, as she saw the crowd gathering. 
A crowd was to Mab, of all other 
things, the most terrible. 

“Don’t you think we’d better go 
back to mamma, Georgie ?” said her 
little frightened voice. 

“So we will. Are you frightened, 
Mabby ?” 

“T don’t like a crowd, you know.” 

“Well, here we are with mamma 

now.” 
“ My dears, why did you stay away 
so long? I couldn’t think what had 
become of you. We ought to get in 
now. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, take your 
seats,” was screamed out, and a deaf- 
ening bell set in motion, which ter- 
rified Mab, and set poor Mrs. St. 
Clair in an agony. 

“There now, you see, there’s a fuss 
after all, and there’s not a place to 
be had, I do believe. We can’t get 
in there, Georgie, with those dread- 
ful men smoking.” 

I think the “ dreadful men” heard, 
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for with surprising self-abnegation 
they flung their cigars out of the 
window, and said there were three 
seats in that carriage. Perhaps, 
Georgie’s bright cheeks had some- 
thing to do with it. 

And so the three ladies deposited 
themselves in the three seats, the 
girls close together, their mother op- 
posite, with the inevitable railway 
novel still in her hand, her finger 
even keeping her place in spite of all 
the fuss, and which was now opened 
again and begun that she might not 
lose a particle of light, which she 
knew would fail her before the end 
of her journey, and then the whistle 
sounded and they were off. 

The girls did not want to read, they 
had a great deal too much to say to 
each other, about all they were going 
to do, and so a sort of low-toned chat- 
ter was kept up between them, princi- 
pally by Georgie, about “Uncle Harry 
and dear Aunt Fanny;” Madeline, who 
- was better and prettier than anyone ; 
Alice and Charlie, who were such 
fun; Walter, who was so tall and 
good-looking, and dear Bob, who was 
almost the nicest of all; the hunt 
ball, the party that was to be in the 
house ; wonders as to who they all 
were, and if they were nice, &c., &c., 
till the train stopped at Farnborough, 
and the men getting out left them 
free to talk as loud and as much as 
they pleased, and by that time, as it 
was getting dark, and the book had 
to be given up, their mother joined 
them, and right merrily they chatted 
till the guard calling out their own 
station, roused them once more to 
the necessity of gathering up their 
things and getting out. 

“T don’t see your uncle’s servant, 
children.” 

“No, mamma, but there’s the 
omnibus. I suppose he expected 
we'd bring enough to fill it, so didn’t 
send one.” 

“Well, we'll get in and wait till 
the servants have got out the luggage. 
I hope they’ll make haste, for we’il 
be very late.” 

They made as much haste as they 
could, still it involved a very long 
wait, which was very trying to Mrs. 
St. Clair, who was in an agony about 
their not having time to unpack and 
dress for dinner, and to Georgie, 
who hated waiting Mab was the 
only one who bore it calmly. She, 
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poor child, rather enjoyed it, as it put 
off a little the dreaded ordeal of en- 
tering the chaise, and being launched 
amongst uncle, aunt, and cousins, of 
whom she felt sadly shy. She had 
seen so little of them for the last two 
years and a half, which had been 
spent by her abroad, finishing her 
education, and then besides them 
there was, she knew, a houseful of 
gentlemen, which inspired her with 
a dread more nervous still. So she 
sat very patiently, listening to the 
quiet country sounds, the winds sigh- 
ing amongst the trees, the lowing of 
a cow, or the lazy clatter of a tired 
farm horse returning home for the 
night. Looking at the calm sky 
above, where the little stars were 
peeping out one by one, and the moon 
slowly rising behind a dark mass of 
trees, throwing a pale*silver light 
upon their tops, across the fields of 
dark brown earth, the little hedges 
that bounded them, and into the 
pools of still white water beneath 
them, and sitting thus, listening and 
watching, Mab was fast sinking 
into one of her own pet dreams, 
where stranger cousins, and men in 
shooting coats, killing pheasants, 
played no part, but art, and poetry, 
and romance had it all their own 
way. When in this bright dream she 
was rudely awakened by a sound 
above her head, quickly followed by 
anotherand another, as“ The Ark” and 
“The Malakoff” were deposited with 
no small exertion on the part of John 
and the guards, and amid sundry 
groans and sighs from Bryant about 
the “‘ruination” to the ladies’ things, 
on the top of the omnibus, and then 
all was ready and they set off. 

“We're very late, Bryant, said Mrs. 
St. Clair. I don’t know how you'll 
get us all dressed by half-past seven.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, ma’am; 
what will you wear ?”’ 

“Oh, my black silk will do.” 

“T don’t know what we shall wear,” 
said Georgie. “I dare say, our high 
white dresses will do; they won't 
expect us to dress much. i shan’t 
take my hair down either.” 

“My dear Georgie, I hope you'll 
have it smooth and nice, whatever you 
do, not as it sometimes is—all rough 
and fuzzy.” 

“Tf mine’s fuzzy; what do you say 
to Mab’s, mamma ?” 

“ Hers is quite different, as it’s all 
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short and curly; besides I never see 
it really untidy.” 

“ How pleasant it must be for you, 
Mab, having so little trouble with 
your hair ?” 

“I'd put up with it all to have 
yours, Georgie, its so beautiful.” 

“ Dear little Mab, I'll always come 
to you for compliments.” 

“Tsn’t this the gate?” said Mab, 
with the little frightened tone again 
in her voice,” 

“Yes, what a mercy.’ 

Mab didn’t think so, but she 
kept herself quiet, looking out for 
remembered bits, and straining her 
eyes for a peep at the hills rising up 
behind the house. 

“Oh, mamma, there they are; 
a they beautiful in the moon- 

ight ?” 

“What, Mab?” said Georgie. 

“Oh, the hills, Georgie ; do look at 
them.” 

“ Mab, you’re just like mamma, so 
fond of scenery, and of stories too. 
But, here, we're driving up to the 
house, now; I wonder if they’ll come 
out tomeet us? Ah, there’s Walter.” 

“T thought you were all lost,” said 
a cheery voice, and a vision of a tall 
figure, in brown velveteen, standing 
on the steps, caught Mab’s eyes. 

“The train was late, Walter, and 
you know we couldn’t go very fast 
with such a load.” 

“Let me help you, aunt; I’ve got 
your bag ; mind the step, lean on me, 
that’s all right.” 

Here the aunt gave her tall ne- 
phew a hearty kiss, and then he 
turned to help his cousins. Georgie 
was out before his help, but in time 
for her share of the embrace ; then 
Bryant was helped, and shaken 
warmly by the hand. 

“But where’s the child,” he ex- 
claimed, “lost among all the bundles ? 
I must find her out.” 

So little Mab was found out in her 
corner, lifted out, kissed like a child, 
and put down again, then led into 
the brilliantly-lighted hall where she 
was ome upon by Alice and 
Charlie, two pretty fair-haired merry 
girls, and where dear Aunt Fanny, as 
pretty as any of them, and almost as 

irlish looking, was waiting with 

by and Fan in each hand, and Jack 

scampering wildly round, in black 
velvet and bare legs. 

Then, of course, there was a great 
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deal more kissing from everybody 
ony Master Jack, who steadily re- 
fused, saying that “gentlemen never 
kissed ladies.” 

Mab felt almost at rest amid the 
Babel, with Aunt Fanny, who gave 
over Baby to Walter, and made a baby 
of her instead, folding her close in her 
arms, while her soft, chesnut curls fell 
over her face, saying how glad she 
was to see her, and how welcome she 
was to “The Chase.” 

“And now come and see Uncle 
Harry. He’s in the small drawing- 
room. He said he’d wait till the first 
greetings were over, as he knew he 
wouldn't havea chance —— Ah, there 
he is at the door, waiting for you.” 

The shyness crept over Mab again 
as she saw uncle in the doorway, 
backed up by what seemed to her a 
regular crowd of men scattered all 
about the room, in shooting costumes 
of all sorts and descriptions. 

Uncle Harry met them with fully 
as much warmth as the rest, saying 
he was right glad they had come at 
last. It was too bad their having 
thrown him over for Christmas. 

“Well, Harry, you couldn’t have 
been sorrier than we were,” said Mrs. 
St. Clair, “ but you know I couldn’t 
put off the old Miss St. Clairs, who 
never jieave home, when they pro- 
posed themselves to come this time 
and spend the Christmas. You know 
they hadn’t seen Mab for such a 
time, and they wanted particularly to 
see her.” 

“T’veno doubt they did ; but query, 
did she want to see them? They 
ought to have had the sense to look 
at it in that light—oughtn’t they, 
Mab ?” 

Mab laughed, and said she had been 
very much disappointed having to 
give up the Christmas party. 

“ Don’tthey want any tea, Fanny ?” 
he called out. “They must be all 
faint after their journey.” 

“T desired some to be sent up to 
their rooms. I thought they'd like it 
better as it’s so late.” 

“Oh, thank you. That sounds very 
snug, and I think we ought to go up 
at once. Now, children, don’t sit 
down to gossip in the hall—do come 


“ Yes, directly, mamma ; but you 
knowBryant hasn’t got out our things 


« Besides, Aunt Harriet,” exclaimed 
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Charlie, “ Madeline’s dressing now, 
yo she may send Lusette to help the 
gir -_— 

“Just like dear Madeline. I miss- 
ed her, and was asking your mother 
about her.” 

And so saying, the two mammas 
and the little ones went upstairs, 
while the girls, though forbidden, did 
sit down for a chat in the hall. 

“ Yes, isn’t it just like the ‘saintly 
Madeline?’ "exclaimed Charlie. “ No 
one would think of such things but 
her. She’s really better than ever. 
I'm always expecting an aureole— 
isn’t that what they call it ?—to shine 
out round her auburn tresses.” 

“ How poetical, Charlie! What is 
the world coming to, when Charlie 
grows poetical! But leave your 


poetry now, and tell me where Bob 
s ” 
is. 


“How should I know? He was in 
the small drawing-room just before 
you came, and now he’s vanished. 
At some mischief, I’ve no doubt.” 

“Hush, Charlie,” said Alice. 
“Georgie wouldn’t allow a word 
against her pet, Bob.” 

“T beg pardon.” 

“Tl forgive you. How does he 
like the Rifle Brigade ?”’ 

“Ohso much. I verily believe he’s 
made such a pet of there he couldn’t 
help liking it.” 

“Quite right. 
value.” 

“So they do. I like his whole 
battalion for the fuss they make about 
him, and I’m always teasing Walter, 
and telling him how much nicer they 
are than his stupid Guards.” 

“Tsn’t he angry with you for that !” 
said Mab. 

“ He pretends not to be. He affects 
to look down on anything so insignifi- 
cant as I am, but I hope I do tease 
him a little. My present delight is 
setting up Bob’s dear little friend, 
Reggie, against his elegant gentleman 
friend.” 

“ Hush, Charlie ; they'll hear you.” 

“Not they. Walter shut the door 
when he went in.” 

“But are these two here?” said 
Georgie. 

“Yes, Reggie, in other words, Mr. 
Reginald Stuart, Ensign in Her Ma- 
jesty’s — Batt. Rifle Brigade, is 

b’s friend, and my friend, and 
everybody’s friend, as he’s the nicest 
little fellow you ever saw. Walter's 
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man (I won’t say friend, as I don’t 
think he or anyone, always excepting 
one, who is here also, is exalted to 
that enone where am I? 
on Walter’s man)—is Mr. Compton 
Muir, Lieutenant in Her Majesty’s 
Grenadier Guards, refined, nice-look- 
ing, and a great favourite with every- 
one, except me.” 

“Well, Charlie, considering you 
don’t like him, it’s surprising how 
much attention you give him.” 

“ Of course I do, to tease him ; and 
that embraces two pleasures : first, 
teasing him ; and secondly, by that 
means annoying Walter.” 

“Really, Charlie, you're too bad. 
Mab looks quite shocked.” 

“Does she, the little darling? But 
I’m going to teach her never to be 
shocked at anything I door say. No 
one ever is.” 

“Oh, there’s the dressing-bell,” ex- 
claimed Georgie ; “ we must be off.” 

“Wait one instant, just till I tell 
you about the rest of the people. 
There are only two more : Eotonel 
Vivien, eldest son of Lord Portmore, 
also in the Guards, but at present 
holding a staff appointment at Alder- 
shot, tall, rather dark, nice-looking, 
not very young, and perfectly charm- 
ing to men, and above all things 
Walter’s friend ; and last, but not 
least, Mr. Eustace Cary, youngest son 
of a youngest son, Lieut. Something 
Cary, attaché at some place or other, 
very handsome, very fascinating, and 
with a tenor voice that would drive 
you wild.” 

“Mab, do you hear that?” said 
Georgie. “ Mab goes distracted about 
tenor voices.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mab; “but I’m 
sorry he’s good-looking.” 

“Why?” exclaimed Alice and 
Charlie. 

“ Because I like to detach the voice 
from the singer, and listen to it, as if 
it was some spirit from a far way off, 
quite a thing to itself, and you can't 
well do that if a person’s very good- 
looking, because I think, unless they’re 
godlike artists, they always try to 
thrust themselves upon your notice, 
and then you're distracted in spite of 
yourself, and made to think about 
them.” 

“ Mercy !” said Charlie, “ the child 
speaks like a book with nice painted 
pictures in it—far beyond me. Ma- 
deline will understand you. You and 
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she can soar up into the heights toge- 
ther ; while we and our little officer 
friends stand below, looking on, open- 
mouthed with wonder.” 

“Charlie, 1 won't have you tease 
her,” said Alice. 

“Tt doesn’t tease me,” said Mab. 
“T suppose it all does sound great 
nonsense. But shan’t we be late if 
we don’t go now ?” 

“So we shall. Come. You are in 
the large blue room; Aunt Harriet 
has her own room, quite near you. 
Hulloa! who’sin your room? I hear 
a man’s voice there.” 

Here Charlie flung the door open, 
and discovered to their astonished 
gaze Bob, quietly seated before the 
fire, with his feet on the fender, talking 
to Bryant, who was trying to unpack. 

“Well, Bob, you ave cool,” said 
Georgie. 

“Don’t mention it—don’t apolo- 
gize. I assure you you're not dis- 
turbing me the least. Come, Georgie, 
and kiss your cousin.” 

“You pert boy !” she said, laughing, 
and kissing him. 

“ And where’s the t’other of you— 
the little one? Mab, don’t be shy, 
but come and imprint a kiss of affec- 
tion on your cousin’s expansive brow.” 

Little Mab walked up shyly, and 
did as she was desired. 

“Bob, go away and dress,” said 
Alice, “ and let these girls dress, I be- 
seech you.” 

“T’m not preventing them. On the 
contrary, I’m helping Mrs. Bryant by 
my suggestions as to their toilette. 
Now, haven’t I been helping you, 
Bryant ?” 

“ Well, sir, you’ve been talking to 
me,” said Bryant, laughing. 

“Yes, that’s the way Mr. Bob 
always helps Bryant,” said Charlie. 
“ But, my dear girls, I forgot all about 
your tea. Where is it ?” 

“ Ha, you may well ask,” said Bob ; 
“but Z didn’t forget my dear little 
cousins. I have their little teapot by 
the fire, and I’ve made them each a 
nice bit of toast.” 

“Thanks, you dear Bob,” said 
Georgie. ; 

“Yes, and I’m going to stay with 
you till you’ve finished it, to see you 
enjoy it. Sit down there, Georgie, 
and you here, little Mab, and I'll 
make it for you.” dics 

“ Well, we must be off,” said Alice ; 
“ and I know who'll be late.” 
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“Do you? Now we're very snug, 
if no one disturbs us. Bother ! there’s 
some one at the door. Oh, it’s only 
the dear, sweet Madeline, in white 
attired, arid looking as if she couldn’t 
think a bad thought.” 

“Dear Madeline!” said Georgie, 
running up to her; and even little 
Mab felt scarcely shy of the fair, 
gentle woman standing in the door- 
way, who caught her in her arms and 
kissed her just the way Aunt Fanny 
had done. : 

“Upon my word, Madeline, you 
look extremely well,” said Bob, 
standing tolookat her. “That white 
gauzy thing suits your elegantly tall 
figure and snowy shoulders, and the 
violet crysanthemums—natural, of 
course—nothing artificial about Ma- 
deline—becomes the auburn hue of 
your beauteous hair.” 

“My dear Bob, I feel highly com- 
plimented, only I know this is all to 
stop my mouth, and prevent my tell- 
ing you to go away, which I’m going 
to do all the same, or your cousins 
will be quite late.” 

“Well, [suppose I mz:t go. Bryant, 
remember what I said. Their little 
high white frocks will do. There, 
I’m gone.” 

“I’m so glad you've come, dears ; 
but I won’t stay and talk to you now, 
as I know you want to dress. Su- 


sette will be with you directly.” 
“Thank you, dear Madeline ;” and 
she vanished. Then a scene of hurry 
and confusion followed, sorely trying 
to Bryant’s temper, to say nothing of 
Georgie’s, and sadly fussing Mab. 
“We shall never be ready,” said 


Georgie. “Oh, who’s that at the 
door? Come in, will you?” and a 
little dark face appeared, with the 
hair rolled back, and a large comb 
fastening it, the dress fitting to per- 
fection, tight body, tight skirt, tight 
sleeves, finished off with long white 
cuffs, looking as if they'd been cut 
out of white cardboard. 

“ Mees Harvey send me to see if I 
can assister mademoiselles.” 

“ Merci bien,” said Georgie. “ Ayez 
la konté de m’arranger ces feuilles.” 

“ Avec plaisir, mademoiselle. Ma- 
demoiselle se coiffe assez haut, n’est 
ce pas ?” as she arranged the dark ivy 
leaves in Georgie’s fair hair. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle, votre sceur est tout-a-fait 
Parisienne, cette bandelette, la coiffe 
d ravir,” 
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* Oui, je lai acheté & Paris,” said 
Mab. 

“TLaissez-moi, un peu vous l|’ar- 
ranger, mademoiselle ;” and leaving 
Georgie to Bryant for the fastening 
of her dress, she proceeded to adjust 
the gold band and comb up Mab’s 
dark curly hair over it, letting only a 
little bit of it appear every here and 
there. 

“O’est ca, n'est ce pas, mademoi- 
oui, c'est charmant. Merci 
beaucoup.” . 

“Tl n’ya pasde quoi, mademoiselle.” 

The bell has sounded, and Mrs. St. 
Clair arriving at the door that instant, 
insisted on Mab going down with her, 
leaving Georgie to follow when she 
wasready. A clatter of voices greeted 
them on their entrance, and at first 
Mab didn’t see anyone ; but Madeline 
came up at once to her, and made her 
come and sit near her. First, how- 
ever, she had to go through the process 
of introduction to four gentlemen, 
not one of whom she saw till after- 

yards, when, sitting by Madeline, she 
tried to make them out from Charlie’s 
description. The pale, thin, rather 
tall young man, with the fair downy 
moustache and an eye-glass, she 
settled, was Mr. Compton Muir, par- 
ticularly as Charlie was already busy 
tormenting him. She inwardly hoped 
he would not fall to her lot at dinner, 
as she knew she never could talk to 
that sort of man. Aunt Fanny, 
looking more charming than ever ina 
black velvet that swept the ground, 
trimmed with old point, was seated 
near Mrs. St. Clair, and both were 
talking to a very young man—quite a 
boy—with a bright, happy face, and 
straight, smooth hair, divided down 
the middle, and such a cheery, merry 
laugh, as if all the world went right 
with him. He seemed quite at home 
with Mrs. St. Clair already; but 
then she had that happy knack, which 
Mab envied her, of adapting herself 
to any circumstances, and talking as 

leasantly to a boy as to anyone else 
in society. Mab thought this very 
clever of her, as she had an undefined 
dread of boys, not knowing what on 
earth to say to them. Her mother 
was different ; she liked them, and 
took a sort of motherly interest in 
them—Mrs. St. Clair was such a 
thoroughly motherly woman—and 
they always liked her. 
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Sir Harry and Walter were both 
talking to a tall, grave man, not 
good-looking, she thought, but very 
gentlemanly, and though not very 
soldierly in appearance, she settled he 
must be Colonel Vivien. 

The only other stranger was stand- 
ing with Alice, looking at photo- 
graphs, with his back to her, so that 
she could only see he was about 
middle height, and had jet black 
hair. 

Dinner was by this time announced, 
and Sir Harry was moving to take 
his sisters in, when he asked first 
where Bob was. 

“ Late, I’m afraid,” said his wife. 

“And so is Georgie, I’m sorry to 
say,” said Mrs. St. Clair. 

“TI dare say they arranged to be 
late, that they might go in together. 
You know if my cousin had been in 
time, you were to have taken her in,” 
said Charlie, looking up mischiev- 


“ously at Mr. Compton Muir. 


“Oh, then it is my misfortune,” 
he said politely. 

“ Now that’s an empty compliment 
which means nothing. How can you 
know it’s your misfortune as you 
never saw her? But you'll have to 
content yourself with her sister now, 
and take her in.” 

Mab fancied she overheard him 
say, ‘‘ Why not you?’ So her misery 
increased at having him to escort 
her. She had to submit however, 
and they all filed in. Before they 
had crossed the hall, Charlie turned 
round and called out— 

“What did I tell you? There are 
Georgie and Bob following arm-in- 
arm, as if nothing had happened.” 

“Trust Bob for coming in all right 
anywhere, Miss Harvey,” said Mr. 
Stuart, who was taking her to dinner. 

And then they all seated them- 
selves; there poor Mab was far out 
at sea, away from mother, away from 
Georgie, between the white-faced, 
high-bred looking gentleman, and the 
grave, silent Colonel Vivien. And, 
to add to her confusion, two soups 
were handed to her, and she had to 
choose between them ; this she could 
not do, so they were both taken 
away; the same with the fish, and 
Mab was in a fair way to be starved ; 
but, when the coutelles were coming, 
she heard a very gentle low voice 
saying- 

“You must eat this ; let me send 
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it to you.” So Colonel Vivien passed 
her on one to which he had helped 
himself. 

How grateful the little thing felt. 

“Don't you drink any wine?’ he 
said then; “you ought to be tired 
after your journey. Perhaps youdon’t 
like champagne?” as he remarked her 
glass untouched, which had been 
filled against her will, she having no 
power to refuse it. 

“T never tasted it,” she said. 

“Perhaps you take claret ; let me 
ask for some for you.” 

“Thank you,” she said, looking up 
into his face as she said so, and then 
for the first time discovered what a 
kind gentle look there was in his 
dark brown eyes, almost beautiful 
in the depth and tenderness of their 
expression, set far down in the head, 
beneath overhanging brows, a setting 
that they say denotes intense and un- 
alterable affection. 

“ Ah, there is your claret, Miss St. 
Clair. Take my advice and drink it 
all, it will do you good.” 

Mab smiled, and did as she was 
desired. 

“T suppose you know this part of 
the world very well,” he said then. 

“T used,” she said, “ but I haven’t 
been here for nearly three years, so I 
find it rather altered.” 

“Indeed! Where were you all 
that time ?” 

“Tn Paris, for my education.” 

“Ah, I dare say that was very 
pleasant. I like Paris for some things 
very much. Of course you went very 
often to the Exhibition.” 

“Oh, yes, wasn’t it delightful ?” 

“Well, I don’t know that I did 
find it so very delightful.” 

“Why? Didn't you like the pic- 
tures, and the statues? Oh, that beau- 
tifal English organ, I think I went 
every afternoon for a month to listen 
to it.” 

“Yes, that was a beautiful instru- 
ment.” 

“T never heard one that spoke as 
it did,” said she. “ It had ever so many 
different voices. I used to make out 
what they all said.” 

“T'm afraid I didn’t quite know 
how to do that; but you’re very 
musical I see.” 

“Yes, very; I worship music ;” 
and as she said so, her eyes lit up 
with an inward fire, and her pale 
cheeks glowed with her enthusiasm. 
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He looked at her wonderingly, her 
whole face seemed so transformed in 
one instant ; and other eyes across 
the table watched her too—sad melt- 
ing blue eyes, shaded with dark 
lashes—and the owner of them said to 
his next neighbour, Alice— 

‘“* What an expressive face ! 
your cousin act ¢” 

“T don’t know, but she sings splen- 
didly I hear.” 

“Doesshe? What sort of voice?” 

** A high soprano, I believe.” 

“That's charming, what duets we 
shall have—you know the tenor and 
soprano always sing together in the 
opera.” 

“Yes, I know that much aboyg 
music, Mr. Cary.” 

“ And with Miss Harvey’s contralto, 
we ought to beable to get up something 
very good.” 

“Indeed you ought. 
up an opera }” 

“Tm afraid with only three people, 
that would be hardly possible,” he 
answered laughingly. 

Mab, not knowing she was the 
subject of any remark, went on talk- 
ing to Colonel Vivien. They had left 
music now, and were at the picture 
galleries. 

“Yes, I know,” she was saying, 
“they weren’t considered such a fine 
collection, but I thought some of them 
ee beautiful—the Belgian best of 
all.” 

“They were very fine ;—that man 
Leys is very clever,” said Colonel 
Vivien. 

“T don’t think I understood his so 
well, though I know they were very 
clever. One of my favourites was 
that exquisite little one called “La 
Conversation défendue,” the effect 
of the lady’s white dress against the 
dark background was too lovely; it 
looked like a little ray of light in 
the surrounding darkness. Do you 
remember it ? 

“T do,” he answered; “it was beauti- 
ful. But talking of lady’s white 
dresses, do you remember Hilliene’s 
‘White Satin Lady’+” 

“With the peacock feather fan ? 
Of course Ido. Wasn’t it lovely? 
And more beautiful than all, in a very 
different style, was that one of 
Thomas’s, ‘ La Vierge au Calvaire.’” 

“Ah, yes, that was a sublime 

icture. I don’t think I ever saw the 
idea of stricken grief more exquisitely 
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carried out by any painter, not even 
by the old masters.’ 

“ Yes ; one could never describe that 
picture,” she answered; “it was athing 
to see and feel. I always think that 
too, about the Murillo in the Louvre ; 
nothing could ever convey in the 
faintest degree the expression of those 
eyes. The rapture and sorrow com- 
bined, as if in the midst of the joy ; 
she foresaw all that would follow.” 

“You have just said in words, what 
I have always been trying to discover 
about that picture,” he replied, “the 
reason of its strange fascination. I 
used to stand like a fool before it, 
and go away feeling a better man. 
But somehow one does feel that, after 

aving been at the Louvre.” 

“ Do you really think so? I haveso 
often felt the same. But S. Michael 
Was my sermon.” 

“The Raphael, you mean; I’m not 
so sure about that, it’s not one of 
my favourites. I think I incline 
more to Guido’s conception.” 

“Well I never saw that except in 
photographs ; but Iknow I would never 
give up my own. The union of 
strength and calm in that face is so 
perfect, he looks so unruffled, as if he 
could not bring the railing accusation 
against his enemy, but only conquer 
through the strength of that calm 
taught him in heaven, where the 
wings are pointing. I always think 
to teach, where he learnt the lesson.” 

“Ah, that is all quite a new light 
to me. I shan't forget it the next 
time I see the picture.” 

“Ts this one of the pictures in the 
Exhibition ?’ said Aunt Fanny,turning 
to Colonel Vivien. 

“No, Lady Frances, we’ve been at 
the Exhibition, we’re at the Louvre 
now.” 

“Tt’s such years since I've been 
there, I wanted Sir Harry so much to 
take us to Paris, to see the Exhibition, 
but he wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“What wouldn’t Sir Harry hear of?” 
he called out, from the end of the 
table. 

“ Now never mind, Harry,we didn’t 
want you to hear.” 

“T’ll engage it was the Exhibition.” 

“Well, if you knew, why did you 
ask }” said his wife, laughing. 

“Upon my word, I’d rather see the 
horses and hounds in full swing after 
the fox, than all the exhibitions the 
world ever produced.” 
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oo all know that, Harry, perfectly 
we ho 
“ And so would Charlie, wouldn't 
she now?” he said, turning to his 
favourite daughter. 

“Indeed she would not, papa, she 
was dying to go to Paris.” 

“Ah, now, Charlie, that’s very un- 
kind not to back up her old father.” 

“Poor father! so very old, and so 
unable to fight his own battles,” he 
said laughing. ‘Now, Charlie, I'll 
punish you for this.” 

“How disrespectful you are to 

our father, Miss Harvey,” said little 
eggie Stuart. 

“ Bravo, Reggie,” said Bob. “I’m 
always speaking to her about it.” 

“ Yes, and showing me such a good 
example yourself,’ she answered, 
throwing a bon-bon at him, looking 
round first to see that her mother 
didn’t see. 

“Thank you, Charlie, dear, it’s 
delicious,” he said, cracking it with 
great gusto. 

“Oh, you dreadful boy! how can 
I make him angry, Mr. Stuart ?” 

“T don’t think you ever could, Miss 
Harvey ; nothing puts him out.” 

“Don't apply to Reggie, Charlie, 
dear, he won't help you; as he and 
I are in the same box. We're both 
the living representatives of that nice 
little | song—‘The happiest fellow 

“Well, I hate you both,” said 
Charlie, “for I think that ‘ Happiest 
fellow out,’ was the nastiest old man 
I ever heard of. How I pitied his 
poor wife, when she threw the kettle 
at him, and he just sang on, and 
didn’t care a bit.” 

“Tn sorry you hate us, Miss Har- 
vey, but, I assure you, that’s just like 
both of us.” 

“T tell you, who’s not a very happy 
fellow though,” said Bob to Georgie, 
“little Mab, she and Muir don't hit 
it off very well.” 

“No, poor little thing,” said Geor- 
gie, “she seems half afraid of him ; I 
wish we had her down here.” 

Yes, poor Mab had sunk back into 
her little frightened self again, she 
had been drawn out of it by Colonel 
Vivien, who had chanced tolight upon 


, the very topics that suited her, and 


which always made her forget self. 
Art was Mab’s world, and when in- 
troduced into that world this one was 
forgotten, and she seemed to live a 
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new life. That accounted for her 
want of shyness, when talking to 
Colonel Vivien ; now it had all come 
back as she tried to make talk for 
her other neighbour. She had a 
kind of feeling too that he was 
greatly bored with her, and that it 
must be her fault, when other people 
found him pleasant, and she was 
almost growing desperate about it, 
when her aunt made the move, and 
they all swept into the drawing- 
room. 

I believe gentlemen have a kind of 
feeling that the time when ladies 
pass in the drawing-room before their 
arrival, is one of the worst penances 
in this life, that they have nothing to 
do but look at each other, criticise 
each others clothes, yawn inwardly, 
and pine for the gentlemen. But this 
is by no means always the case ; it 
may happen that ladies are some- 
times bored with each other, but this 
evening certainly quite the contrary 
seemed the case, for to judge by the 
sounds of laughter and chat issuing 
from the small drawing-room, where 
the young ladies were assembled, we 
might conclude they were at the 
height of happiness ; so it appeared, 
for Charlie actually called out, when 
the gentlemen did arrive— 

“Oh, what a bore, I did want so to 
hear the end of Mab’s story.” 

“ What a barger,” said Bob. 

“ But won't the little woman tell it 
» us?” said Walter, sitting down by 

er. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” she said ; “I 
was only telling about a little play 
we got up at our pension.” 

“You act, then, Miss St. Clair,” 
said Mr. Cary, approaching her, and 
looking down at her with his dark 
expressive eyes, 

“Only very little.” 

“Don’t you find it very fasci- 
nating ?” 

“ Very,” she said, earnestly. 

“‘ More so than singing ?” 

She started: who had told him 
she cared about singing ? 

“No, not more than singing, that is 
before everything.” 

“Do you think so ?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking up at him, 
with the flashing light in her eyes, 
“ music is before everything on earth. 
But don’t you sing? I hope you will 
to-night.” 

She put such earnestness into her 
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voice and manner, he was half taken 
aback, and couldn’t help gazing into 
her little pleading face, as if fasci- 
nated, before he answered. . 

“T shall be only too happy to sing 
to anyone who feels it as you do.” 

“Oh, thank you; when will you 
begin ?” 

“ My dear Mab, let him have a cup 
of coffee first, and then I’ve no doubt 
he’ll sing to you all night,” said 
Walter. 

Mab hung her little head and 
blushed. 

“What a sensitive little thing,” 
thought Mr. Cary ; “a true artist of 
nature, I should think.” 

“ No, I will not sing all night,” he 
said aloud, “even to please Miss St. 
Clair, as I hope, part of the evening, 
to hear her too.” 

“Yes, with great pleasure, I will 
sing,” she answered. 

He was surprised, and so was 
Walter, that one whom they saw was 
so shy and shrinking should at once 
and so readily consent to sing before 
a roomful of comparative strangers. 
They did not know Mab yet. They 
did not know that with her that 
glorious gift of song was viewed as 
a thing quite apart from herself, a 
gift sent to her from heaven, to be 
cultivated to the highest extent, 
guarded, treasured, as one of God’s 
most precious gifts, used to make 
herself and others happy, and used 
too to draw all men to worship at 
that sacred shrine of art, where she 
herself, was amongst the humblest 
adorers. 

“That’s very good of you, Mab,” 
said Walter; “I never asked a lady 
to sing before, always excepting our 
Madeline, that she did not say ‘she 
had a cold,’ ‘and really could not.’ 
But won’t you have some tea? 
see Madeline making signs for me to 
bring you some.” 

“Oh, I'll go to the tea-table,” 
said Mab; so she took her place 
among the merry group there, 
where Madeline presided, looking 
like some guardian angel sent down 
to watch over them all, at least so 
Mab thought, as she gazed at her 
with loving admiration, thinking she 
had never seen anyone so beautiful or 
with so holy a face. 

“ But aren’t we going to have some 
singing ?” called out Sir Harry, from 
the other room. 
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“Yes, father,” said Bob, “but I 
really can’t get them to finish their 
tea.” 

Oh, Bob,” said Georgie, “you're 
keeping us all waiting.” 

“ Mr. Muir’s keeping us all waiting, 
did yousay? Whatashame! Muir, 
do be quick with your tea, like a 
good fellow; don’t you hear what my 
cousin says! A/y tea, I’ve finished 
long ago, my dear fellow, I think it’s 
you who havn't though,” said he, 
looking, with his eye-glass in his eye, 
over at Bob’s full cup and plate 
heaped with a regular hecatombh of 
cakes. 

* Well, I never said I had finished,” 
said he, swallowing down his tea and 

assing his cup over to Madeline to 
S replenished for the third time. 

“ Don’t give him any more, Miss 
Harvey,” sail Reggie, “he doesn’t 
want it, it’s only to play with.” 


“T really will not,” said she, langh- 
ing. “I think two cups enough for 
anyone after dinner.” 

“Mother, they're starving me,” 
said he. 

“Yes, because that song almost 
touches me, at least when you sing 
it.” He bowed low and went to the 
piano. 

Mab also rose at once, and seated 
herself a little apart from the rest, 
half turned away from the piano, to 
listen and enjoy. 

Col. Vivien came in too, and stood 
by the door with his arms folded. 
There was a great silence, and then 
Mr. Cary began. 

How can I describe his singing— 
how can I describe his voice? I 
might almost have said enough when 
I have said it was a pure tenor, but 
that would hardly convey it all, its 
sweetness and softness, its melting 
tenderness, its ringing strength, the 
touching simplicity in his telling of 
that little scene, the depth of pathos 
thrown into the “ refrain.” 

Mab felt ashiver run right through 
her as she heard, she seemed trans- 
ported far away, to see it all, feel it 
all, and as the last soft notes died 
away, a mere quivering sigh, and 
when all the room was loud in its 
applause, she neither moved nor 
spoke, but one large tear rolling down . 
her cheek showed how that music had 
told upon her. 

A voice in her ear, exclaiming, “I 
see you,” recalled her to herself, and 
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with a long, gasping sigh, she looked 
up into Bob’s roguish face peering 
into her own. 

“What's the matter?” he said, 
“you look like a clairvoyante coming 
to life again. Go and tell Cary you 
liked his song, he’ll be quite hurt if 
you don't.” 

But Mr. Cary did not require to be 
told, he knew it “ without one word 
from her.’’ He felt all the time he 
was singing that near him was a soul 
en rapport with his own, that in that 
soul there lurked a responsive cord 
which he had power to touch and 
thrill with his music. When he 
ceased to look towards the little 
figure, with its drooped head and 
clasped hands, neither speaking nor 
moving, but with the tear shining on 
her little white cheek, words were 
not needed to téll him he had done all 
he had hoped to do. 

She never imagined for a moment 
he could wish for compliments after 
such singing, so she was still silent 
when she moved to the piano. 

“Mab hasn’t said what she thought 
of it yet,” exclaimed Alice ; “isn't it 
beautiful ?” 

Mab looked up at him, while her 
lips qttivered, and the tears still 
shone in her eyes, and first said— 

“ Yes.” 

He stooped down, and half whis- 
pered to her— 

“Silence is sometimes more elo- 
quent than words ; thank you.” 

Some one standing in the door- 
way, with folded arms, saw it all. 
He had watched the little lady ever 
since he had entered the room, had 
seen the effect the music had made 
upon her, and now he half envied 
the man that could call up such a 
look in those soft sad eyes. He al- 
most wished he too could sing and 
make himself agreeable to ladies, 
and sighed as he thought it was too 
late to begin now. 

Then he heard Mr. Cary petition- 
ing her to sing, and she answered, 
with that earnest pleading glance in 
her eyes— 

“And I am not to hear you again? 
If you knew how enchanting it is to 
me.” 

“You flatter me too much, Miss 
St. Clair,” he replied. 

“Not flattering,” she answered, 
quickly ; “it’s never flattery admir- 
ing God's gifts ; but I will sing if you 
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like, I haven’t my music down, how- 
ever perhaps you have some here.” 

“Oh, I’m sure I have,” said he, 
“ here’s the whole of the ‘ Traviata,’ 
par example.” 

“That'll do,” she said. “ Which 
shall I sing—‘A forsé lui’ or ‘$em- 
pre libera?’” 

“ Oh, the first.” 

** Don’t answer so fast, Mr. Cary,” 
said Charlie; “ perhaps I may like 
the last best.” 

“A thousand pardons, Miss Har- 
vey ; pray you decide.” 

‘That's delicious,” said Bob, 
“when she deesn’t know t’other from 
which. 

“There is some slight difference 
between them however,” said Mr. 
Cary, with a half sneer in his voice. 

“Which is the valse?” said Bob. 

“The last,” said Georgie. 

“Oh, then let us have it,” said 
Charlie. 

“No, I'll tell you what,” said Bob, 
“we'll make her sing them both.” 

“ That’s right,” said they all. 

“Tf she won't be too tired,” said 
Madeline. 

“Oh, no,” said Georgie, “she likes 
it. Find it, please, Mr. Cary. Til 
act as orchestra.” 

Colonel Vivien caught himself 
watching that tiny little form with 
much interest, who stood so quietly 
and gravely by the piano, one hand 
resting upon it, the other by her side. 
Mr. Cary also took up his position 
to listen, and half unconsciously to 
himself, to criticise. Both watched 
her earnestly to the end of the sym- 
phony, and both almost started then 
at the sudden change from quiet 
gravity to joyous merriment that 
stole over her face, and still more at 
the rapturous burst of melody that 
followed. High, sweet, strong, and 
clear, like some wild bird in the 
woods, escaped from its cage. No 
more effort, no more exertion. It 
was as if some intense delight had 
seized her soul, that could only find 
its outlet vent in song. 

All stood amazed, even Mr. Cary 
could only wonder and enjoy. And 
then, when it ceased, and just as the 
delighted audience was beginning its 
applause, the song changed and the 
low mournful notes of the “ A fors® 
lui” fell upon the ear. 

Such a change could hardly have 
been conceived. The face a moment 
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before so glad and joyous now told 
only of an overwhelming grief. The 
notes that were so bright and ringing, 
now alow wailof despair. Sadly and 
mournfully it went on till the word 
“misteriose,’ then the sounds in- 
creased in strength, power, and rapi- 
dity till at last it was as if the whole? 
pent up agony of the soul had flung 
itself into the one word “croce.’ 
A wild shriek of anguish, awful, 
thrilling, beyond expression, subsid- 
ing by degrees, growing softer and 
softer till only a faint whisper was 
heard at the close. 

Words cannot convey the effect of 
the song. The hearers stood aghast, 
their faces white, their eyes glisten- 
ing, they forgot to applaud ; and it 
was only when Georgie rose looking 
round to ask them what they thought 
of it that they seemed to remember 
themselves at all ; and then such deaf- 
ening applause followed that poor lit- 
tle Mab seemed half frightened, and 
stole away to a seat behind the piano. 
Madeline followed her, and then Wal- 
ter, who sat down by her, and took 
her little hands into his, looking at 
her with such wondering admiration. 

“Poor little thing! How cold it 
is !” he said. “ Let me warm the lit- 
tle hands.” 

‘Are you always cold like that?” 
said Madeline. 

“Yes, generally when I sing,” she 
answered. 

“Mother, the child’s a little lump 
of ice,” said Walter to his mother, 
who came up just then. 

“Ts she !—my poor little thing !” 
and Aunt Fanny stooped down and 
kissed her, and told her in her own 
tender way how she had delighted 
them all. 

“T assure you your uncle doesn’t 
know yet whether he’s standing on 
his head or his heels.” 

Mab smiled, and said she was so 
glad she could give them pleasure. 

“But aren’t you proud of your- 
self ?” said Alice and Charlie, peep- : 
ing over their mother’s shoulder, 

“Why ?” said Mab, with a look of 
the most complete astonishment. 

“Why! because you've electrified 
the whole room, and made us all cry.” 

“My art has,” she answered, her 
whole face lighting up—“ not me.” 

“ Oh this is beyond me,” said Char- 
lie ; “perhaps Mr. Cary will under- 
stand you ?” 
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She was wrong. Perfect musician 
as he was, there was too much of 
self in his art to be able fully to 
pene with, or even understand 
that character. 

Hearing his name mentioned, and 
seeing the circle a little diminishing 
round Mab, he moved towards her, 
and, managing to get near her, he 
said to her, in a low voice— 

“T don’t want to say convention- 
alities to you no more than you did 
to me, Miss St. Clair, but you know 
what I felt.” 

“Yes, yes, you understand,” she 
said, looking up at him. “ You feel, 
too, music is too sacred to be trified 
over with empty compliments.” 

She thought he did. As she went 
on to talk to him with all her own 
“ naive” enthusiasm, forgetting him, 
as the handsome, fascinating Mr. 
Cary--thinking of him only as the 
possessor of that glorious voice. 

And then they sang again—a duet 
this time-—“ Parigi } cara” —sang, not 
coldly, conventionally, as one hears 
it too often, but sung as if their souls 
hung upon their lips—sung to each 
other, looking at each other as if no 
others were on earth but themselves. 

Then Madeline sang a holy hymn 
of Pargolesi’s, calm and iain ooeal 
made Mab think of 
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“ The trailing garments of the night 
Sweeping through marble halls, 
Laying a finger on the lips of care, 
And they complain no more.” 

It seemed to linger over the room, 
and for a time even the merry laugh- 
ter of the young ones seemed hushed 
by it. 

And soon after, Aunt Fanny gave 
the signal. Candles were lighted, 
“ good-nights ” exchanged, and a long 
line of lights and dresses wound their 
way up the stairs, and were lost to 
sight above. 

The gentlemen watched them from 
below, and then disappeared en masse 
to smoke—not a romantic ending to 
such an evening; but, still, gue voulez 
vous? men ust smoke—“it is 
their nature too.” Let every woman 
remember that it is a useful lesson ; 
for whatever impression she may 
think she has made in the early part 
of the evening, ten to one it is all 
puffed away before midnight at the 
end of a cigar. 

This night, however, there was one 
exception (which, by the way, they 
say, proves the rule) : it was a grave, 
dark man, who held also, it is true, a 
cigar in his hand, but who did not 
puff out a little spark lit in his heart 
that night. 





~My story is all told now, and yet 
I linger over it, the telling of it 
has been so sweet, so wonderfully 
sweet to me, but I scarcely know 
why, for there is much that is sad in 
italso. But the old sorrows are dearer 
than the new joys, and so it is that 
I am fain to stretch out this little 
history to its utmost length, trusting 
that there are some few in the world, 
some few whose lives—like the lives 
of woodland flowers—have been still, 
and quiet, and set in the sequestered 
places, along the untrodden ways. It 
is for them I write, it is for them I 
tell this story of quiet country life, 
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and they, I feel sure, will follow to the 
close the story of the life of “ John 
Haller’s Niece.” 

Months glided by, and still Sir 
Victor and ~~ Darrell had never 
gone home to the big stone house ; 
Victor was thoughtful, and he knew 
how many associations the place held 
for Ethel ; he know how she shrank 
from going there at once, and he 
said— 

“We will go abroad for a little. 
we shall see some new places and 
people, and then Ethel—then we can 
come home.” 

And she answered, gently— 
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“Yes, Victor, that is best.” 

And so they went, Victorand Ethel, 
and “Little Blossom,” away out 
of Devonshire, out of England, into a 
quiet little valley town lying in the 
sunny south of France. And there, 
with tall mountains all round them, 
with strange people, they spent a few 
happy weeks. It had been a bitter, 
bitter parting for Ethel when she 
left her “ Moated Grange” and her 
little garden, knowing that she was 
never to return there again; but I 
think when the return did come she 
could not have come back there with- 
out her boy. For in that sunny 
foreign town “ Little Blossom ” grew 
ill. “ Little Blossom” was the name, so 
true was he indeed to fade and wither 
in the young, pete spring of his 
life. It was even so, Ethel’s boy died, 
and they buried their first-born child 
in that far-away little foreign valley, 
among the tall mountains. They 
buried Ethel’s beautiful boy, the child 
of her affections which had been born 
to them in the sweet happy days in 
the “ Moated Grange.’’ oor little 
blossom ! they laid him asleep, with 
his waxen baby hands crossed on his 
breast, and his fair sunny hair curlin 
about his face ; and Ethel mourne 
as Rachel of old, and would not be 
comforted. 

All this while, where is John 
Haller? He is living his old life 
just the same, and his way of living 
is quiet as ever ; he farms,and saves, 
and takes an interest in his work, all 
day he is busy, of evenings only he 
misses the sweet young face, the clear 
young voice that filled his life with 
music. For Ethel never sings in the 
evenings now, when there is darkness 
outside, and only the flush of the 
firelight within. Her little gilded 
organ stands unused ; other hands 
will never stray along its notes, other 
voices will never mingle with its 
tones ; its voice, like hers, is hushed 
in the house, for John Haller could 
not bear to hear it now. I am going 
to take down my picture of that good 
honest man; I am going to take it 
from among the many which hang 
side-by-side in rows and lines in the 
picture gallery of my memory, for we 
shall see him no more, the story of 
his life is told—his life, which glided 
on like a river, is creeping, creeping 
into the sea—and for the last time 
I ask you to look on the picture. 
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It is not a handsome face, but it 
is a good one; it has a smilin 
mouth and honest eyes; it is sad, ak 
qe tender, and I ask you, reader, who 
ave known him for the little time of 
which I have written, are you sorry 
that he is slipping away into silence 
and shadow, to be forgotten? I can- 
not hear your answer ; I stand afar off ; 
but this I know, that if the answer is 
not a heartfelt “yes” it is all my 
fault, in that I have not done him 
justice. His kind face has a beauty 
in it which I have never seen on 
oung faces. It is what Dr. Donne 
as called an “an autumnal face,” 
the tints are mellowed and softened 
by time. The deep clear thought 
which, every year of his life, has been 
growing in his mind and improving 
it, shines out in his eyes and glorifies 
them. Kind, manly John Haller! I 
have this picture of him before me 
while I write ; his tall, strong figure, 
and rough tweed clothes, his wide- 
awake hat and big, sun-burnt hands, 
his pleasant thoughtful face and kind 
eyes, it is a picture— 
“Where every god did seem to set his 
seal 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 


His life will not alter now ; it will 

run on to its close in the same quiet 

roove which he has chosen for it. 

ut there come times when he feels 

his loneliness lying very heavily on 
’ 


him ; when his still, solitary life lies 
out before him fading into the vale of 
years, so loveless and lonely. He 
thinks all this sometimes of evenings, 
when the red glow of the sun is dying 
the western sky with colour. When he 
sits by himself under the trees on the 
lawn, and looks away to Darrell ; 
the great stone house looks more life- 
less and trist than ever, for blinds are 
all down in the long windows, and no 
smnoke curls up from the chimneys; it 
is tenantless now. Old Sir Hugh's 
manufacturing wife has gone sway 
to France to be with Ethel and 
Victor in their trouble, to minister 
and comfort seems her mission upon 
earth, and so the long, faded drawing- 
room at Darrell knows her no more. 
John Haller stands looking over 
the fields, towards the stone house 
in the pleasant evening, in his hand 
he holds a letter which tells him, 
that Sir Victor and Lady Darrell are 
on their way home ; and he is think- 
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ing how he can make things look 
cheerful for Ethel. “They shall 
come here for the first day or two,” 
he told himself. “It will be better 
for her.” And he wrote to Victor; 
and Victor, and Ethel, and Lady 
Darrell all thought it would be 
better, just for a day or two. 

How they dreaded that going 
home ! How they kept putting it off, 
and delaying ! and no one understood 
this better than John Haller. 

It was evening when they came at 
last ; a rich sunlit evening, as Ethel 
drove along the familiar roads with 
her husband and Lady Darrell ; they 
drove through the village, past the 
doll-houses and little shops, and up 
the hill; and when at last they turn- 
ed in at the Dower-house gate, Ethel 
gave a great sigh of relief, that the 
journey was at an end. 

They drove up under the shady 
trees, over the fresh gravel, up to 
the porch, and there stood John 
Haller under the summer leaves, 
waiting to greet them—John Haller, 
rough-clad John Haller, and Fairy 
barking round him ; the same greet- 
ing as of old. How Ethel’s face 
flushed, how bright the tears started 
in her eyes, as she sprang out of the 
carriage, and flew to meet him. How 
tenderly John Haller took her in his 
arms, and gathered her to his heart, 
no one came between them then. 
Victor was helping his aunt out of 
the carriage, and Mr. Haller lifted 
Ethel’s head off his breast, and look- 
ed into her face. Ethel! his Ethel! 
his little spoilt darling ! had been in 
trouble, the soft tears which shone in 
her eyes were oniy the successors of 
many, many other bitter ones. “Little 
Blossom” lay buried far away in 
sunny France. It was for him, and the 
hopes that lay buried with him, that 
Ethel wept. John Haller led them 
all in then, into the ao old 
grange; he took Lady Darrell into 
the library, and there was spread a 
table, white clothed, there the sun 
shone in upon Ethel’s organ, on the 
rows of red-backed books, upon oak 
shelves on the long lounge sofa, where 
Ethel had lain that night when 
Victor stole in, in the firelight to be 
forgiven. 

“T thought we should be snugget 
here,” he said; “it is Ethel’s favourite 
room.” f 

Still thinking of Ethel; still plan- 
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ning for her, and trying to please 
ner. 

Ethel went up the stairs, hurrying 
up, with Fairy at her heels, and she 
ae open the Dutch room door. 

verything was the same there too, 
from old Sally to the Dutch clock, 
and shelves of china, even the wood- 
doves cooed away in their basket 
cage in the window. How Ethel 
hugged old Sally, how she clung 
about her neck, how stealthily the 
tears crept up again to her eyes ! 

“Miss Ethel ! Oh my beauty! not 
changed ; no not changed at all.” 

And she spoke as if years had 
crowded themselves into weeks. But 
Ethel’s heart spoke out, and she 
cried— 

“Oh Sally, I have lost my boy— 
oh! my treasure! my Little Blossom !” 

And then the tears fell fast and 
bitterly out of the fulness of her 
heart. That first sorrow of Ethel’s 
lay hidden away among the treasures 
of her heart, deeper than one ever 
thought. She didn’t sorrow like 
other women, wearying with her tears 
and complainings, but she felt it all 
the deeper, like a wound in her heart. 
When she went down she met Victor, 
and the tears were gone out of her 
eyes, for Ethel was such a true, lov- 
ing wife that she would not let him 
know in any one little ways how sad 
this coming home was to her. 

Victor led her to the door, which 
stood open, under the pleasant leafy 
porch, and he stood with his arm 
about her in the shadow. 

“We are very near home now, 
Ethel,” he said, looking out over the 
lawn and curving hill, to that patch 
of trees where the stone house 
stood. 

“ Quite close, Victor,” she answered. 

“And are you happy now, my 
wife ?” 

And her answer was— 

“Victor, I must sing you a song 
to-night ; it is Ruth’s song, Ruth’s 
words :— 

“* Where thou goest, I will go, 

And where thou lodgest, 1 will lodge. 

Thy people shall be my people, 

And thy God, my God. 

Where thou diest, I will die, 

And there shall I be buried.” 

She spoke in her gentle, musical 
voice, and she looked up to his face, 
while she repeated the words very 
softly— 
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“You must learn to understand 
such love, dearest, for it is mine.” 

“* My wife ! I do.” 

And after that he didn’t speak to 
her, or question her any more ; he 
let her look out into the pleasant sun- 
light, over the fields, and meadows, 
and groups of trees in silence. 

“That night she did sing, to her 
organ in the library, many of her old 
songs, “Ruth” and “ Resignation,” 
and Schubert’s song “To the Distant 
One.” There was only one which she 
could not sing, and that was Goéthe’s 
German ballad— 


“* My little rose, my rosebud dear, 


My rose that blooms the roadside near.” 


It was the song among them all, 
which was sad, for she used to sing 
it to “ Little Blossom,” as a lullaby, 
to sing it to him, as he lay in his 
cradle in the little sunny nursery atthe 
farm house, to sing it to him, as he lay 
on her knee, while she sat working on 
the rusticseat under thesycamore tree, 
in the dear quiet days atthe “ Moated 
Grange.” She couldn’t sing it now. 
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In the morning Ethel and Victor 
went away to theirnew home. And 
this was how they went :—they went 
together into the library, where John 
Haller was writing, and they stood 
before him. 

“We are going home at last,” 
Victor said, and while he spoke he 
smiled, and Ethel kissed her guardian, 
one of her clinging, loving kisses. 

“Tt is only a very little way,” she 
whispered ; and then they went. 
Victor drew Ethel’s arm into his, and 
led her away through the garden, and 
across the fields. 

There was something — 
in that “going home.’ hey just 
walked into the house, as if they only 
meant to pay a visit there, and then 
Victor turned to Ethel and said, 
“Welcome home, my darling !” 

She only pressed his arm with her 
fingers, she only looked up at him 
with her earnest eyes ; but there are 
some silences more eloquent than 
any flow of words, and hers was one 
of them. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


THE END OF IT. 


Henry DARRELL has been dead a 
long time, and what has become of 
the strange, passionate woman who 
kissed his dead face, and wet his 
dead hands with her tears? What, 
too, has become of beautiful, ambi- 
tious Carlotta, who stood dreaming 
on the vine-grown terrace in far away 
Italy ¢ 

Years have glided by, years bring- 
ing with them changes to everything 
and everyone. Those who read this 
story may remember a short para- 
graph in one of our newspapers, 
copied from a French one, the account 
of the death of an actress who 
drowned herself ; and yet, I dare say, 
those who did read it have long ago 
forgotten all about it ; because it was 
such an everyday story, such a trite 
subject. 

“One more unfortunate” 


gone to her death, that was all. One 
more unhappy soul 
“ Mad from life’s history 
Glad to death's mystery.” 


Only that and nothing more, and the 


dark waters covered her; the deep 
hid her ; and she is forgotten. Other 
figures slip in and take her place upon 
the stage; other voices sing Donna 
Anna’s wild appeal 


“Non sperrar se non m’uccidi——” 


and Henry Darrell’s first love is 


ead. 

When Victorand Ethel walkedaway 
from Darrell to their farmhouse, on 
the day when Henry had fallenamong 
the stones and weeds in the deep 


dyke to die; they left the foreign 
woman at Darrell-house. They were 
kind and charitable, those two ; rich 
in their own love, they could afford 
to be generous to one who, however 
improbable her story might have ap- 
peared, was, at all events, lonely and 
desolate. No one told her that there 
was no place for her in that solemn 
house. They let her stay. But she 
was proud, and the inquisitive, sus- 
picious glances which met her every- 
where stung her, and she determined 
to go. To go out into tie world and 
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lose herself, where these good, kind with the Seine water dripping from 
ople could never trace her. They her hair and garments, with the cold 
ad dealt tenderly with her, speaking Seine water glistening on her eye- 
kinder words than had been in her lashes like heavy tears—they knew 
ears for ages; Ethel’s gentle voice nothing of the story of her life, they 
haunted her, speaking: words of com- only took her in her death and laid 
fort, all gathered from good books her alongside of other of the world’s 
and good thoughts; the touch of unfortunate ones,in the Paris Morgue, 
Ethel’s pleasant hands, so soft, so the dead-house where they lay their 
womanly, had wakened old memories, drowned—the Morgue that 
such —. ~° even rg toy a 
late and friendless must have, of an ,..,, 
old half-forgotten time, when a mother ae er _ ae wee rm cone 
watched o'er their childhood. Ethel’s renee eee e iookine en her dead 
eyes, Ethel’s voice and words, and, yo SEES, CRS, SE oe ee 
above all, her trusting manner, so ace, 
charitable in its determination to be- ‘I thought and think the sin’s atoned.” 
lieve the best and think no evil, Years have glided by, and the dis- 
seeing no accusers, and so saying iN tant Italian town and the Italian 
her heart, Neither do I condemn yjjja where Sir Henry Darrell wooed 
thee.” Ethel in herself so pure, 80 the handsome contessa, looks just the 
blessed, had not held back her com- game, The sun shines upon the bay 
forting ways ;and the strange woman, and Villa Reale, on the promenade 
whose nature had become coarse 4j Chiaia, and on the distant heights 
and hardened by time and uses, as 


‘Has made the Seine renowned—” 


; and villas, on Carlotta’s vine-grown 
she looked into those earnest eyes— terrace, on the Santa Lucia, and 
“With holy fervour bright,” glittering sea ; and other lovers wan- 


: : der in the quiet places in the Giar- 
saw, like a far-off gleam of heaven, din, among the palms and bananas ; 
the —_ of better things. But then other faces look out of the Palazzo 
came the suspicious glances of ser- windows, across the bay—and Car- 
vants and strangers, and she bowed jotta’s villa knows her no more. The 
her head and whispered to herself, ambitious young contessa, robbed by 
‘Too late! too late !"—thefatal words qeath of her English bridegroom, has 
which men and women will frame ¢ongoled herself with a French count: 
together for themselves, and speak gho jives at Paris, a gay, idle life ; 
in judgment upon themselves and gh. wears diamonds and Russian 
others ; forgetting that wonderful ,abjes, and purple and fine linen. 
long-suffering patience which for- ghe is one of the belles, and the old 
gave the dying penitent even on the ;omantic Italian days are quite for- 
cross of death. She could bear all gotten. Sir Henry Darrell sleeps 
but those unanswerable, accusing ith his forefathers inthe mausoleum 
eyes, and so she fled, like a thief, in a¢ Darrell. There is a broad inscrip- 
the night, out among the trees and tion written over him—‘In memory.” 
fields ; and when the morning broke, i, cousin. the present baronet, has 
when Victor walked back to the jsised a marbleslababove him. - 
silent house, she was gone !—no one , 


° ‘Tie . 
knew where—out into the world; and ee it, 
the world isa large place, containing . or 


hundreds of minor worlds. Let us For it is, perhaps, the only record of 
hope, let us think in charity that the the little good done in his life. 

sphere into which Henry Darrell’s The rooks still build and caw 
first boyish love lost herself, was one among the tall trees at Nante rectory- 
not altogether dark and full of death; house. The cabbage roses and big 
but that rather her cruel death was peonies in the garden bloom in as 
like her life, impulsive, and the act great abundance as ever ; on summer 
of one who had grown tired of living, evenings the rector sometimes strolls 
and so folded her hands upon her there with his children, and their 
vreasi. and closed her eyes, and slip- voices and the pleasant tinkle of the 
ped into the dark water, and drifted harpsicord in the parlour “like sweet 
away ; and no one knewher sad story. bells jangled out of tune,” bring up 
Those who took “her up tenderly,” the memory clear and fresh in his 
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mind, of a time when these his rooms 
and gardens were peopled only with 
dream faces and voices. 

At night, too, on the clear, still, sum- 
mer nights, when the moon is in the 
sky, when the elms in the “ Doctor’s 
walk” are clothed with leaves, and 
the gravél path lies like a silver 
stream in the moonlight, the rector 
takes his wife there, and they pace 
up and down, arm-in-arm like a snug 
little old-world couple as they are, 
und talk of a hundred things, the 
parish, the children, the still remote 
bishopric which is so long in coming. 
He has not turned into “ a musty old 
piece of divinity ;’ true he has not 
given up his alpaca coats, and he 
even wears slippers sometimes; his 
spectacles he cannot do without, but 
in other respects he is fresh, spruce, 
and tidy, like his little wife. 

Andso we leave them, as the dear old 
fairy-tales were wont to leave their 
heroes and heroines, with the pleasant, 
cozy words, “And if they weren’t 
happy, that you and I may be.” 

ittle Spavells has never repented 
his run-away love match with his 


Irish wife ; he is a peer now, a great 
man, and she wears diamonds, and 
goes to court, and has a house in Bel- 
gravia, and receptions there during 
the season, and is a very fashionable 


person indeed. They, too, in their 
own way, have run smoothly to the 
end of the fairy-tale part of life, and 
so we leave them. 

And so the story is told, the play 
acted, the lights gone out. The same 
old story which belongs to the world, 
life, and the hopes and passions of life, 
all framing themselves every new day, 
into new shapes. It is a story which 
men and women can go on telling 
and writing about as long as the 
world is ; itis a play which men and 
women can go on acting, over and 
over again, as long as the world is 
peopled. It is all a great repetition, 
what was, is now, and shall be to the 
end of time. 

If things would but run smoothly 
always, if people could speak out 
what is in their minds, and not feel 
strange towards those with whom 
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their lives are set, all the little mys- 
teries, and misunderstandings, and 
wrongs, and ill-feelings would come 
to an end, and people could stand 
face to face with one another, soul to 
soul, not like strangers, merely touch- 
ing hands, perhaps even lips, but never 
understanding one another. Matthew 
Arnold has pronounced a judgment 
very true in its applicability to human 
nature when he says— 
‘We mortal millions live alone !” 


It is the great curse of all, this one of 
loneliness—that loneliness which is 
greater, deeper than any want the 
world knows—the want of sympathy. 

We can all make our lives sublime 
if we choose. 

“* Life is real! life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal.” 


We can all so use the talents which 
God has given into our hands that, 
dying, we may leave behind us— 

“ Footprints on the sands of time—’ 


impressions and examples, for good 
or evil. I would that I could think 
that in the mere writing of this book, 
in the mere representing and recount- 
ing character, I was laying out some 
of the talents committed to my care 
in the service of my Master. I would 
that I could think that when the 
great judgment— 
“Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 


finds me out, I may even then fold my 
hands upon my breast, and shut my 
eyes upon the world, and know surely 
that some act of mine, let it be never 
so slight or trivial, had influenced 
others for everlasting good. 

I am perfectly aware that it is not 
customary for novelists to write in 
this strain, but I cannot help it some- 
times. When I look back into the 
months which it has taken me to 
write this little useless tale, into the 
time used in thought and act, I cannot 
help feeling a strange yearning that 
all the time, and all the trouble, has 
not been in vain, but that rather some 
little echo of the good, in tone and 
record, may live after me, leading up- 
ward and onward to other, higher 
things. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


AND s0, at last, I have come to the 
end of my story, and, as the old clock 
said, “I am tired of ticking.” 

It has been a very stupid, hum- 
drum little tale, I know; the people 
in it have walked only in fields, and 
woods, and country places, in gardens, 
and meadows; and their lives have 
been simple and monotonous, like 
almost all country lives. But, reader, 
I have experienced what Leigh Hunt 
desires every Christian should ex- 
perience that there is a green and gay 
world, as well as a brick-and-mortar 
one ; that life can be enjoyed and 
made much of to the full, as well in 
the quiet, sequestered places as in 
great citiesand noisy towns. 

There is no life so purely enjoyable 
as a quiet country one—a life among 
fields, and trees, and flowers. Every 
element belonging to it is real and 
healthy. There is time to think, time 
to watch, and learn, and reason—such 
time as men and women living in busy 
cities can never find. I can remember 
such a life, which all belongs to “the 
long ago” —how thesun used to get up 
in the early, early summer mornings— 


“ Bright against the eastern gate,” 


and shine “ upon a hundred fields,” 
all familiar to me ; how the morning 
stole on, as only such quiet mornings 
can steal, over a plain of June fields 
and meadows ; over the hedges, full of 
the blossoms of white briony and 
wild honeysuckle, and blue and yellow 
nightshade ; over the green, sloping 
lawn, and old-fashioned flowery gar- 
den. How clear and fresh came the 
cuckoo’s two notes from distant fields ; 
how busily the bees flew buzzing from 
flower to flower, as one by one they 
opened in the growing warmth of the 
sunlight. Click ! click ! sang the tiny 
grasshoppers in the grass, and, chat- 
tering a whole volley of song, woke 
up the sparrows intheivy. From far 
away came the voices of the happy 
haymakers, like spirit-voices on the 
air, the bleating of sheep, just caught 
for shearing, and the lowing of cows. 
Above all, the clear blue of a sky in 
which lay little silver specks of cloud, 
now resting in lumps still and solid, 
now misting down in dew torefresh the 


young grass. Such pictures I have 
in my memory of my old country 
life, and my heart grows sick with 
longing as I think of it all. “ Bet- 
ter,” I say to myself sometimes, “ bet- 
ter I had been ‘town-bred’ in the 
beginning. The world wouldn’t seem 
so cold, and harsh, and empty now, 
had it been so--had I never known 
another kinder, warmer life.” 

The last of all my series of water- 
colour sketches is the old stone house 
of Darrell. Years have gone by, and 
the house and place look much the 
same as they did in the beginningof my 
story. It willnever be a pretty house, 
that big, solemn stone one, it is too 
square and barrack-like ; but there is 
an air of life and brightness about it 
now. The long drawing-room has 
been newly papered and covered, light 
French papers and gay chintz covers 
have altered the whole character of 
the room; children’s voices sound, 
laughing and playing, in the long 
corridor of pictures,and their feet pat- 
ter over the floors and on the stairs. No 
house can seem lonely which is full of 
children. Darrell certainly does not ; 
from being asombre,melancholy place, 
it had turned into a pleasant, lively 
one—life,and bustle, and voices every- 
where. 

Years have gone by, and round 
Ethel and Victor other children have 
grown up in “ Little Blossom’s” place. 
Boys with Victor's brave, manly 
beauty on their faces, girls with 
Ethel’s sweet eyes ; and smiling lips ; 
fair promising children, with brave, 
true natures. And Ethel sometimes 
shows them a little locket hanging 
on her watch-chain, in which are two 
locks of hair, Freddy’s lock of gold, 
and a tiny flaxen curl, cut from “ Little 
Blossom’s” sleeping head; and she 
tells her children that those locks of 
hair belonged totwo little boys, whoare 
now angels in heaven. And another 
fair-haired boy looks up at her, with 
blue eyes, Victor’s eyes, and asks— 

“Shall I be an angel sometime, 
mamma ?” 

And Ethel says, “I hopeso, darling. 
But she catches the boy to her heart, 
and holds him close to her, and prays 
that that “sometime” may be far off. 
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They are very, very happy together. 

Victor and Ethel ; their life is, com- 

paratively speaking, a quiet one; and 

so the days and weeks grow into the 
years, and slip away quietly. Like a 

dream she remembers a lonely little 

farmhouse, round which laya garden# 
sweet as “ The blissful seats of Eden,”’ 

a sycamore tree, wreathed with wood- 

bine, and a baby-face fairer than any 
of the others which have smiled up 

at her since. But as the years go by, 

that picture of Ethel’s every day 

grows more and more like a sad sweet 
dream. There is an organ at Darrell 
now, in the long drawing-room, and 
Ethel plays at it often in the evenings, 
for Victor and Lady Darrell, for Lady 
Darrell’s home is always to be at the 
stone house now, and she sings the 

old songs, “ Ruth” and ‘“ Resignation,” 
and Schubert’s song “ To the Distant 
One.” 


It is evening—still, and soft, and 
quiet as those other evenings in the 
old dead years at the “ Moated 
Grange.” Victorand Ethel are together 
still. Itis late,solate that there isdusk 
in the long drawing-room at Darrell, 
and Ethel has been singing, and the 
song she chose was Goéthe’s ballad— 


‘* My little rose, my rosebud dear, 
My rose that blooms the roadside near.” 


It is almost dark outside, and the 
moon is just rising from behind the 
tall hills at the back of John Haller’s 
farm. There is a light shining from 
the Dower-house library window; Mr. 
Haller is there alone! It is late, the 
birds have long ago gone to roost in 
their nests in the trees and ivy, and 
the children sleep in their little beds 
up stairs; all is silent in the room ; and 
outside on the terrace and lawn, save 
for Ethel’s sweet singing, there is no 
sound upon the air. They are alone 
together, and Ethel has not sung that 
little German song for years, and 
while she does her eyes all up with 
tears, her voice grows low and melt- 
ing, but the room is dark, and Victor 
cannot see the tears, the voice only 
sounds more sweet and expressive ; 
he is sitting by her, close by, and 
when the song is ended she turns 
and lays her two hands on his as they 
rest on the chair. 

“ Dearest,that song makes me think 
of old times,” she says, and then she 


breaks off suddenly. 
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Victor is thoughtful, and tender, 
and true asever. He lifts the two 
hands and lays them on his shoulders, 
and then he draws her nearer to him, 
and nearer still, until she lies all 
along his breast, folded in his arms. 
Tn all the years of their life together, 
he has known each day how hard she 
found it to forget those “old times,” 
of which she now spoke—their lonely 
“Moated Grange,” and “ Little Blos- 
som.” He is sensitive, and he has 
known and understood it all. When he 
saw her sit with another baby on her 
knees, looking out over the terrace 
and broad handsome park, he has 
seen a mist gather in her earnest eyes, 
as she looked out so, and he has seen 
the mist turn to blinding tears, 
as she looked down on the baby’s 
face. All that is over now; she is 
cheery, and gay, and happy, filling 
his home with sunshine ; but he has 
not forgotten the valley of shadow 
through which patient Ethel has had 
to pass. She had never spoken her 
trouble to him; true wife that she 
was, she didn’t try to share that 
sorrow with her husband ; but look- 
ing into her eyes now, somehow he 
read it all—all, and a great deal more 
than words could ever have told. The 
story which belongs to a world of 
trial and disappointment, a world 
which is full of stories sad and 
wicked, and mysterious ones, but a 
world half governed by the divine, 
sacred power of love. It needed 
something more than mere instinct, 
for Victor, brave, hearty fellow as he 
was, to comprehend the whole of that 
great, silent grief, which had been 
creeping and eating into Ethel’s life ; 
it needed sympathy, and some similar- 
ity of mind and soul ; but he had this, 
and he had the perfect flawless love 
which penetrates everything. He 
read it all in her face, in her eyes 
dimmed with two big tears; in her 
lips which strove to smile, in her 
words which carried him back, far 
back, into the old days of their love- 
making and early married life. And 
so he took her in his arms, and, not 
speaking, not telling anything new to 
one another, they felt that somehow 
in those few moments, they hadgrown 
nearer and dearer to each other. 


It is night—a fair, still night, and 
they are together still; they have 
been talking, and their talk has wan- 
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dered away from those old times, to 
the years to come, when the fair- 
haired children shall have grown up 
into men and women. Ethel has all 
a mother’s tender love and anxiety ; 
she is patient too, and her patience 
has taught her resignation. She has 
found consolation for her lost baby. 
Readings in her own clear-sighted, 
thoughiful way, in the good wise 
book, how Jesus said, “Suffer little 
chileéven to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,’ the words have been 
creeping into her heart, and filling the 
vacant place there, and she has grown 
quite resigned. 






John Haller’s Niece. 


A DREAM. 


I DREAMT a dream the other night, 
When everything was still, 
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It is night, and Victor and Ethel 
sit by the long drawing-room window, 
talking and ange 9 looking out into 
the moonlight, which shines along the 
terrace an over the lawn, and lights 
up the fields, and all Sir Hugh’s 
favourite view of pasture lands and 
meadows, and John Haller’s farm. So 
still the night is, so soft, and still, and 
pleasant, that the very murmur of 
their voices seems to break a kind of 
spell. Hand locked in hand, ’tis so 


we leave them, soul grown tosoul ; few 
men are more blessed than Sir Victor 
Darrell; few women can boast of purer, 
happier life than can “John Haller’s 
Niece.” 


I dreamt I saw the shadows fall 


Upon a distant hill. 


I dreamt I saw the amber light 
Lie trembling on a lake, 

And I heard the call of a bugle-note, 
That bade the echoes wake. 


And I dreamt I stood in a garden old, 
With roses red and white, 

And a thousand little crystal drops, 
That glistened in the light. 


And I dreamt a dream of a beauteous face, 
Of a little nestling hand, 

Of a wealth of suyny golden curls, 
By the dying west-wind fanned. 


And my dream was all of that wondrous face, 
When everything was still, 
When the hush, and the calm was over all, 


And my dream was sad for that darling face, 
With roses red and white, 


And the shadow on the hill. 


And a mist of welling crystal tears, 
In eyes serenely bright. 


And I dreamt that I kissed the tearful face, 
And the little nestling hand, 

That I smoothed the hair from the sunny brow, 
By the Autumn breezes fanned. 


Oh, God! that the dream was all a dream, 
Or else, a present bliss ; 
Oh, sweet ! that my life had died with thee 


Into forgetfulness. 


The Close of a great Dramatic Career. 


THE CLOSE OF A GREAT DRAMATIC CAREER. 


Wo that has read Washington 
Irving’s delightful sketch of a roman- 
tic youth’s sensations during his 
attendance at his first play, can ever 
let it slip from his memory? How- 
ever deceptive and unsubstantial oe 
be the impressions made on such 
occasions on the feelings of pure- 
minded and generous young people, 
there is no gratification derived from 
success or distinction in mature age 
to be put in comparison with them. 
The grown boy or girl present at the 
performance of a drama in whose 
composition genius and a good heart 
were occupied, is for the moment 
freed from the barrenness and tire- 
someness of actual life, and enjoys 
existence among theenchanted casties, 
and lawns, and woods, and river-sides 
of romance, and mixes among the 
stately men and noble and beauteous 
dames of the days of chivalry. 

The characters on the stage are not 
such men and women as come within 
the circle of his acquaintance. He 
identifies them with the disinterested 
generous men, and pure souled and 
lovely women whom they present to 
his enthusiastic mind. It is not 
probable, however, that a Parisian 
audience ever counted many very 
enthusiastic young people. Play- 
goers of Paris, as well as of London 
and Dublin, repair to the theatre to 
enable them to escape ennui for a 
few hours. But whoever attended 
the theatre of the Palais Royal 
exactly two centuries since, and wit- 
nessed the fine acting of the troupe 
and their manager, and the applause 
so liberally bestowed on them, and 
thought on the fame of Moliere as a 
dramatic writer, and his high place in 
the king’s esteem, must have looked 
upon him as the most happy and 
favoured of mortals. 

But even the pagan Roman knew 
the hard conditions of humanity, and 
appropriately placed a slave in the 
triumphal chariot of their glorying 
conquerors. We have alluded to the 
sensitiveness of our poet’s feelings, 
and can imagine the desolation which 


would seize on his spirit while disrob- 
ing himself of his theatrical bravery, 
after a glorious scenic triumph. His 
idolized wife would have more atten- 
tion for the fade compliments of some 
brainless fop of the court than for the 
conversation of that devoted husband 
whose intellectual being was all com- 
pact of wit and wisdom. 

It must have been a mere amuse- 
ment to him to throw off the “ Médé- 
cin malgré Lui,” as he had the frame- 
work already shaped out for him, 
with its bye-play and practical jokes ; 
but the next in order of time required 
the exercise of his best faculties to 
arrange and mould it, this was— 


THE TARTUFFE. 


Whatever infused the general idea 
of the “Tartuffe” into the poet’s mind, 
it is said he procured the title in this 
manner. Being on a visit at the 
Nuncio’s, he took notice of a grave 
looking gentleman in attendance on 
the dignitary, and seemingly sunk in 
a devout reverie. Some truffles were 
brought in and offered to his Excel- 
lency for purchase, and all at once the 
pious personage quitted his abstract 
state; animation lighted up his 
features, and he exclaimed, “ artu- 
foli! Signor Nuncio, Tartufoli!* and 
he began lovingly to handle the deli- 
cacies, and select the nicest. The 
name remained impressed on Moliere’s 
memory connected with the idea of 
eee 

‘he king had seen the first three 
acts performed in 1664, without 
suspecting any harm in it; but a 
band of hypocrites, joined by a num- 
ber of people, some really devout, 
others merely weak-minded, raised 
such a clamour that Louis forbade 
anything further to be done till the 
play would be completed and exam- 
ined. Examined it was by the legate, 
the king, and the bishops, and they 
found it so harmless, in substance at 
least, that permission was given to have 
it acted—Tartuffe merely changing 
his name to Panulphe, and those 
parts of his costume which trenched 


*Our popular root, the potato, is honoured in Italy by the euphonious title Tartufo 
Bianco (white truffle). 
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on the clerical, for the feathered hat, 
the sword, and other outward marks 
of the man of the world. 

So “ Tartuffe” was presented to the 
Parisian public, at the Palais Royal, 
on the 5th of August, 1667 ; but the 
fears of the truly devout, the tolerably 
devout, and the pretendedly devout 
were not allayed. As they were 
going to commence the second repre- 
sentation the next evening, an order 
came from the President of the Parlia- 
ment forbidding the performance. 
Moliere announced the news to the 
audience in these words, —“ Messieurs, 
we expected to have the honour of 

resenting you the ‘ Tartuffe’ to-day, 

ut M. the First President forbids us 
to play it.”* The audience understood 
the latter part of the announcement 
in the sense specified in the note, and 
laughed uproariously. 

Two years passed before Z7'artuffe 
could present himself again to an 
admiring public. At last the king 
gave permission, being convinced that 
the work was not intended to bring 
religion or truly religious people into 
ridicule. Moliere’s friends congratu- 
lated him upon his having exhibited 
Virtue in all her beauty. “It is true,” 
said he, “but I find it too expensive to 
seek to advance her interests. It has 
cost me too much.” 

While Moliere’s play was under 
the ban, a licentious Italian piece, 
“Scaramouche Hermite” was left un- 
disturbed. Louis XIV. once after 
witnessing it, said to the great Condé, 
** T cannot understand why Moliere’s 
comedy is so much opposed, and 
nothing at all said of this evil perfor- 
mance.” “ Ah, Sire,” said he,“ Heaven 
and religion, about which hypocrites 
do not care, are attacked in this, while 
in the “Tartuffe,” they themselves are 
assailed. 

The “Tartuffe” was the first play 
which Piron saw on his coming to 
Paris. He could not contain his 
transports. When his surprised neigh- 
bours asked him the cause of his 
enthusiasm, he cried out, “‘ Ah, mes- 
sieurs, if this work had not already 
been composed, it never would be.” 

This play may be considered the 
finest emnety of Moliere, a master- 
pieceinfact. The subject was singular, 
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and required great prudence and judg- 
ment in its management. It required 
great ability to unmask hypocrisy, 
and yet give no offence to sincere re- 
ligious feeling. It would not be eas 
to make the couple of scenes in which 
the hypocrite’s love passages occur 
very edifying, and to say truth, we 
would not pay much for letting our 
sons or daughters be present at their 
acting. However, the presence of 
the husband under the table, at the 
wife’s instances, while the tender 
sentiments issue from the mouths of 
the clever woman and the deceived 
voluptuary is calculated to nullify the , 
ill effect. The sententious and sour 
truisms of Madame Pernelle are as 
good in their way as the proverbs of 
Sancho Panza. We find in the 
“Tartuffe” as well as in most of the 
French dramas, a movement towards 
the granting of some liberty to young 
gentlemen and ladies in the selection 
of their life’s partners. Still they 
have not much modified the selection 
of wives and husbands for their chil- 
dren by the Veres Nobles of France, 
and the almost absolute power they 
enjoy in this particular. The de- 
nouement is not the happiest por- 
tion of the piece. The villain hypo- 
crite is having everything hisown way 
and about taking full revenge for his 
exposure, and sending the wretched 
father of the family to prison, when 
the police officer suddenly becomes 
the “Deus ex Machina,” makes a 
long speech, and consigns 7'artuffe to 
that inhospitable cell which he had 
prepared for Orgon. The greater 
portion of the Exempt's speech is oc- 
cupied with the glorification of the 
young king who has discovered and 
disconcerted 7'artufe’s knavish tricks. 
This, as M. du Casse observes, was 
breaking the king’s nose with the 
censer, but how few human creations 
are perfect ! 

Allusion has already been made to 
the ignorance of the plots in which 
many actresses and actors are con- 
tent to remain, their whole care being 
to commit to memory and judiciously 
repeat their lengths. A comic actor, 
Armande by name, who lived in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
gnee amused himself with the igno- 





* The words ne veut pas qu'on le joue also means “does not wish that we should mock 
him,” i.¢., the President, or rather the Parliament, as M. de Lamoignon the President 


‘was a sincerely pious man, 
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rance of two of his fellow-actors on 
the subjects of the plays in which 
they were accustomed to perform. 
They had been drinking for some time 
and their feelings had reached the 
sentimental point when he thus began 
with tears in his voice. “Figure to 
yourselves, my good friends, an honor- 
able gentleman who takes into his 
house a wretch, giving him his daugh- 
ter in marriage, and making over to 
him his property; and yet this 
scoundrel attempts to seduce his wife, 
to drive him out of his house, and 
brings an exempt to arrest him.” “Ah, 
the scoundrel, the wretch, theruffian !” 
cried out the two compassionate 
hearers. Then the narrator resumed 
in the cool and comic way peculiar to 
him, “ La, la, be comforted ! my gen- 
tleman suffered nothing but the fright. 
The exempt said to him— 


‘Remettez-vous, monsieur, d'une alarme si 
chaude!’” 


“Oh, the D—!” cried they, “it’s 
Tartuffe you are reciting to us!” “TIn- 
deed it is, my dear comrades. They 
are not very wrong who say that many 
comedians know only their own parts 
even in the pieces which they repre- 
sent daily.” 


AMPHITRYON. 


Amphitryon was represented on 
the 13th January, 1668, and had a 
run of 29 successive nights. The sub- 
ject, as every classic scholar knows, 
was borrowed from Plautus, and the 
world would have gone on as well if 
the loan had not been effected. The 
plot was well calculated to gratify 
the depraved taste of a heathen 
audience, and however decent might 
be the language of a Christian adap- 
ter, the essentially-bad design of the 

yiece could not be kept out of sight. 

‘he legitimate theatre, however, does 
not profess to inculcate good morals 
so earnestly as good manners ; the il- 
legitimate theatre makes no profes- 
sion of one orthe other. Amphitryon 
more or less modified, was represented 
on.all the theatres in Europe. The 
Austrian adapter showed some in- 
genuity in his version. Jupiter gets 
a peep at Alemena through a hole 
scooped out of a cloud, falls in love, 
sends for a tailor to come up, filches 
from him an embroidered dress, then 
steals a bag of money and a valuable 
ring, and thus provisioned pays a visit 
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to the fair one, falls on his knees, and 
lays his ill-got spoils at her feet. 
This mode of treating the indelicate 
subject was not without its merits. 
Paul de Kock, that easy moralist, has 
sworn by all his Grisette-goddesses, 
that it is not the tale or the play that 
sets people a laughing, that does the _ 
mischief ;—the harm lies in the play 
or tale that causes them to sigh. Two 
women conversing about the Am- 
phitryon the morning after the first’ 
representation ; said one, “ Ah, how 
pleased I was with this fine play !” 
“T believe you,” said the other ; “ it 
is a pity that it teaches so nicely how 
to sin.” 

Every literary attempt of our writer 
was not blessed with success. Bense- 
rade, of whom we have already 
treated, entertained His Majesty at 
St. Germains with Le Ballet des M uses, 
for which Moliere wrote the two 
short pieces of La Pastorale Comique 
and Melicerte. Neither was well 
received ; so he set to work again and 
composed the charming little piece of 
Le Sicilien. Benserade took occasion 
from the failure of the first two inter- 


ludes to assume airs of superiority 
with Moliere—-a foolish proceeding, 
as the sequel proved. 

In the end of his prologue to Les 
Amants Magnifiques, Moliere intro- 
duced some complimentary verses to 
the king entirely in the style of the 


other poet. These were much ap- 
plauded and by common consent 
attributed to Benserade, who did not 
deny the soft impeachment except in 
a manner to strengthen the justice of 
the conjectures. A great patron of 
his felt the honour as much as he did 
himself. Before the prologue was 
spoken at all, Moliere let the king 
into the secret. He waited patiently 
till Benserade’s borrowed flowers were 
in full blow, and then he publicly 
owned the authorship of the verses. 
As Louis confirmed the truth of his 
assertion there was no doubt felt, and 
the eos and his patron had to endure 
no slight mortification. 


GEORGE DANDIN, 

The rich peasant farmer, George 
Dandin, would not select a wife from 
among his own class, but must aspire 
to the hand of the heiress of the 
dilapidated house of Sotenville. How- 
ever any reader might pity the poor 
man when reading of his sufferings, 
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he could not choose but laugh when 
seeing them represented on the boards. 
All his common sense and logic are of 
little avail when opposed to the pre- 
tensions of her noble parents, a Paris 
Mr. and Mrs. Wittitterly. In the 
opening scenes the Mercury of the 
gallant having delivered his message 
to the lady, and received her answer, 
makes a confidant of the unfortunate 
George, and when he attempts to re- 
veal his grievance to monsieur and 
madame, her parents, he can succeed 
only with great delay and difficulty, 
being obliged to correct ever so many 
breaches of etiquette in his phrase- 
ology. Though the lady deigns to call 
him her Son-in-Law he must not dare 
to use the term Mother-in-Law to her. 
He is not to address his beau-pére by 
his name but say Monsieur tout court. 
The poor baited victim then aggra- 
vates the offence by addressing him as 
Mons. Tout-court, and telling him 
that ‘his wife has given him But 
he is told that he must not think of 
calling their high-born daughter his 
wife. 

The lady strives to make him sen- 
sible of the advantages he has 
obtained by being admitted into 
their noble family ; but George, after 
recapitulating the service his gold 
and silver have rendered to their 
dilapidated condition, can recollect 
no equivalent but the lengthening of 
his name into George Dandiniere. 
The lady retorts that his children 
will be gentlemen and ladies by 
birth. “Oh, yes,” the poor victim 
answers, “‘ mais je serav cocu if I 
do not look sharp.” When they 
come to understand his special griev- 
ance, madame cries out, “Impossible ! 
For three hundred years no female 
of the house of Prudoterie has been 
ever spoken of in that way.” Mon- 
sieur protests that chastity was as 
hereditary among the ladies of the 
house of Sotenville as bravery among 
the gentlemen. She.—‘ We had a 
Jacqueline de Prudoterie, who re- 
fused to be the mistress of a duke 
and peer, governor of our province.” 
He—* There was a Mathurine de 
Sotenville, who would not receive 
20,000 crowns from a royal favourite, 
though all he demanded was the pri- 
vilege of speaking to her.” 

Thus were the changes rung, till 
Beau-pére took George with him to 
have an explanation from the Lo- 
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thario of the piece ; but instead of 
receiving this much-desired explana- 
tion, he finds himself at the end 
apologising to young Tarquin in 
terms dictated by the head of the 
house of Sotenville. 

The poor husband is at last so well 
disciplined that he understands he 
must sooner discredit the evidence of 
his eyes and ears than the discretion 
of his high-bred lady. In the last 
scene, the pompous old ass, his 
father-in-law, makes him repeat an 
apology to his false spouse, and then 
dismissing him, says to his own wife, 
with the self-complacency arising 
from having done a worthy action, 
“Itis getting late, my dear, let us go 
to bed.” The victim being left alone, 
acquaints the audience that his lot is 
irremediable, and hints that the only 
thing left to the husband of a bad 
woman, is to throw himself into the 
first pool he meets head foremost. 

The author of the “ Nouvelle 
Heloise,” that moral masterpiece, 
pronounced this play an immoral 
one. Better minded men have given 
it a much better character. It cer- 
tainly reads a useful lesson to ambi- 
tious folk who affect alliances above 
their station. A vicious woman may 
get a hint or two to advance her on 
her evil path, but a well disposed 
woman will feel nothing but disgust 
or dislike to the proceedings of Ange- 
lique and her parents. The seducer 
is not immoderately warm in his 
pursuit, and the sympathy of the 
audience is not with him or the frail 
wife, but the wronged husband ; and 
an audience’s sympathy is a good 
index to the moral or immoral ten- 
dency of aplay. From M. du Casse 
we extract an amusing incident con- 
nected with the history of the piece. 

When Moliere was working at his 
* George Dandin,” one of his friends 
charitably reminded him that there 
existed in Paris a veritable Dandin, 
who, perhaps, might recognise him- 
self in this comedy, take the thing 
badly, and give some annoyance to 
the author, as he belonged to an in- 
fluential family. Moliere told his 
obliging friend he was quite right, 


but that he was up to an excellent 
plan to avert the storm. On that 
evening, in the theatre, he took a 
seat next Dandin, and in the course 
of conversation expressed a desire to 
real a new piece to him before 
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putting it in rehearsal, adding, how- 
ever, that he could not think of in- 
fringing on his well-occupied time, 
&c., &c., &c. The other, most highly 
flattered by the proposal,—for it was 
a high social distinction at the time 
to have a reading by Moliere at one’s 
house,—eagerly named the next day. 
He traversed the city, and invited 
friends and acquaintances in large 
numbers to come and hear Moliere. 
In short, the brave man, scarcely 
able to contain himself for joy, found 
the comedy admirable, excellent— 
happy to be the first to applaud his 
own portrait. This was a little 
comedy in a great one, and showed 
what knowledge of the human heart 
was possessed by the great dramatist. 

This play was written to embellish 
a festival given by the king to his 
court in 1668, for joy of having re- 
duced Franche Comté, and concluded 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


“ L’AVARS.” 


Never was the hateful and con- 
temptible passion of avarice more 
perfectly or naturally depicted than 
in‘ L’Avare.” The idea of the subject 


is found in Plautus, but the French- 
man much improved on his model. 
The intensity of the passion en- 
croaches on caricature, just as at 
some points of Robson’s acting you 
could scarcely decide whether you 
ought to shiver or laugh. Harpagon 
knows his son to be extravagant, and 
is justly incensed, but that does not 
prevent him from lending him money 
at usury, through the mediation of a 
third person. His all-engrossing care 
of his treasure prevents him from 
taking care of his family. His son is 
a prey to usurers, his daughter has an 
intrigue on hands ; these things touch 
him not. But let his treasure be only 
removed from his hiding-place and 
hear him bewail his destiny :— 
“Thieves, thieves, assassins, mur- 
derers, justice ! oh just heaven! I am 
lost, I am killed! They have cut my 
throat, they have stolen my money ! 
What can have becomeof it? Whereis 
it hidden? Where shall I run to find 
it? Ah, rascal!” (seizing himself by 
the arm) “give me back my money, 
Ah, it is myself! Iam seniiaek 
don’t know who I am, where I am, 
or what I do, Alas, my poor money ! 
my poor money! my dear friend! 
They have taken you, I’ve lost my 
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support, all is over, I have nothing 
more to do in the world. I can’t live 
without you, I am dying, I’m buried. 
Will no one bring me to life by telling 
me where my money is? What’s that 
you say? Alas, there is noone. I 
must go look for justice. I'll put my 
whole family to the question, servants, 
valets, son, and daughter. Whata 
crowd! Everyone I see looks suspi- 
cious—the very cut of my thief. What 
are you talking about there? Is it 
of him who has robbed me? What 
noise is that above there? Oh, if 
you know who robbed me, tell me in 
pity. Is he hidden among you? They 
are looking at me and laughing. 
They'll share with the thief. Quick, 
quick, commissaries, archers, sheriffs, 
judges, rods, gallows, hangmen! I'll 
hang everybody, and if I don’t recover 
my money I'll hang myself.” 

Valere, the lover of his daughter, is 
accused by him of the theft. He, 
supposing that it is of the young lady 
he is treating, answers most mal @ 
propos, and a scene of equivocation 
follows most pleasant to hear acted. 

‘“‘Valere. The loss is not so great as you 
think. 

Harpagon. The loss not great ! 
blood, my bowels, you gallows-bird ! 
V. Your honour, sir, shall be fully satis- 
fied. 

H. The question is not of my honour. 
What induced you to commit this vile 
action ? 

V. Can you ask me? Love! 

H. Love, love, love of my Louis d’ors. 

V. It is not your riches | want. Leave 
me but what I have obtained. 

H. No I will not, de par tous les diables ! 
What insolence to ask to retain your theft! 

V. Call you this a theft! We have pro- 
mised mutual faith, and sworn not to for- 
sake each other, I seek not your riches; 
a motive more noble has actuated me, 

H. Christian charity I suppose; but I'll 
have justice let loose on you, gallows-Lird. 
Confess where you have taken it (Aer). 

V. I have not taken her (i¢) at all. She 
is in your own house, 

H, (Aside). Ah, my dear casket! It 
(she) has not then gone out of the house, 

V. No, sir, 

H. You have not touched it (Aer). 

V. Ah, sir, you do us both wrong. I 
burn for her with the most pure and re- 
spectful passion, 

A. aoe Burn for my casket! 

V. I would die rather than affront her 
by even an offensive thought. She is too 
pure-minded, 

H, (Apert). My casket pure-minded! 

V. My utmost wish is to enjoy her pre- 


My 
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sence. Nothing criminal has profaned the 
passion with which her lovely eyes have 
inspired me. 

A. The lovely eyes of my casket !” 


Even when explanations are made, 
and marriage resolved on, his engross- 
ing passion exhibits itself. During an 
animated discussion he blows out one 
of the two candles which are alight 
on the table, and when a double mar- 
riage is proposed he denies his ability 
to give any dowers. 

“Anselme. (Suitor’s father). I have enough 
for both; let not that disquiet you. 

Harpagon. You oblige yourself to the 
expenses of the two weddings ? 

Anselme. Yes, yes: are you satisfied ? 

H. Oh yes, but you must be at the ex- 
pense of a wedding-dress for me.” 


But the officer of justice, called on 
for finding the thief, must be paid 
for his trouble. Harpagon won't 
disburse, but is satisfied to give over 
Jacques who had offended him, to be 
hung. “Alas!” cried the poor fel- 
low, “they cudgelled me for telling 
truth ; now I’m to be hung for telling 
lies.” “Signor Harpagon,” said An- 
selme, “you must pardon him his 
tricks.” 

“ Harpagon. You will then pay the com- 
missary. 

Anselme. Be it so. Let us hasten to 
tell the good news to your mother. 

Harpagon. And I to see my dear casket 


Children and parents, supposed 
lost by shipwreck, but recognised in 
the fifth act, were dear to Terence, 
Shakespeare, and Moliere. ZL’ Avare 
has a good surprise of the kind for 
the denouement. 


” 


LES FEMMES SAVANTES. 


Moliere nearly lost the favour of 
the public by the introduction of 
prose into his plays instead of the 
terrible jolting French rhyme. It 
would contribute much to the comfort 
of many of his English admirersif there 
was not a distich to be found in any of 
them. Consider the absurdity of the 
poor servant, Martine, having to 
defend herself in verse when assailed 
by the learned ladies of the family for 
her neglect of grammar; and how 
much more naive and droll her 
answers would be if expressed in the 
prose of M. Jourdain. The easy 
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master of the house finding her 
accused of weighty crimes for which 
she is to be dismissed, asks in suc- 
cession, “Is it for breaking a mirror, 
for stealing some of the plate?” &c. 
“Worse, worse, worse ! she has mis- 
pronounced ‘a word; she has broken 
a grammatical rule, and thus flayed 
her mistress’s ear.” Poor Martine re- 
plies— 
“All that you preach I know is fine 
and good ; 
But I shall never be able to speak in 
your jargon.” 


Oh, the insolent! To make matters 
worse, she thus defends herself from 
a new attack. 
“My goodness! I have not stugued like 
you; 
But I speak quite correct, as we all do 
at home.” 


She is asked, “Do you intend all your 
life to offend against grammar ?”’™ as 
she had used the plural for the sin 
= verb in the answer just made 
She rejoins— 

** Qui parle d’offenser gran’mere ni grand- 
pere ?’ 

** Oh, heaven! you take grammar in a 
wrong sense; I have often told you whence 
the word comes !’ 

“* Let it come from Chaillot, d’Auteuil, 
or Pontoise; what's that to me?’ 

‘* «Grammar teaches the relations of the 
nominative case and the verb, the adjective 
and the substantive !’ 

“TI tell you, madame, that I am not 
acquainted with these people!’ 

“*Oh, martyrdom! these are the names 
of words, and we must consider in what 
respect they agree with each other!’ 

“*Let them agree or disagree as they 
like; what matter about it ?’” 


Madeleine Bejart was to have filled 
the diverting role of Martine, but she 
died before the piece was produced. 
Mile. Beauval was then to under- 
take it, but she was well known to be 
nearly as deficient in polite literature 
as poor Martine, though affecting 
fine language, and having a high 
opinion of her own abilities. Moliere, 
and perhaps she herself were afraid 
that some of the sojourners in Pura- 
dis might cry out to her, “ you know 
no more grammar than Martine her- 
self.” At last Moliere’s own servant- 
maid, a stout country girl, was taught 


* Grammaire was then pronounced Gran'mere, and this naturally produced Martine’s 


next mistake of grammar for grandmother. 
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the part, and came off with flying 
colours. Whatever name was origin- 
ally intended for the character, the 
kind-hearted author substituted the 
genuine one of his delighted hand- 
maid. 

He introduced the unfortunate poet 
Cotin as 7'rissotin, reading the sonnet 
just quoted to the learned ladies, and 
delightedly snuffing up the incense 
swung from their censers. In comes 
Vadius (Menage) unfortunately, and 
after some mutual laudation of each 
other the latter, being shown the ode, 
but not being told the author, merci- 
lessly cuts it up, and a bitter colloquy 
ensues. Poor Cotin was completely 
despised and neglected after the ex- 
posé. The following epigram went 
abroad in 1682, soon after his decease. 


“ Savez—vous en quoi Cotin 
Différe de Trissotin ? 
Cotin a fini ses jours, 
Trissotin vivra toujours.” 


Cotin furnishes a melancholy in- 
stance of the instability of literary 
reputation. He had long been of the 
Academy fifteen years, he had been 
eulogised by many men of eminence. 
He was inthe literary world of the day 
what Brumel long after him was in 
the world of fashion a bel-esprit, an 
arbiter elegantearum. Yet utter ne- 
glect was his lot in his latter years. 
At the installation of the Marquis 
d’Angeau in his vacated place in the 
Academy, his decease was necessarily 
mentioned, but unaccompanied by a 
word of praise—a most unusual oc- 
currence in the history of that body. 

In the same comedy, 7Z'rissotin 
(triple fool) and Vadius, poet and 
Greek scholar, mutually offer incense 
to each other, till Vadius severely 
criticises one of Trissotin’s poems, not 
knowing it to be his. Then a most 
undignified and angry recrimination 
takes place. This scene was supplied 


* Do you know in what (respect) Cotin differs from Trissotin? 


days, Trissotin shall live for ever. 
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by a visit which the Abbé Cotin 
paid to the “Great Mademoiselle ”t 
when he recited the following precious 
sonnet to Madame de Nemours, on 
occasion of her lying ill of a fever. 
“Votre prudence est endormie 
De traiter magnifiquement, 
Et de loger superbement, 
Votre plus cruel ennemi. 


“ Faites-la sortir, quoi qu’on die (dit) 
De votre riche Appartement, 
Ou cette ingrate insolement 
Attaque votre belle vie, 


“Et nuit et jour vous fait outrage. 
Si vous la conduisez aux bains, 
Sans la marchander davantage, 

Noyez la de vos propres mains.” 


The princess was delighted-with the 
iece, and Menage} happening to drop 
in just after the reading, she showed 
it to him, and without naming the 
author asked his opinion of it. He 
pronounced a most unfavourable one, 
and poet and critic had nearly re- 
course to the trial by fisticuffs before 
they separated. 

Both Cotin and Menage had done 
Moliere some injury in the minds of 
the powers that ruled in the Hotel 
Rambouillet. Cotin even went out 
of his way to spite him. The good- 
natured dramatist was not above 
making reprisals when attacked. 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. 


The charming comedy of “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme” met at first 
only an equivocal success, because 
the king expressed no opinion 
on its merits. After seeing it a 
second time he set no bounds to 
his approval. “I have not,” he said, 
“spoken till now of your piece, 
because I was afraid of my judgment 
having been biassed by the excellence 
of the acting ; but in truth you never 
wrote a piece which has diverted me 
so much; it is excellent.” There 


Cotin has ended his 


t Mile. de Montpensier, first cousin of Louis XIV. She married that youth of evil 
life, the Duc de Lauzun, and mortally offended her royal cousin thereby. 
t Gilles Menage, born at Angers of a respectable family in 1613, showed an aptitude 


for science at an early age. 


He practised for some years at the bar, but becoming 


dissatisfied with that profession he embraced the ecclesiastical state, procured a comfortable 
benefice or two, fixed his abode in the cloisters of Nétre Dame, and entertained his 
literary friends every Wednesday. He was a man of much erudition, and of amazing 
memory, pouring forth in greater abundance than was often desirable, poems in all the 
polite languages of Europe. He was of a sour, presumptuous, and fault-finding turn, 
and during his life kept up continual disputes with his literary contemporaries. He 
produced some philological works of value in his day, his death occurring in 1692. 
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was an immediate commotion among 
the courtiers, every one striving to 
exceed every other one in the quan- 
tity and quality of his praise. It 
became a great favourite with the 
public. Many a spectator anxious to 
mingle with high society, could afford 
to laugh at M. Jourdain’s folly, 
never suspecting that he himself was 
subject to the same delusion. Our 
readers probably bear in mind the 
portrait of Madame Moliere before 
quoted, and which is taken from the 
valet’s disparaging remarks on the 
Lucille of this piece, and the lover’s 
emendations. The buffooneries are 
not in the best taste, but they were 
wonderfully dear to the audiences of 
the Palais Royal, and even to the 
court. They would not be unwelcome 
to some audiences of our own time. 
Poetic justice is not done in one 
instance. Dorante borrows much 
money from the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, and gets a valuable diamond 
from him to be presented to the Lady 
Dorimene, who, as he persuades the 
dupe, is not insensible of his merit. 
By means of these loans he (Dorante) 
obtains her hand, and no punishment 
whatever is inflicted on him for these 
acts of swindling. The brusque 
Mme. Jourdain with her good com- 
mon sense, and content with her 
station, presents a fine contrast to 
her husband’s folly, and the piece 
happily combines comic situations, 
lively movement, and sound morality. 
Every one recognised in Dorante a 
well known “Jeremy Diddler” of 
the court, and M. Jourdain was 
modelled after a fantastic citizen, 
whom his family, after enduring 
several of his pranks, succeeded in 
getting confined in a lunatic asylum. 


MONSIEUR POURCEAUGNAC, 


In this play Moliere passed off all 
sorts of pleasantries on the professors 
of medicine. The piece is full of 
pra tical jokes perpetrated .at the 
expense of the unlucky man from 
Limousin. What a capital part for 
the late Mr. Liston would 
Porceaugnac have furnished—the 
cautious, selfish young man from 
the country, baited and badgered b 
the cunning Italian Sbrigani, still 
escaping from his toils, and still re« 
taken, and obliged to throw away 
his much valued money by handfuls. 
The drift of the whole action is to 
save Julie from becoming his wife 
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and give her to the man of her choice, 
Eraste. To effect this he is succes- 
sively entrapped into the clutches of 
a private asylum keeper, arrested for 
debt, made to believe that the young 
lady whom he has come to wed is by 
no means as virtuous as would befit 
his wife “(he consequently refuses 
her), is claimed as husband by a 
woman of Picardy, and another of 
Languedoc, saluted as papa by two 
families of children, and about to be 
apprehended and hung for bigamy. 
In all his misfortunes the roguish 
Sbrigant himself passes off as his 
friend, and finally sends him off dis- 
guised as a woman, leaving the way 
open tothe marriage of the lovers. 
In quitting the scene, poor Por- 
ceaugnac exclaims to the rogue who 
has so cunningly circumvented him 
all through, “You are the only 
honourable man I’ve met in this 
cursed city.” 

Moliere indulged his dislike to the 

hysicians in this play. The victim 
Sole delivered up to them they 
proceed to inflict their modes of 
cure in @ manner —_ disagreeable 
to the healthy bumpkin, but most 
diverting to the audience, pursuin 
him with an enormous syringe roun 
the stage. The musician Lully be- 
ing out of the king’s good graces, and 
imagining that if he forced him to a 
a laugh in spite of himself, he 
would be forgiven, begged Moliere 
to allow him to present the rustic 
Limousin. In the scene where he 
was set on by the doctors, he turned 
and wound and coursed round the 
stage in a most ludicrous style, and 
at last, as if despairing of escape, 
sprang into the orchestra and made 
ruin of the harpsichord. Louis’s re- 
sentment gave way before this mad 
feat, and Lully was restored to 
favour. Some time after, being re- 
fused by Louvois of a place, on the 
ground that he had trod the boards, 
“And would you have refused even 
to dance on the same boards,” said 
Lully, “if the king had commanded 
you?” Instead of giving him an 
answer the minister gave him the 
place. Of the 


FOURBERIES DE BCAPIN. 
Boileau has left this opinion— 
** Dans ce sac ridicule ou Scapin. s'enve- 
loppe 
Je ne reconnais plus l'auteur du Misan- 
thrope,” , 
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But Moliere had those good and 
sufficient reasons which we have 
already alleged, for indulging his 
audience with these relics of Gros 
Guillaume’s booth, which always gave 
such pleasure to his audiences, and 
put money in the treasury. 

Scapin having put the old gentle- 
man who is the object of his pleasant 
revenge in a sack, and hoisted it on 
his own shoulders, as if to convey 
him to a place of safety, counterfeits 
the voices of Gascons and others, 
using their peculiar patois, and holds 
imaginary conversations with them. 
They are seeking the imprisoned 
gentleman to treat him to a good 
cudgelling, Scapin endeavours to 
put them off the scent, but at every 
possible suitable turn of the conver- 
sation thrashes his victim, the blows 
in all appearance coming from the 

ursuers, and Scapin roaring out as 
if his own shoulders were receiving 
the discipline. 

The idea is taken from a Tabarin- 
ade,* in which the old suitor, /%- 
phagne, is about to bring home a wife. 
He gives money to his servant 


Tabarin to provide for the nuptial 


feast. Contemporary with this ar- 
rangement, the good wife Francis- 
quine is hiding her husband in a 
sack to conceal him from the police ; 
and that being done, she encloses the 
valet of Rodomont, who is vainly 
seeking to seduce her, in another. 
Tabarin comes in quest of the provi- 
sions. /’rancisquine, with intent to 
punish her husband for needless 
jealousy and the valet for his evil 
message, offers him a good bargain 
of two fine pigs, just scalded and 
ready for the pot. He pays down 20 
crowns(about 50s. sterling), and taking 
a knife, cuts the strings, and is fright- 
ened beyond measure by the sight of 
two live human heads. The men get 
out, and after some /azzi, fall to and 
they and Tabarin pound each other 
with cudgels, the usual catastrophe 
of Tabarinades. 


LA COMTESSE D'ESCARBAGNAS, 


Lhe Countess d Escarbagnas is a 
provincial Mrs, Malaprop of whom 
there were several in the good old 
days of the slow coaches, She has 
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all the desire to shine in the city, 
notwithstanding her ignorance of let- 
ters and the usages of the upper 
circles. One of the most amusing 
scenes is that in which her son’s 

dantic master examines him before 

er. Moliere borrowed it from an 
incident which occurred in the house 
of the Marchioness of Villarceaux, 
whose husband was supposed to be 
an admirer of the notorious Ninon de 
YEnclos. Her little boy being under 
examination by his tutor in a large 
company, was asked, “ Quem habuit 
successorem, Belus Assyriorum ¢” 
He readily answered, “ Ninum.” The 
resemblance of the name to that of 
the frail beauty caught the attention 
of the marquise who, turning to the 
self-complacent tutor, angrily ob- 
served, “My goodness, monsieur ! 
what necessity was there to let the 
child know all about his father’s 
follies ?” 

The court perfumer and valet of 
Monsieur (the king's brother) at that 
time, was a man named Martial. The 
dramatist captured his name for an- 
other joke. The vicomte says to /. 
Thibaudier, a suitor of the countess, 
and a sorry poet, after he had re- 
peated a couple of wretched strophes, 
‘Thesetwoepigramsare worthall that 
ever Martial wrote.” “Martial,” says 
the countess, in surprise ; “ Martial 
make verses! I thought he made 
nothing but gloves.” “Ah, madame,” 
said her pretendant, “that’s not the 
man. The Martial that made the 
epigrams is dead more than forty 
years.” 

The countess and her lackey, 
Criquet, and her maid, Andrée, are 
well fitted to each other. She gives 
her maid her cap and muff, and bids 
her take them to the garde-robde, but 
she is dismayed to see her walking in 
the direction of another part of the 
house which in servants’ halls in 
France is called by the same name. 

** Countess. Where is she going, where is 
she going, the bridled goose ? 

“ Andrée. | am taking these things, as 
you told me, madame, to the gardes-robes. 

** Countess. Oh the impertinent! I ask 
your pardon, ma’am: I said my wardrobe 
where my clothes are kept, you stupid ! 

“ Andrée, Oh, madam! do they call a 
cupboard a garde-robe at court ? 


* For these naYve and laughter-provoking pieces so dear to open-air audiences, see the 


Universiry Macazine, February, 1866, 
VOL, LXXL--NO, COCOXXYV, 
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“ Countess. What trouble it requires to 
instruct these animals! Call that scamp of 
a lackey. 

“ Andrée. Hola, Criquet ! 

“ Countess. Forget Criquet, if you please, 
and say ‘ lackey.’ 

“ Andrée. Lackey, then, and not Criquet! 
come speak to Madame. I think heis deaf. 
Criq—lackey, I mean. 

“ Criquet. What's wanted? 

“ Countess. Where have you been, little 
rascal ? 

“ Criquet. In the street, madame. 

“ Countess. Why in the street? 

“ Criquet. You told me to go out. 

“ Countess. You little impertinent! ‘To 
go out,’ in Court language, means the 
antechamber. Bring me a glass of water. 
[Andrée brings it in her hand. | 

“ Countess. Are these your manners? 
Present the glass on a soucoupe (properly a 
saucer). 

“ Andrée, to Criquet. Criquet, what's a 
soucoupe ? 

“ Criquet. I’m sure I don’t know. 

“ Countess. You're standing stock still. 

“ Andrée. Madame, neither of us knows 
what a soucoupe means. 

“ Countess. A plate on which you place 
the glass. [Andrée brings in the glass co- 
vered with a plate.} 

Is this what I told you, ninny hammer? 
The plate is to be underneath. 

“ Andrée. It’s easy changed. [Jn the 
operation the plate drops, and is peor) 

“ Countess. Awkward creature! ou 
must pay for that glass. 

“ Andrée. Very well, madam ; I will pay. 

“ Countess. Such an awkward, such a 
vulgar, such a careless creature ! 

“ Andrée. I am satisfied to pay, madame, 
but not to be scolded into the bargain.” 


Moliere spoke rather rapidly, as is, 


generally the case with men whose 
thoughts crowd each other ; if excited 
he would even stutter, Yet he took 
pleasure in making little peemen, 
and his audiences generally took 
pleasuge in hearing him. The highest 
personages were delighted at receiving 
a compliment orsalute from him when 
he was speaking before the curtain. 
He would never intrust to any of his 
actors the pleasant labour of deliver- 
ing opening or closing addresses. 
The mutual interest felt in these 
little displays was well exemplified in 
the speech of a coquette in the novel 
of “ Arispe et Simande,” published in 
1672, the year before his death. , 

* Prizes are often given to merit, 
whose foundation lies only in people’s 
thoughts; we have an example in 
Moliere. You know all the fine 
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things that are said of him, and that 
he passes for one of the most witty 
and judicious men in France. You 
said to me the other day that he was 
an original which would never be 
copied; but I now say to you, that 
he has not even common sense. I 
shall furnish you with a proof which 
cannot be gainsaid. While my law- 
suit was pony I went one day to 
see the play of “ L’Arab,” but that is 
not what I wished to speak about, 
though the play is a good one.’ 
‘Perhaps you mean “ L’Avare,” ma- 
dame,’ said I, very politely. ‘““L’ Avare” 
let it be,’ said she. hen it was 
finished, Moliere came before the 
curtain in his acting dress, and 
politely saluted the popinjays who 
were in the king’s box. I made 
him a reverence from my box just 
before his eyes ; and, thank Goodness, 
there is something distinguished in 
our appearance. ould you believe 
it ! he took no notice of me, and will 
you say, after that, that he possesses 
sense or judgment Y ‘By no means, 
madame, said I, ‘He can never 
make the slightest pretension toeither 
again, and I'll never be in his com- 
pany without reproving him for that 
ault.’” 


THE LAST DAYS OF MOLIERE. 


While Moliere entertained court 
and city with the miseries of real or 
imaginary cuckolds,his volatileand un- 
pemcipled Armande cruelly exercised 

isown spirit. Toadd to hisdiscomfort, 
he was teazed with a troublesome 
cough, and together with these an- 
noyances he felt or fancied himself 
under the necessity of writing con- 
tinually, and acting evening after 
evening, to afford bread to his actors 
and actresses. 

“Two months before his death (we 
quote Du Casse) Boileau calling to 
see him found him much affected 
by a troublesome cough—so trouble- 
some, indeed, as to indicate his ap- 
proaching decease. He affectionately 
remarked, ‘ My poor Moliere, you are 
in a bad plight. Your mental anxiety 
and the severe exercise to which you 
subject your lungs on the stage, 
should induce you to give up acting. 
Have you not some actor who could 
undertake the chief characters ¢ Con- 
tent yourself with composition, and 
leave the representation to some of 
your people.’ ‘ Ali!’ returned Moliere, 
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‘what do you say? I look on it asa 
par of honour not to quit the 

oards,’ ‘ Fine honour, indeed ’ said 
the satirist to himself; ‘to blacken 
your face every evening in order to 
get up Sganarel/e’s moustache, and 
resign your back to all the cud ellings 
set down in the prompt book !’” 

“Le Malade Imaginaire” was the 
last production of our poet. The 
morning of the third representation 
he found himself more incommoded 
than usual by his cough, and declared 
that if they did not begin the repre- 
sentation at four o’clock precisely hé 
would not be able to appear. His 
wife, and Baron, his chief actor, 
vainly endeavoured to dissuade him 
from acting that day, and begged him 
to take some repose. ‘“ Ah,” said he, 
“what would my poor fellow-labour- 
ers do? I would not forgive myself 
for having neglected to give them 
their bread, even for one day.” His 
exertions on the stage aggravated his 
complaint, and as he pronounced the 
word Juro in the interlude of the 
third act, he was seized with convul- 
sions. He was conveyed to his house, 
Rue Richelieu, where his sufferings 
were soon terminated with a throwing 
up of blood. This was on the 17th 
of February, 1673. 

Armande married again, her second 
husband being a certain Mons. La 
Guerin. She kept Moliere’s daughter 
in a convent, and did what she could 
to secure the relics of the property 
left her, for her son by the second 
marriage. Poor Mlle. Moliere felt no 
vocation for cloister life, and eloped 
therefrom with M. Montaland, a 
gentleman by birth, but then a simple 

rish organist and music-master. 

e gave lessons at the convent, and in 
this way the intimacy arose. He was 
a widower at the time, and considera- 
bly older than his second wife. There 
was no issue by this union and he 
outlived his second wife by several 
reer She was not | sapen, greens by 

eauty, but was witty and amiable, 
and a good musician. 

We behold inShakespeare acreative 
and sustaining power which we vainly 
look for elsewhere. He fashioned a 
little world and set its parts all in 
accordant relations with each other. 
He imagined conditions of things and 
characters which have never been 
witnessed, and in their development 
produced results as consistent and yet 
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as diversified as dre the separate parts 
of tree or plant whose germ spree 
to be only a simple essence. Shakes- 
peare’s deductions in the moral order 
of things, were as necessarily true and 
consistent as those of Euclid in the 
department of mere figure. Moliere 
did not let his genius take its course 
through unexplored regions of possible 
things or ideal existences. Shakes- 
peare seems instead of examining 
circumstances or characters very 
closely, to have taken some rapid 
lance at things or persons, and then 
n the chambers of his brain to have 
established everything connected with 
them with as perfect truth as if he 
had patiently witnessed an entire 
Series of operations each logically 
arising from that which ean it. 
Moliere had more patience, and paid 
more attention to what was passing 
before him, as one who was content 
to see the whole process or progression 
unfolded before he began to exercise 
his powers on it. Then the picture 
he drew was perfect and consistent, 
and plastic powers were applied to 
shape out results which his observa- 
tions had not met in a perfected form. 
His graver plays evince a faculty of 
exhibiting the stronger passions and 
the workings of minds out of the 
common track, but he revelled in the 
comic phases of incident and charac- 
ter. Nothing capable of exciting 
mirthful emotions escaped his keen 
powers. Affectation, inordinate self- 
esteem, hypocrisy he lashed or 
mercilessly ridicu ed, and he made 
the most out of the defects of estim- 
able characters or the humours or 
habits which self-complacency had 
prevented them from correcting. By 
his satire the Hotel Rambouillet was 
purified from the vapour of euphuism 
and affectation which had rendered its 
salons so unhealthy, and ladies who 
prided themselves on their learning 
and their independence of the rougher 
sex, were shown the sphere in which 
they might naturally expect to do the 
most good to themselves, and their 
fellow creatures, and enjoy the great- 
est i of earthly happiness. He 
could not cure want of principle, in- 
gcained selfishness, hypocrisy, avarice, 
or cruelty by having them laughed at 
on the public stage, but he at least 
made then objects of public scorn and 
hatred. His powers of observation 
were exceedingly great, and spread 
38 
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over a large surface as is witnessed b 
the number of successful plays whic 
he produced, and the variety of. charac- 
ters, not invented but closelyremarked 
in the first instance, and then care- 


fully and truthfully developed. From 
the ample store of his dramatic riches, 
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the dramatists of his and our country 
have been helping themselves since 
the days of Shadwell and Wycherly. 
Like all geniuses of the highest order 
he was of a generous and amiable 
character. 


HAUNTED LIVES, 


BY J. 8. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” “‘ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER I, 


LAURA CHALLYS GRAY, 


Tue Old Brompton of my earlier recol- 
lections, with its silent lanes, its grass- 
plots, and flower-knots, its towering 
trees, and those sober old houses of 
dusky red brick faced with white 
stone, which, set round with tall flow- 
~— and flowering shrubs and roses, 
had a character of old-world comfort, 
and even grace, has faded and broken 
up like a sunset city of cloud. 

When regretful memory names a 
place, as I name Old Brompton, I al- 
= find it call up a special picture, 
and always the same. Mine is no 
bigger thana cabinet picture. Through 
a short perspective, the rugged col- 
umns of half a dozen old trees, under 
shadow, with a patch of broken flick- 
ering light, I see little more than the 
lower half of the tall old window— 
dusky brick, and a worn setting of 
old Caen stone. On the broad win- 
dow-stone stand some flower-pots ; 
I know not the names of the flowers 
trembling stars and cups of blue and 
crimson ; and from the chiar’ oscuro 
of the room within leans over them 
the prettiest face, I almost think, this 
mortal world ever saw. 

Beautiful cousin, Laura Challys 
Gray! A pretty music rings in your 
name, for me—with those sad notes 
that come from the distant past, and 
die in the far future. 

I close my eyes, and I see you; I 
open therm, and you are dead. Those 
violet eyes are sightless now ; those 
rich brown tresses, with their golden 
folds, lie in the dust. The crimson 
lips are sealed in the long silence. 
Vain earnings! Ob! pretty Laura 
—odd, wayward, misunderstood, full 


of faults—with many perfections, I 
am sure, that others possessed not—I 
am going to jot down my recollections 
of you, and what I know of a story 
as odd as your character. 

In this house, at the open drawing- 
room window, Charles annering—a 
tall young man, with a face kind, 
frank, and also sensitive—was stand- 
ing, looking westward, where the sun 
was nearing the horizon with the glow 
of a coming sunset. I think there is 
a pleasant sentiment in the artificial 
rurality of such a scene, and he could 
fancy among the urns and roses, 
under the distant groups of ruddy 
chimneys, melting in the misty light 
of evening, a pretty powdered 
Daphne ogling her piping Philander 
across her crook. 

He liked being employed, too, by 
his pretty cousin. Here was a com- 
mission which had given him a world 
of trouble—to find her just such a 
house in the old-fashioned suburbs of 
London as he-had lighted upon. 

She ought to have arrived half an 
hour before. He was standing, as I 
have said, at the open drawing-room 
window. He was nervous about her 
decision upon the manner in which 
he had executed his commission. Her 
letter was in his pocket ; and, while 
he was amusing himself with an ima- 
ginary dialogue with her, the carriage 
arrived at the gate, and was admitted, 
It was a chariot, prettiest of all car- 
riages—why discarded now I cannot 
imagine—four post horses, and two 
postillions, They had travelled up 
from Gray Forest in the old-fashioned 
way—by the road and posting stations 
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—not then on that line, superseded by 
rail. Hot and dusty were the horses 
that were pulled up at the steps. He 
ran down, and handed my pretty 
cousin from the carriage, and then 
her elderly kinswoman and compa- 
nion, fat, and rather amiable, and not 
very active. The springs yielded to 
her weight, of which that sagacious 
lady was as conscious as the elephant, 
a she leaned upon my shoulder, 
and then upon my arm, with a cau- 
tious emphasis that made me stagger. 

Good Mrs. Wardell—that was her 
name—came in, very red, talking and 
giggling, and wheezing a little, and 
sat down in the dining-room to di- 
vide her journey, and recruit before 
essaying the stairs, under care of her 
maid, much the more elegantly got up 
of the two. Charles ran up stairs to 
the dining-room, where he had seen 
his light-footed cousin already looking 
from the window, as he lent Mrs. 
Wardell his arm up the steps. 

Miss Laura Challys Gray was still 
standing between the voluminous 
silk curtains, looking out through one 
of the tall windows, as he entered 
the room. In shadow and reflected 
lights there is sometimes a transpa- 
rent effect which heightens beauty; 
and I think he never saw her look so 
lovely as when she turned towards 
him from the light, as he entered. I 
pause for a moment to recall that 
pretty image. 

She had removed her little bonnet, 
which dangled by its ribbon at one 
side, from her slender fingers. Her 
rich brown hair, so wonderfully volu- 
minous, in the shadow showed its 
golden oon where the dusky sun- 
set touched it. Her a violet eves, 
under the long curve of their lashes, 
were turned upon him. Nearly in 
shadow, her beautiful lips, with a 
light just touched in crimson, parted 
and very grave. What a beautiful 
oval that little face was, and how 
richly her shadowy brown hair parted 
low above her brows. As she looked 
at him this pretty face was thought- 
ful and nun-like, and after a little 
silence she said, with a very imposing 
seriousness :— 

“T think I shall like this out-of- 
the-way house, and the fifteen trees, 
and the half-acre of grass.” 

“Oh, I assure you, there’s a good 
deal more than you see from this. 
T should say there are at least two 


acres altogether, and fifty trees reck- 
ag re 

“Reckoning the roses?’ she 
laughed. 

“No; the lilacs and laburnums, 
which are enormous, and deserve to 
be counted in,” said he. 

“T think I shall like it,” she re- 
peated, a little imperiously, as much 
as to say, “Itis your place to listen at 
present, and mine to speak.” “It looks 
old, and homely, aud secluded. It 
has a monastic air; has not the 
slightest pretension to elegance, and is 
perfectly dull—thank you. You have 
acquitted yourself, so far as I see, 
to admiration. I can’t pronounce 
absolutely, however, until I look 
about me a little more.” 

She spoke with such perfect good 
faith, and such an air of gravity and 
wisdom, that he was on the point of 
laughing. 

But that would not have-done, for 
Challys Gray, as she liked to style 
herself, was an imperious little queen; 
and when she was serious, expecte 
all the world to be grave also. 

There was not a folding door be- 
tween the front and back drawing- 
rooms, but an ordinary door, with a 
very heavily carved casing, like the 
others in that house, which projected 
almost like a porch. Under this 
passed Miss Gray, and looked slowly 
round the other drawing-room. 

“Yes, I like it ; I’m sure I shall. 
It is a suitable house for old people. 
You need not laugh. Mrs. Wardell is 
actually old, and I am prematurely 
old, and no one that is not old, either 
in years, or, older still, in spirits, has 
any business here.” 

“Come, Miss Challys, that won’t 
do. You and your spirits, as you say, 
are precisely of the same age—each 
two-and-twenty—and that is very 

oung, and you'll not like isolation 
ong, with the great world and the 
gay world so near; and you'll find 
this house, and the monotony you 
propose, the dullest whim that ever 
you en in.” 

“Well, that’s very much my own 
affair, I suppose,” said she. “Sup- 

my plan of life ever so absurd, 
it is worth a trial. I don’t love the 
human race. I have no opinion of 
my species ; I have no reason, and if 
Tam to be happy it must be inde- 
pendently of human society; and, 
after all, I'm not tied to this house. 
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Should I tire of it, I can take my 
departure without asking any one’s 
leave—I shall travel. I have half a 
mind to buy a yacht, and live on the 
sea, &@ sea queen, and treat the world 
as a picture-book—look at its scenery 
and cities, and depute my courier to 
talk with its people.” 

“A misanthropist ?? suggested he. 

“No;I don’t say that quite,” she 
answered ; “but a person who, from 
experience, has formed no very high 
or pleasant opinion of her fellow- 
creatures, and being her own mis- 
tress, means in a Eadie way to 
live as pleases her best, and die an 
old maid.” 

“A passionless recluse ?” he con- 
tinued. 

“Wrong, again. No, not passion- 
less. With one passion very fixed— 
yery wicked. What do you look at ? 
Why do you laugh ?” she demanded 
a little fiercely. ‘I say very wicked, 
not because it is wicked, but because 
the cant of the Pharisee and the cant 
of the world concur in calling it so. 
I don’t choose to reason ; I suppose I 
could if I chose, but I have no taste 
for arguing. I leave that to philoso- 
phers like you, who always lose their 
tempers when they engage in it. I 
read my Bible, and that is my church. 
T have no notion of being bullied by 
clergymen. I have gone into various 
places of worship, both at home and 
abroad, and I'm not particular about 
forms. None of them please me 
exactly, and none of them displease 
me altogether.” 

“ Ah! Miss Challys,” said he, rais- 
ing his finger, and shaking his head, 
with a smile, however, “ you are the 
same wild girl—Undine, before she 
acquired her soul.” 

“Thank you, Cousin Charles,” she 
answered ; “I hope I have not said 
anything to call for an argument ?” 

* Because you should have to listen 
—is that it ?” 


“Jisten! Well, I don’t promise 
that. But I should have to answer 
it, I suppose.” 

He laughed. 

“ And I don’t see why you need do 
battle for clergymen. You’re not one. 


There isn’t one present—I shouldn’t 
abuse them if there were—and if one 
can’t abuse people behind their backs 
T’d like to know where’s the liberty 
of a British subject.” 

“Very well argued, for a person 
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ng. 

“T don’t argue. I do despise reason. 
Our moral nature, instinct, passion, 
are divine, but reason came by eating 
of the tree of knowledge, at the per- 
suasion of Satan, and is part of the 
curse of our fall, and therefore devilish, 
and, what is worse, dull, I like this 
view better still,” she said suddenly, 
as she looked from the back window. 
“There is so much green—trees and 
gardens, and I don’t object to the 
stables and the roofs and chimneys 
through the leaves—the look-out is 
so like a country village. I shall 
make pets of all the birds—but none in 
cages—if liberty is so much to me, 
what must it be to them !—poor papa 
used to say—and I shall have a little 
King Charles or two. And where do 
they sell cats? I must get one of 
those great foreign cats. I'll have the 
most magnificent cat that ever was 
seen in Old Brompton. Every old 
maid sets up at the sign of the cat, 
and an old maid I’m going to be, and 
the sooner we set up the sign of my 

rofession the better. You smile. 
Jery well—you shall see.” 

“ But you talked of a passion just 
now. It can’t be the passion ?” sug- 
gested he. 

“Now, that’s so like your sex! 
You poor weak men, when you hear 
passion spoken of, can imagine noth- 
ing but the insipid sentiment you call 
love. Come, rouse your energies, and 
be a—woman. I require a person of 
sense and energy, and you must please 
to get rid of your conventional ideas. 
You got my letter, of course ?” 

“ Several,” he answered. 

“T mean about that triumvirate— 
the attorney, the Jew, and the clergy- 
man. 

“Yes, I told your solicitor,” said 
Charles. 

“T have no objection to see them, 
and I preferred seeing them here. 
When do they come ?” 

“ To-morrow, at one o'clock, if that 
quite answers you.” 

“Yes, quite—very good.”’ 

“And what do you mean to say 
to them ?” he asked. 

“ How should I know? Come and 
hear. That is, I do know perfectly ; 
but I shan’t discuss it. I’m sure 
I'm right, and I don’t want to be 
puzzled.” 

“Something wicked, as you say, I 
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am sure. I see the wild light of 
Undine’s eye again.” 

And he wondered mentally what 
she was going to do in the painful 
matter in which she was called on to 
pronounce. 

“Well, never was Undine in so 
dusty a plight. Dear old Mrs. Wardell 
and I almost quarrelled about the 
windows and such clouds of dust. 
So would you mind touching the bell 
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for my maid; I suppose they have 
got my things = stairs this time; 
you come back, do you mind? to 

or dinner, or whatever it’s to be. 
hear Cousin Julia coming ; she'll 


ou. 
he Cousin Julia Wardell was indeed 
very audible ; for the stairs creaked, 
and she panted and. wheezed, and a 
shrilly lapdog barked and scampered 
all the way up. 


CHAPTER II. 


BROTHERS OF MERCY. 


“ Wett,” thought Charles, as he let 
himself out of the gate, “this freak 
won't last long; an heiress, well 
connected, and with her beauty! It 
would be the greatest pity in the 
world, but the comfort is she'll tire 
of it in a fortnight, and confess her 
mistake in a month, and next season 
she’ll come out, and be presented, 
and have her head turned like the 
rest.” 


Charles glanced back with a little 
sigh, as he closed the gate, and saw a 
broken view of the tall windows and 
glowing old brick and the weather- 
worn Caen stone facings. 

“ Pretty creature she is, but there’s 
sothe odd want about her; is it 
feeling or is it only sentiment !—no— 

et she ts like Undine without her soul. 
alvay’ said so—playful, odd, harm- 
less, I think—but cold, vehement, 
and wild—a coldness that piques one. 
She talks so like a fool, too, and yet 
she has a provoking faculty of think- 


i R 
edid not return that evening to 


Guildford Hall. Such, I forgot to 
mention, was the style of the old- 
fashioned house in which my young 
. cousin had established herself; but 
in the morning his breakfast was 
interrupted by the arrival of a tall 
footman—inconsistency number one, 
with a note reminding him that he 
was to come to her at twelve o'clock, 
and saying that her solicitor was 
coming also. But it was plain she 
would wish to have a kinsman by, 


to the appointed time. Already Miss 
Challys Gray had been busy, and 
under her beautifying influence tall 
flowers were nodding and quivering 
in the great stone pots along the 
ballustrade that ran before the 
windows, and on the drawing-room 
window sill were other tinier flowers, 
and there he saw her as J always see 
her—looking from the shadow of the 
open window. a 

“See, I keep tryst,” said he, smiling 
up, as he held his watch towards her, 
standing on'the steps.” 

“T can hardly tell at this distance,” 
said she, “tho’ I have pretty good 
eyes—for seeing with ”—she interpo- 
lated, observing his smile ; “but my 
little clock tells me you are fifteen 
minutes before your time, 80 you are 
very good, indeed.” 

“You've been doing wonders, al- 
ready—such flowers—like the Indian 
enchanters, who make them grow 
up in an hour,” said he. 

“You'll find pictures also, and 
hung with very good taste, I can tell 
you,’ she answered with a smile, well 
elinoed that her energy was appreci- 
a 


“ Pictures!” said he; “where did 
you get them ?” 

“ From Gray Forest, and they came 
last night-—fo in, and see Mr. Gryston, 
you'll find him in the library—the 
room to the left—and I'll see you 
there, immediately ;” and the pretty 
head drew back, and nothing but the 
nodding flowers remained. Soin went 


although from an odd wayward pride Charl 


of hers she would not say so in so 
many words. , 7 

As he walked up the short straight 
avenue, dark with the shadow of old 
elms, it was still a quarter of an hour 


arles. 
Seed Hall was a rather stately 
old house, and really more spacious 
than from the outside one would 
have fancied. The hall was a square 
panelled chamber, with five doors, one 
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facing the hall door, and two opening 
at either side under those heav 
projecting cases, which went out, 

lieve, with the second George— 
but which have an air of solid pomp 
and comfort. Beyond, under a wider 
arch, were visible the wide stairs 
with their heavy banisters. 

When he entered the first room, 
on the left hand, he found Mr. 
Gryston reading his Zimes. He knew 
that shrewd and reliable attorney 
who set down his papers, and seemed 
tolerably glad to see Charles. 

“T thought it was those people about 
De Beaumirail,” he said, glancing at 
his watch; it isn’t quite time, 
though I think it would be desirable 
that I should see Miss Gray before 
those people come, and on that 
account I came a little early. That 
fellow Levi is a most unscrupulous 
dog ; and Larkin—I’ve met him once 
or twice in business, and he’s sharp 
and not very straight ; and the fact 
is she ought to be cautious what she 
says—or rather she ought not to say 
anything, but just leave herself in my 
hands, d’ye see? and I thought [ 
should have an opportunity of talk- 
ing to her a little, for I don’t know 
what view she takes, or what she 
means to do ; do you ?” 

“T have not an idea,” Charles an- 
swered, truly. 

“They want her to let him out— 
they have some object, of course— 
but I don’t see anything we can gain 
by keeping him in prison. There’s 
that little property in France, it must 
be very trifling, for they say he has 
very little to live on, and is ready to 
hang himself, poor devil !” 

Charles Mannering did not know 
much about De Beaumirail. He 
knew, however, that the Gray family 
had suffered in more ways than one 
by his misconduct, and that he was, 
in the opinion of that family, at least, 
a very unredeemed mauvais sujet. He 
had lain in prison now for more than 
three years, refusing to give up some 
small property which his creditors 
could not themselves reach. It was in 
some respects a — case. A young 
man who had figured four years ago 
brilliantly in the great world of Paris; 
he was of old French blood allied by 
momen to English, his mother was 
a Challys, and related distantly to 
the Grays of Gray Forest. 

Born to a great fortune, he had 
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wasted it, in gaming and fabulous ex- 
travagance, in seven or eight years, 
and now he was at thirty,a despairing 
prisoner in the London Fleet, with 
the alternative of ending his days 
there, or giving up the pittance which 
alone saved him from the direst 
penury. Liberty of course was not 
to be desired at that price. His 
creditors had begun to forget him, 
his relations with them were assuming 
the character of routine, and the 
prisoner was subsiding into despair, 
when a simple old clergyman, named 
Parker, took up the case, and had 
succeeded in getting the creditors to 
agree to his discharge upon very easy 
terms indeed, and all that was now 
needed was the consent of the girl, 
Laura Challys Gray, who represented 
avery heavy claim for mesne rates 
and law costs which had accumulated 
in her father’s time. 

“T take an interest, of course,” 
said Charles, “but I’m quite ignorant 
of details.” 

“* Miss Gray will be for letting him 
out, very off-hand and generous, and 
T’ve thought it over, and I can’t see 
any good in keeping him locked up 
any longer. Even if he did eventu- 
ally give up that bit of property, I 
don’t think we should be benefited to 
the extent of three hundred pounds, 
after all costs paid. But he'll never 
give it up, for he has nothing else to 
keep body and soul together, and he’ll 
live and die where he is rather than 
take that step—d’ye see; so I don’t 
see any good in our thwarting her, if 
she wishes to open the door for 
him.” 

Mr. Gryston was a shrewd man, 
and respected, who knew the city 
and the profession, and knew some- 
thing of most persons whom he was 
at all likely to meet in business. 

They had not talked long when the 
deputation, as they styled themselves, 
appeared. 

Tall, bald Mr. Larkin entered first, 
with a very well brushed hat in his 
large lavender-gloved hand. He had 
on a lavender-coloured poplin waist- 
coat and lavender-coloured trowsers, 
and a perfectly new black frock-coat, 
that shone with a sleek gloss, and he 
wore his meek simper, showing gaps 
at either side, and his pink dovelike 
eyes glanced this way and that expect- 
ing to see Miss Laura Challys Gray. 
He liked making a good ‘impression 
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upon rich oem in whom he always 
saw possible clients. 

Mr. Gryston received this gentleman 
dryly and gravely, with a slight bow, 
and also the small Jew, Mr. Levi, with 
the great lurid, vigilant eyes,and sullen 
dangerous countenance, and black hair, 
and many trinkets, who followed him 
closely. This gentleman walked about 
the room, picking up the books that 
lay in long rows on the floor, trying 
the strength of the binding by pluck- 
ing the covers backward, breathing 
on the backs and rubbing the gilding 
with the sleeve of his coat, knocking 
and scratching the furniture, over- 
hauling the construction of the book- 
cases, and staring sullenly in the faces 
of the two or three portraits with 
which my cousin had already hung 
the walls, with such an expression as 
one could fancy he might wear while 
beating down their price in a broker’s 
shop. Charles longed to box his ears 
and kick him down the steps, and was 
on the point of interrupting his scru- 
tiny rather peremptorily, wren he 
suddenly tired of it, and with his 
hands in his pockets strode over and 
placed himself beside the agreeable 
and pious Mr. Larkin, and contributed 
now and then, uninvited, a drawling 
sentence to the conversation. 

And now entered that venerable 
and simple clergyman, Mr. Parker, 
with no trinkets like Mr. Levi, and 
whose clothes were by no means so 
new as the unexceptional Mr. Larkin’s. 

With light blue eyes, guileless and 
kindly, he too looked round the room, 
as he entered with his white locks 
uncovered. He recognised Mr. Larkin 

ladly. Charles Mannering introduced 
imself, and then Mr. Gryston. 

“ Has Miss Gray arrived?” he in- 
quired. 

“‘ Yesterday,” answered Mr. Grys- 
ton, and looked again at his watch. 
“She'll be with us here, I expect, 
in five minutes.” He signed to Charles 
Mannering, and walked to the win- 
dow, and in a low tone said— 
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“Run up to the drawing-room, please, 
and give her the caution I intended 
about Larkin and Levi, and tell her 
she needn’t come down unless she 
likes ; she has only to send me word 
what her wishes are.” 

* All right,” said Charles, with a 
nod ; but before he reached the door, 
it sreeens and his pretty cousin, in her 
high-up morning dress, came in. I 
don’t think she knew they were all 
assembled, for she drew back her 
foot alittle surprised, but immediately 
advanced, greeted Charles with a 
smile, and Mr. Gryston, and more 
gravely and coldly her other three 
visiters. 

Among this little assemblage, in 
which white heads, and bald heads, 
and long heads, and very hard heads, 
were a groom this young and 
beautiful girl was an incongruous in- 
truder, and perhaps a latent sense of 
the contrast prompted Mr. Gryston 
to say— 

“Y’ve been here some time, Miss 
Gray. I thought you might wish a 
few words, asit is amatter of business, 
and Mr. Larkin is a professional man” 
—Mr. Larkin’s smile was here one of 

reternatural innocence and urban- 
ity—“‘and on the other side, you know 
—I mean interested for Mr. Guy 
de Beaumirail.” 

“T can hardly, in strictness, claim 
that honour,” interposed Mr. Larkin, 
blandly shaking his tall head. 

“ And it might, perhaps, be as well, 
Miss Gray,” continued Gryston, not 
minding, “that you should confer 
with me for a few minutes, before 
a any step.” 

“ Thanks—no ; it’s quite simple, I 
fancy—done in a word ; but I think 
I had better first hear what these 
friends of Monsieur de Beaumirail 
wish to tell me, as they have taken 
the trouble to come here.” She spoke 
to Mr. Gryston, and glanced graciously 
at these gentlemen. “ Ask them to 
sit down.” 


CHAPTER III. 


AD MISERICORDIAM. 


WELL, they did ngt sit down, they 
remained standing, everyone did, Miss 
Gray included, and Mr. Larkin, in 
parliamentary phrase, laid upon the 


table a paper with a series of signa- 
tures attached, which he, in his most 
engaging manner, informed Miss 
Gray, who stood near the other end 
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of the table, with Gryston at one 
side and Charles Mannering at the 
other, was a consent signed by the 
creditors, for the release of Monsieur 
de Beaumirail, on the sole condition 
that their rights were not to be pre- 
judiced by that step. 

“T act in this matter, and I believe 
I may speak for Mr. Levi and his 
eminent and influential partner, en- 
tirely from motives of compassion, 
and I will say humanity.” 

“ Humanity—that’sh it—and com- 
passion,” echoed Mr. Levi, standing 
at his elbow, and eyeing the party 
with a sulky glare. 

“Quite so, a Christian feeling, we 
hope ; that is,” said Mr. Larkin, sud- 
denly recollecting Mr. Levi's faith— 
“a feeling of perfectly disinterested 
charity and commiseration.” 

“ Commishera-a-ation,” 
Mr. Levi, with emphasis. 

“ And we are actuated,” continued 
Mr. Larkin, in this, I will say, melan- 
choly case, “ by no other motive.” 

“Till take my oath of that,” said 
Mr. Levi, to place the matter quite 
beyond doubt. 

“ And really, thrown professionally 
into contact with that unhappy, 
though sadly misguided young man, 
I will say that it is impossible to con- 
template his great, and [ willadd, his 
—a—a—eminent privations—without 
a sentiment of pity. ‘Sick and in 
prison’--I take the liberty, Miss 
Gray, of quoting—‘and ye visited 
me >»? 


assented 


“Vishits him twishea week,”’— “and 
always finds him at home,” he men- 
tally added. But of course this latter 
was but an unspoken thought of Mr. 
Levi, who looked especially hang-dog, 
as he always did when he affected the 
philanthropic vein. 

“ Occasionally—just occasionally,” 
said Mr. Larkin, blandly. ‘“ We 
don’t make a boast, Mr. Levi, of any 
humble attentions, or unaffected—a— 
mitigations it may have been in our 
power to bestow.” 

“That’sh as true as the table-book, 
sho help me,” said Mr. Levi, with 
more solemnity than was needed. 

Pretty Laura Challys Gray looked 
at the window with an expression of 

in and weariness, as if she would 
aro liked to escape ; and as there 
was a slight pause she said gently— 

“Ts there anything more ?” 

And Mr. Gryston ventured to sug- 
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est that it would be desirable if Mr. 
arkin came to the point. 

Whereupon Mr. Larkin agreed— 
quite agreed—that feelings, however 
strong and however unexceptionable 
ought not to mix in business, an 
mentioned the nature of the applica- 
tion he had to make, and also the fact 
that without exception the other 
creditors had consented, as their 
names at the foot of the agreement 
now on the table, attested. 

Old Mr. Parker then asked to say 
a very few words ; and he had some- 
thing to add about the health of the 
unhappy prisoner, and was solemn, 
earnest, and pathetic. 

A little silence followed, during 
which Mr. Larkin dipped the pen in 
the ink and tendered it with a sad- 
dened smile and a graceful inclination 
to Miss Gray. 

“T have heard everything now, 
haven’t I ?” she asked. 

“We have nothing more to add,” 
said Mr. Larkin engagingly ; and with 
the ends of his long Jank fingers he 
slid the paper gracefully toward the 
young lady. 

Mr. Gryston raised it and read it 
through, and turned it round and 
read it a second time; it was very 
short. 

“You quite understand, Miss Gray ? 
The effect of this is to give Mr. Guy 
de Beaumirail his liberty, but with- 
out prejudice to any rights of yours, 
as to any property of his which may 
hereafter turn up.” 

He placed the paper before Miss 
Gray, who looked not at him but at 
it, in what is called a “ brown study.” 

“We make a great sacrifice, gentle- 
men—our detainer amounts to more 
than half the other creditors’ claims 
put together ; but I suppose as the 
others have done it”—and with this 
aposiopesis he presented the pen which 
he had taken from Mr. Larkin’s 
fingers, to his young and beautiful 
client, adding in a lower tone— 

“T don’t see any objection, Miss 
Gray, to your putting your name to 


“But I do,” said Miss Gray, in a 
faint icy voice that had a slight 
tremor in it, raising her head sud- 
denly. “I won’t < it. I have quite 
made u _y mind, Monsieur de Beau- 
mirail shall remaih where he is.” 

And with two or threelittle impatient 
waves of her fingers she put away the 
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pen. There was asilence. Mr. Larkin, 
staring at her, went on smiling incon- 
sistently. Mr. Levi gaped parade 
if he was going to swear at her. Mr. 
Gryston daseed shrewdly at her as if 
he doubted his ears, for a moment, 
and then looked down demurely on 
the table, and played the devil’s 
tattoo softly on it, and the clergyman, 
with his gentle eyes wide open, gazed 
on her with an alarmed uncertainty. 
The silence that followed was for a 
few seconds, but for Mr. Gryston’s 
drumming, intense. 

“ Bega-a-ad !” boomed at last in 
the Jew’s metallic diapason. 

Miss Laura placed her hand in her 
cousin’s arm, and said, looking very 

ale, “ Will you take me to the draw- 
ing-room? Good-bye,” she added in 
a low tone ; and making a very grave 
and haughty’ inclination to the 
strangers, she drew near the door, 
which Charles opened for her. 

The old clergyman followed quickly 
in a kind of consternation. 

“But my dear madam—my dear 
young lady—pardon me—you cannot 
possibly understand.” 

“T do, indeed, sir—I understand 
perfectly ; and I wish you and every- 
one to understand that I have quite 
made up my mind—that I know the 
effect of what I do, and that I am 
resolved that Monsieur de Reaumirail 
shall be punished, and my resolution 
is not to be altered by anything you 
can possibly say or urge ; I am sorry 
if I give you pain ; good-bye.” 

And with a more gracious farewell 
to the old clergyman, Miss Laura 
Challys Gray was gone, and standing 
at the back drawing-room window, 
before her audience down stairs had 
well recovered their surprise. 

“You must ask that foolish old 
clergyman to luncheon, and Mr. 
Gryston, but on no account, either 
of those dreadful men, the two pepe 
with that paper to sign,” said Miss 
Gray to her cousin. : 

“Don’t, pray, call him foolish, 
Laura,” said Charles. ; 

“And whynot pray? He wasfoolish, 
and he is foolish. No sensible person 
talks so dogmatically as he did upon 
things he knows nothing about.” 

“T thought he spoke with good 
sense and good feeling,” said her 
cousin. . 
“You ought to know that he did 
neither—that is to say, that Z have 
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acted rightly in utterly despising his 
advice. I saw yon were shocked, and 
I don’t care ; and do just go and give 
my message to that foolish old clergy- 
man and Mr. Gryston.” 

Charles smiled upbraidingly, shook 
his head, and left the room very 

ravely, thoughtfully even. Laura 
ooked after him over her shoulder 
a little vexed. 

“There goes another fool,” she 
soliloquized. “What does it signify 
what they think? Nothing, while I’m 
sure I’m right—and one must be 
right, morally at least, when one 
does from a superior motive that 
which is perhaps disagreeable to 
them, though it ought to be pleasant, 
very pleasant, and even is pleasant 
in a certain way.” 

Down stairs, the gentlemen passing 
through the hall, on their way out, 
heard brilliant and joyous music from 
the piano in the drawing-room. Mr. 
Larkin’s heart was not very deep in 
this matter, but the Jew heard this 
music very sourly. As he walked 
away, said he to Mr. Larkin— 

“Who'd think that young woman, 
Miss Gray, was such a precious 
screw? When a woman likes money 
doesn’t she like it, oh, no! They'll 
go all the way to the devil for a 

tizzy. Look there—that young man; 
where’s the good of his four bonesh 
locked up, to Miss Gray? What devils 
they are! And she knows he’s dying 
by inches there. What’s her income— 
you know something of it ?” 

“There's Gray Forest, and the 
Yorkshire property, and they say a 
great investment in the funds. it’s 
certainly not less than eleven thou- 
sand a year, and people who should 
know, say it’s nearer thirteen,” said 

rkin. 

“ And all for that one girl’s board 
and clothing, living in old Brompton ! 
Baah! She’s a miser, and she'll let 
that fellow die in quod for the chance 
of a peeay in the pound.” 

“Very young, as you say, Mr. 
Levi, for so much severity. I oa it 
is not covetousness—covetousness 
which is idolatry, Mr. Levi.” 

“You have a nishe bit of mone 
ourself, Larkin,” said Mr. Levi; 
‘and they do shay you’re fond of it 

too; you take precious good care of it, 
and turns in a devilish nishe per- 
shentage.” 

“There are plenty of "buses when 
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we get down to the corner here,” said 
Mr. Larkin, mildly, and with his 
head rather high. He wished this 
little Jew snob to understand that 
there was some distance between him 
and a gentleman of Mr. Larkin’s 
position. 

It was not pleasant having such a 
fellow hanging on him; it could 
not be helped though. They had 
promised to see M. de Beaumirail 
in his den, with the result of their 
suit, the success of which they had 
never doubted. But Mr. Larkin 
would sit back in the "bus, and take 
out some letters and read them di- 
ligently, and so guard himself against 
the disconcerting familiarities of 
that questionable gentleman with 
the pretty trinkets, and somewhat 
villanous countenance. 

Miss Laura Challys Gray laughed 
to herself pleasantly, as she played a 
brilliant air in the old-fashioned draw- 
ing-room of Guildford house. The 
slight pallor which had chilled her 
beauty at the moment of her passing 
sentence, as it were, of imprisonment 
for life on that ill-starred Monsieur 
de Beaumirail, had been succeeded 
by the brilliant colour of excitement; 
and gaily, as a girl going to her first 
ball, she glided round the room, 
smiled on her beautiful face in the 
mirror, glanced at the pictures, then 
stood at the window looking over 
the brilliant flowers that trembled in 
the air, and she saw the old clergy- 
man in the seedy black, with the 
silken white hair, and thin, sad face, 
with his cotton umbrella in his hand 
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trudging lonely down the short 
avenue. 

She knocked at the window—he 
turned—she beckoned, and threw it 
up—she leaned out and beckoned 
again smiling, and when he had 
reached the step, looking up with his 
sad wintry face beside the flowers 
that rose high from the great stone 
flower-pot on the balustrade, imaging 
side-by-side the beautiful fragility of 
young life and the bleak melancholy 
of age, she said— 

“ Pray excuse me, Mr. Parker. I 
was so much obliged for your letter. 
Won’t you come in and let me thank 
you, just for a moment?” 

He had raised his hat, and the 
light breeze blew over his thin white 
locks, as with his patient smile, look- 
ing up, he listened to that beautiful 
young lady with life before her, and 
with a gentle bow to her, he re-en- 
tered the house. 

“That stupid old man! He has 
walked all the way I’m certain, he is 
so covered with dust, and he’s going 
away without any luncheon !” 

So when he came up, she again 
—. her hospitalities upon him. 

ut he declined; he made an old- 
fashioned early dinner in his lodgings, 
and intended the luxury of a seat in 
a ’bus tothe Bank. And after a few 
words, and a silence during which 
the old man fidgetted a little with 
his hat and umbrella, as if about to 
take leave, the young lady very 
gravely opened the following conver- 
sation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


M. DE BEAUMIRAIL. 


“I’M so sorry you won't take even a 
glass of wine—but—I did not wish 
you to go away without telling you 
why I refuse to let that wicked man, 
Monsieur De Beaumirail, out of 
prison.” 

The old man was standing, at these 
words he bowed his head, leaning his 
hand upon the table. It might be 
simply an attitude of attention, or it 
might be that the subject was painful, 
and that he did not care to look in 
her face while discussing it. : 

“T ought to mention,” he said, 
“that the unfortunate young man is 


a distant relation of my own—so dis- 
tant as almost to count for nothing— 
I mention it only lest your ignorance 
of the circumstance should affect the 
spirit of what you are going to say, 
not that it need do so, for as I say, 
the relationship is very remote.” 

“T have lost my father, I have 
lost my sister ; I stand alone in the 
world, sir. My father suffered from 
a complaint under which he might 
have lived for very many years to 
come, but his life was cut short by 
the excitement and anxiety of a 
wanton attack upon his property. 
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My sister died when I was very 
young, six years ago. They called it 
consumption, it was a broken heart. 
The lawsuit which hurried my father’s 
death, was instituted by a man who 
snatched at that desperate chance to 
redeem his fortunes from the ruin in 
which his selfish prodigality had 
pasod him. My sister’s heart was 

roken by the same unscrupulous 
man, who first won her love, and 
then deserted her, and that cold, 
frivolous villain was Guy De Beau- 
mirail. You did not know all that, 
sir, when you wrote and spoke to me 
as you did.” 

he clergyman shook his head. 

“ Certainly not—I knew there had 
been some litigation. But, whoever 
may have first moved it, let us re- 
member it was De Beaumirail who 
suffered, and I must add, that even 
had I known every circumstance you 
have mentioned, I should have applied 
to you in his behalf all the same.” 

“Then, sir, you would have taken 
a great liberty,” said Miss Gray, flush- 
ing brilliantly. 

“T don’t mean to argue a case that 
does not exist, ma’am ; but I avail 
myself of this y gered to re-open 
the suit which 1 ventured to prefer 
on his behalf.” 

Miss Laura Challys Gray had taken 
nothing by her motion, neither did 
old Mr. Parker by his. 

“Really, sir,’ she said, “this is 
too provoking.” 

“Admitting that you have had 
provocation, my dear young lady, re- 
member that you are bound to love 
them that hate you, to do good to 
them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you, to bless them that 
curse you.’ 

“Twaddle, sir—as you misapply 
and pervert the words—twaddle and 
nauseous cant. How can you talk 
so?” said the young lady, changing 
colour rapidly. 

“Oh, my dear Miss Gray, oh, pray, 
you don’t seem to reflect how very 
shocking such language is,” said the 
old clergyman. 

“You don’t seem to reflect, sir, 
how very shocking yours is ; what a 
perversion of the Bible! Weare told 
to discriminate between the wicked 
and the good ; we are told to have 
natural affections; we are told to 
have common sense, and common 
fairness, and common decency; to 
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honour our parents, and not, that I 
remember, to honour their mur- 
derers.” 

“ My dear, ma’am, the obligations 
of charity are immense ; read Saint 
Paul, read his first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, the thirteenth chapter, read 
the sermon on the Mount, the sixth 
chapter of Saint Matthew.” 

“T know it all, sir; I know the 
Bible as well as anyone need ; but it 
is not to be read all at one side ; re- 
concile your blind charity with Saint 
Paul’s command, that he that will 
not work neither shall he eat; and 
if any man being a professed Chris- 
tian be also a sinner, we are com- 
manded to let him be accursed, and 
to avoid him as if he had the plague. 
Sir, your distortion of our reasonable 
faith is a blunder, it is imbecile, and 
not only imbecile but wicked ; and if 
I thought you represented Chris- 
tianity truly, I should cease to be a 
Christian. I am sorry I have de- 
tained you, I expected to find you 
accessible to reason, and I have found 
you a clergyman—exactly—exactly a 
clergyman, and I feel very like a fool, 
sir, and—and I’ve only to say, good- 
bye.” 

So for his sound doctrine this old 
gentleman received a sound jobation, 
and the beautiful young lady, the 
spoilt child, looked wonderfully bril- 
liant and handsomeasshe blew him up. 
With a bow, and a faint sad smile of 
patience—not puton, quite unconscious 
—he drew towards the door, and 
without more parley, disappeared. 

“We are both fools, but he’s the 
oldest,” she said, in soliloquy, with 
the same carmine tint in her cheeks. 
“ And now he’s gone down to shake 
off the dust from his feet, and plenty 
of dust he has got there—for a testi- 
mony against me.” She looked at 
her watch. It was later than she 
thought. She touched the bell, and 
ordered up her cousin, Charles Man- 
nering, from the library. She com- 
plained of the clergyman, and com- 
manded Charles, as it were, to agree 
with her. But Charles, on the con- 
trary, took the other side—very 
quietly at first—but more spiritedly, 
as she urged him. She was very 
much vexed—more than she quite 
cared to show. 

“When you have quite finished 
your lecture tel! me, and I shall tell 
you its effect,” 
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“T hope I have not been very im- 
pertinent,” said he a little awkwardly, 
as he stood by the window and 
plucked a little blossom from one of 
the flowers that stood there. “I 
should not have mentioned the sub- 
ject—I should not have ventured, 
only that you asked my opinion.” 

“T did not give you leave to pluck 
my flowers though, and that’s of 
more consequence than gy! you 
have said,” she observed, a little 


angrily. 

és Oh! I really wasn’t thinking. 
I’m so sorry’—and he placed the 
little sprig gently on the table. 

“And you two gentlemen might 
as well have smell your eloquence. 
It is pleasant, though one knows one 
is right, to have people to agree with 
us. But we disagree about every- 
thing, I think; not that it matters 
much, for it has not the slightest 
effect ; that vain, worthless man shall be 
punished, with God’s help, while lam 
spared to punish him ; and your tire- 
some sophistries and platitudes have 
no effect but to heighten the disgust 
with which I have been always ac- 
customed to hear you, men, sup- 
port one another through thick and 
thin in all your enormities and op- 
pressions, provided they have been 
directed against my miserable sex ; 
and I’m going out fora drive with 
Mrs. Wardell, and I shan’t much 
mind if I don’t see you again till this 
day week.” 

ith which rudespeech she left the 
room. Charles picked up the little 
flower he had laid on the table, and 
smelled at it once or twice absently, 
although it had no perfume, and 
twiddled it in his finger and 
thumb for a little, feeling indis- 
tinctly very much annoyed with his 
retty cousin, much more vexed, in 
act, than I think he would have been 
had she not been so pretty; and away 
went he under censure, like the 
clergyman. 

“This day week—well, perhaps so, 
though this day fortnight may answer 
me as well—better, by Jove,” said 
he, as he drove sulkily along Picca- 
dilly towards his club. ‘ 

In a dingy room in the Fleet, 
about the same time, a young man in 
slippers and dressing-gown, without 
a necktie, pale, utterly ennwié, with 
a long beard that added a prema- 
ture gravity to the dejection of 
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his face, bit his lip with a frown of 
sudden pain as he listened to the 
close of Mr, Larkin’s polished state- 
ment, heard his gentlemanlike condo- 
lences on their failure, and the me- 
tallic draw] of Mr. Levi as he contri- 
buted his share to the dolorous and 
vengeful duo. 

The old clergyman was looking out 
upon the listless yard through a win- 
dow which wanted cleaning. A si- 
lence followed the close of the dismal 
narrative. The Jew sat down and 
and made half a dozen notes in his 
pocket-book, and totted asum or two, 
and pulled out some letters. 

Mr. Larkin being a polite person, 
and, as he liked reminding people, a 
gentleman, awaited with considerate 
attention the remarks which such a 
narrative might not unnaturally 
draw from a person in Mr. Guy de 
Beaumirail’s situation. 

That gentleman looked down on 
the agreement which lay upon the 
table, with the same sharp frown, 
drawing the paper toward Eis and 
he drew his finger slowly down from 
signature to signature in a dreamy 
despair—there were so many—he had 
come so near his liberty—within one 
name. A pencil line was drawn 
where that talismanic name was to 
have been written, and with the same 
pencil thoughtful Mr. Larkin had 
traced the words “Miss Gray will 
have the goodness to sign here.” 
Beaumirail sighed heavily as his 
finger traced the descending line of 
names till it reached Mr. Larkin’s 
inscription, and there it stopped, and 
gradually a strange smile, weary, pa- 
tient, bitter, lighted up his pale face. 

Mr. Tarkin “hem’d” slightly to 
remind him that he was at hand and 
attentive. But notwithstanding this 
inducement, silence continued until 
that painful smile had slowly waned, 
and Beaumirail, with his hands in 
his pockets, shuffled lazily to the 
clumsy old sofa, covered with faded 
red stuff, laid down with tarnished 
brass-headed nails, that stood at the 
far end of the room, and he took the 
arm of this in his hand, as if he was 
trying its strength with a tug or two— 
and said he in a low intense tone— 

“The wretch! I hope to God she 
may cry for mercy yet, and die for 
want of it.” 

And De Beaumirail, with this brief 
soliloquy, threw himself down on the 
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sofa, with his face to the wall, and 
lay there at his listless length. 

Tall Mr. Larkin looked with his 
pink eyes at the ceegyaae and 
slowly shook his tall, bald head and 
red whiskers, and raised his large 
hand in religious pain. 

Then Mr. Levi and he talked a 
little in murmurs by the window, 
about another matter, and the attor- 
ney and he ap ointed a meeting for 
next day; and soon the good old 
clergyman finding himself alone with 
Monsieur de Beaumirail, accosted him 
mildly as he lay on his sofa— 

“You must allow me to say, my 
dear young friend, that I heard what 
you said, with pain ; your words were 
not Christian.’ 

“They were as Christian as I 
meant them to be,” said de Beaumi- 
rail without moving. 


“Tt is a sad disappointment,” said 
the clergyman. 

Silence followed this remark. 

“Tt is, indeed, a great blow.’ 

De Beaumirail made no comment. 

“So young and so wealthy, yet in- 
sisting upon extreme rights with so 
much arene: and in a very venge- 
ful spirit. I have been deeply disap- 
pointed,” said the old man. 

Still no answer came. 

“Sir, I deplore it—I feel for you 
deeply—it is indeed a blow!” and 
after a pause he added, a little hesi- 
went a 

7 thought you would wish me, 
in this trying hour, to pray, or even 
to read with you”—— 

_ “I thank you, no—I’ll try a cigar 
instead, and a saunter round the 
court.” 


CHAPTER V. 


BEYOND THE PRECINCTS OF GUILDFORD HOUSE. 


Gur1tpForD HovseE missed a visitor 
next day. : It’s sober red brick and 
Caen stone, and its short dark files 
of rugged elms saw not the passing 
shadow of Charles. 

He had “sulked.” He was quite 
high with his pretty cousin. He was 
lonely and short-tempered, but he 
didn’t wish to go near her, and 
mightn’t for many a day. But the 
day after a little note reached him, 

sking, “Where have you been, or 
what have you been doing? Have 
ou forgotten us quite, or why should 
have the trouble of writing ? Don’t 
you remember there are fifty things 
to be done, and what are you good 
for if not to consult with? Pray do 
come immediately. I do want a 
little advice about tradesmen and 
and other things, and especially about 
hanging the pictures. When we are a 
little settled, and have entered on the 
regular humdrum life we propose, you 
ehall have leave of absence—a long 
ove, if you insist ; so comfort your- 
self with that hope, and in the mean- 
time help us poor women in our 
loqelioene di ; 

“ Capricious, disingenuous, impu- 
dent—whatasextheyare! If Idid 
right, I shouldn’t go, I suppose—but 
is it worth a quarrel ?” said Charles, 
very much pleased, I think, and he 
arrived in the ’bus at the corner next 


Guildford House more promptly than 
was, perhaps, strictly dignified under 
= circumstances of his sudden re- 
call. 

So his friendly relations were re- 
stored, and their conversation was 
untroubled by an allusion to Guy de 
Beaumirail. The fuss of settling was 
nearly over, and as things began to 
subside into that humdrum in which 
Miss Laura Challys Gray chose to 
discover, for the present, the secret of 
human happiness, she began, he 
fancied, to grow already ever so little 
weary of the half-conventual and (ac- 
cording to the “ arcadian” portrayed 
in Dresden china) half arcadian sim- 

licity of life in which she had em- 
arked. 

“Well, Miss Challys, a little slow, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Slow! Life’s always slow, if you 
mean dull ; but this is nothing like 
so stupid as living in a round of balls, 
concerts, and kettle-drums. I saw 
that for half a season ; an interval of 
quiet bas saved me, and nothing on 
earth shall ever tempt me back again 
into that enervating, and headaching 
intoxication.” 

“You'll not endure it long,” in- 
sisted Charles, with a smile. 

“You don’t, however, fancy that 
I’m quite a fool,” she said, “and no 
one but a fool could think of living 
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without either occupation or amuse- 
ment. I shall soon find both for 
myself ; there are many things to be 
seen.” 

“And some people,” suggested 
Charles. “I suppose you'll see your 
relations ?” 

“Well, yes, some of them, I must, 
I suppose, But there’s no need to 
be in any great hurry. I sometiines 
think I might very well wait till they 
find me out ; and in this wilderness 
of London, i might be hidden for a 
long time.” 

“T know you are a misanthrope, 

ou told me so; but are the Arden- 

rokes and the Mayfields on your 
black list ; won’t they think it very 
odd your avoiding them ?” 

“T shan’t avoid them. I like them, 
on the contrary ; but there are times 
when one prefers postponing even 
what they like, and I think I should 
wish to dream away a few months of 
my life in this place first ; just to try 
my experiment fairly.” 

Here was asilence. She had set 
Charles down to a little task of 
copying asong. She had laid down 
her work, and, leaning back in her 
chair, looked out of the window 
through the flowers. It was a listless 
hour. 

“T call it an experiment, my good 
friend, Charles, because you are 
pleased to be satirical upon the sub- 

ect, and I was in a cowardly mood, 
{ suppose. But it isn’t an experi- 
ment. I mayn’t like this life very 
much; but every day I feel a greater 
reluctance to enter upon the other— 
that gay world, the season, and all 
that. i saw quite enough of it to 
know that it is insincere, cold, un- 
meaning, and does not suit me; m 
idea of life is quite different. It 
must not be all simper, glare, and 
headache. Let the groundwork bea 
good, broad, neutral tint, like this 
sober existence on which such sober 
lights as I may care to throw, shall 
tell with the brilliancy of contrast ; 
above all, let me be free—the liberty 
to do as I please—live how I like, 
and go where I list—my birth-right 
—my liberty—to think of selling it 
for such a mess as that insipid and 
reckless world can offer !” 

Charles looked up from his music 
and smiled. 

“T’m quite in earnest—why do you 
smile ?” said she. 
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“Exactly because you are in 
earnest,” he replied. 

“A little oracular, aren’t you }— 
but I think I see you are amused at 
the profundity of my self-delusion ; 
you shall see; wait a little; you 
don’t know half.” 

Charles was ae pleased, I 
think, at those sober resolves, and I 
fancy that it was his secret apprehen- 
sion that they would never bear the 
strain of surrounding temptation that 
made him affect to treat her profes- 
sions so slightly. 

“TI forget—let me see—where am I 
to take you to-day? Oh, yes,—the 
ancient armour—the exhihition of 
water-colours ;—and you said you'd 
look in again at Westminster Abbey, 
and there was something else ; but 
don’t you think you are pretty sure 
to light on some of your people in 
some of these expeditions ?’ 

“*Sutficient to the day.’ I dare 
say I shall—so much the worse—well, 
and what follows ?” 

“‘ Nothing particular ; only it might 
be as well that you should call or 
report yourself as be found out.” 

“Now, do pray be quiet—you’re 
growing such a teaze—you have no 
idea—and it is so stupid. Let them 
find me out, if they must—I’ll not go 
to their parties, and if they grow 
seriously troublesome it is very easy to 
go somewhere else —just as eusy as it 
was to come here ; besides you fancy 
7 plans are all whims and caprices. 

hen the truth is, I have no spirits— 
no energy—and a positive dislike of 
nearly everyone—and a genuine hor- 
ror of all that sort of thing you fancy 
I secretly like. I can’t prevent your 
thinking—if so, it must be—that I 
am telling stories—but,. remember 
this, I never told a lie in my life, and 
anyone who tells me an untruth, I 
never forgive ; and that sort of thing 
would, you know, of itself disqualify me 
forall the amenities of human society.” 

“Here's the carriage, I think ;” 
I interrupted, as I heard the iron gate 
swing back, and the roll of the wheels. 

“So it is; and where is Jul’a 
Wardell? Oh! there—walking up 
and down before the steps.” 

So they went out—and had their 
drive, and saw their sights, and did 
their shopping, Charles dutifully ac- 
companying them ; and he came back 
again with them, and dined at Guild- 
ford Hall and drank tea there. 
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“What are we to do to-night, 
Cousin Julia—how are we to pass 
the evening ?” inquired Miss Gray, 
who delegated the trouble of thinking 
to her fat chaperone. 

“Well, dear, anything. What do 
you say ¢ You don’t like cards——” 

“T don’t know how to play—I 
think I shall learn some time or other. 
I do know how to play begyar-my- 
neighbour—but that’s all. hat do 
you say, Charles ?” 

“T say this—and I’m sure Mrs. 
Wardell will support me—that en- 
joying good music and the opera, as 
you do—you ought to take a box for 
the remainder of the season, and go 
there whenever you feel inclined—it 
will do you good.” 

“7 mmense good,” acquiesced fat Mrs. 
Wardell, who, though she liked her sly 
nap in the evening in her cushioned 
chair, had also a liking for what she 
called a little “refined amusement” 
now and then. “ Immense good !” she 
repeated, with an enthusiasm which 
cost her a fit of coughing by which 
the remainingargument orexhortation 
was lost to the world. 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t—I 
think the opera is quite within my 
conventual vow ; there is just the ob- 
jection that friends may see me, and 
fancy they are obliged to make me 
out—but i can reconnoitre carefully 
before coming to the front, and I need 
not be much in evidence.” 

“Then, you authorize me ?” 

“Yes. Shall I?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Charles. 

“You'll say I’m inconsistent—I 
know you will—and it will be very 
treacherous if you do,” said she. 

“But I'll do nothing of the kind ; 
on the contrary I shall be very 
glad.” 

“ Because,” she continued, “you 
advised it ; remember, and after all, 
it is merely transporting our little 

arty to a smaller room, where we can 
isten to good music, and may be as 
much to ourselves as here.” 

“Then I am commanded by you to 
do the best I can to-morrow? We 
can get a box for to-morrow, and see 
how you like it.” 

“Well, yes—you may; and I’m 
glad you advise it. I think after my 
vows of solitude, I should have been 
half ashamed to hint at it, so soon 
at least ; but I’ve begun to have an 
uncomfortable kind of presentiment 
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—I don’t know what it is—an omen, 
an anticipation.” 

As she spoke she got up and sat by 
the window, looking out on the short, 
dark row of trees, through whose 
rugged stems the moonbeams crossed. 

* I know that kind of thing,” said 
fat Mrs. Wardell plaintively ; “I have 
experienced it, my dear—and in my 
case it was always followed by some 
affliction, particularly once,” and she 
touched her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“But I won’t believe in omens,” 
said Laura Gray, “and after all, I 
don’t see that there is any form in 
which grief can well reach me now ; 
of course I may die like anyone else, 
but that is not the sort of apprehen- 
sion.” 

Mrs. Wardell touched the cushion 
beside her, and her little dog obeyed 
the signal, and she in murmurs, and 
the dog in snarls, carried on a dia- 
logue ; while Charles followed his 
pretty kinswoman to the window, and 
In a tone accordant with the moon- 
light hour, asked with a smile— 

“And what is your terrible pre- 
sentiment ?” 

“T begin to think it is better having 
something of that kind to occupy one 
—to look forward to,” said Miss 
Gray, half thinking, half answering 
him. “Ihave feltsooddly—I’msure it’s 
nervous—a kind of fancy that I am 
—how shall I describe it?}—watched 
—well, not exactly watched—a kind 
of feeling that I am going to meet 
somebody—I don’t know whom— 
whom I have never seen, perhaps, 
except in a dream, or somehow,” she 
laughed, “in a pre-existent state, a 
kind of expectation mixed very largely 
with fear. And, of course, you and 
I know that the whole thing is 
purely nervous.” 

“But how do you mean watched— 
have you any reason to suspect any 
such thing? Id like to see anyone 
presuming: *y 

“No; there’s no cat looking at the 
king, that I know of,” said Miss 
Gray ; and apropos of cats, you have 
not brought me the cat you pro- 
mised—and an old maid without her 
cat isa witch without her familiar— 
and pray do choose me one of those 
huge creatures. I should so like one 
of those splendid northern tigresses.” 

“My darling Laura, you're not 
really going to bother Mr. Mannering 
about a cat. You haven’t an idea 
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what odious animals they are !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wardell, who thought 
it might not conduce to the comfort 
of her lapdog. 

“T had not an idea you heard me, 
Julia, — But there’s no con- 
tending with instinct ; unlike you 
Tm going to be, as I said, an old mai 
—and so the invincible affinity 
between me and those demure and 
comfortable animals—so reserved, so 

uerulous, and with such nice little 
claws on occasion.” 

“T’m sure you’re not serious,” said 
Mrs. Wardell, with alurch towards her 
lapdog on the cushion. ‘No; she 
would not, she couldn’t be so cruel as 
to bring in a great big beast to the 
housey-wouse y—to eat up poor little 
darling, precious Scampsicams, that 


»? 


its old mother doats upon ! 
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_ And the dog, with a sympathe- 
tic wriggle, playfully snapped at 
her nose, which, with an adoring 
smile, she had approached perhaps 
incautiously near. A squeak of alarm 
from Julia Wardell, and a shrill hark 
from the charming animal, and then 
a torrent of endearments from his fat 
and indulgent “ mother,” as she term- 
ed herself, closed this little episode. 
And now their early evening drew 
to a close, and Charles Mannering 
took his leave; and he had hardly 
9 when the postman knocked. He 
eft a letter, from which seemed to 
germinate, as from a bulb, a living 
stem of romance that bore its sombre 
boughs, its blossoms, and its bitter 
fruit, and gradually cast an inexplic- 
able gloom upon her life. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A DIAMOND LOCK&rT. 


“ How very late for a letter!” said 
Miss Gray, who was thinking of going 
to her room. “I have only had four 
since we came here. A letter is quite 
an event—and this comes so late! 
Oh, here it is.” 

And the servant brought her a 
square letter, addressed with a broad- 
nibbed pen and a firm hand which 
she did not know, to “ Miss Gray, 
Guildford House, Old Brompton.” 

She turned this letter round curi- 
ously. She had not six correspond- 
ents in the world. All her letters of 
business went direct to Mr. Gryston. 
This autograph she had certainly 
never seen before. It was a bold, 
rather large hand. 

The letter contained a small en- 
closure—a coin, perhaps—and was 
sealed in black wax, with a very odd 
device. The motto said, in French, 
“Choose which dart,” and represent- 
ed Cupid with his arrow drawn to 
the head at one side, and, at the other, 


' Death with his javelin brandished— 


@ small but oe and beauti- 
fully cutseal. Solitude and monotony 
are the discipline which prepare the 


nerves for odd impressions, and Laura, 


Challys Gray was predisposed toward 
that vague superstition which has 
more to do with the nerves than the 


reason. 
It was a London letter, dropped in 


a west-end office ; and this also trou- 
bled her. Her retreat had been dis- 
covered—and so soon! With a grow- 
ing anticipation of something dis- 
agreeable, and a wish that it had never 
come, she glanced again at the bold, 
distinct character of the address, and 
at the hurried, blotted monogram— 
now undecipherable—which was trac- 
edinthecorner. Was itamonogram or 
only an accidental mark ? She could 
not make it out, but she thought it 
was a blotted monogram. 

Her intuitive misgiving postponed 
the moment of certainty, and when 
Mrs. Wardell asked— 

“Well, Laura, dear, what does it 
say ?” 

She answered— 

“ Don’t ask me now, dear. I should 
hate to open it. Some stupid thing, 
I dare say, that should have gone to 
Mr. Gryston. We can read it at 
breakfast. It’s from no one that we 
know.” 

When she got to her room she laid 
it, still unopened, on her table ; and 
it was not until her maid had gone 
that, unable to resist longer, she 
opened it. 

It contained an enamelled gold 
locket, very prettily set in brilliants. 
It was not new ; it had lain long in 
the piece of tissue paper that was 


wrapped round it, and was a little 
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tarnished. It contained some very 
silken, dark brown hair, a little like 
her own ; and on the other side some 
interlaced initials were engraved, 
which she did not stop to decipher. 

The writing in the letter was in the 
same hand, but much smaller and 
more elegant than that upon the en- 
velope. 

It spoke thus :— 

“Miss Laura CHALLYs Gray,— 
You will never know more of me than 
I choose to disclose. That, for cer- 
tain reasons, shall be little. I observe 
with admiration and respect how, 
with firmness and justice beyond your 
years, you have answered the appli- 
cation of the worthless Beaumirail. 
You remember your father ; you re- 
member your sister—I know not for 
what purpose if not to subserve the 
ends of justice, our affections were 
made strong enough to outlive the 
frail beings to whom they were dedi- 
cated. The retribution is virtuous— 
versist! This locket, which I once 
had thoughts of giving to a degraded 
kinsman, Beaumirail, contains your 
dead sister's hair. Deserve my good- 
will. Go where you will, my eye is 
upon you. Do what you will, my hand 
can‘reach you. Those who know it not 
are not tolearn from you, that Beaumi- 
rail is a prisoner. He is almost, and 
shall be utterly forgotten. What am 
I—man or woman—young or old— 
human or fiend—whence come I— 
whither go I? With respect to you, 
the writer is a shadow—a shadow, 
however, that if your path be crooked 
will cross it.” : 

“ A weak invention of the enemy,” 
said Miss Laura Challys Gray, mak- 
ing her quotation with an uncomfort- 
ablesmile. “Theenemy! But what 
enemy have I, except, I suppose, that 
wicked Beaumirail? and this, cer- 
tainly, is no friend of his.” 

She read the letter through again. 

“ What a piece of melodrama! The 
idea of trying to frighten a sane per- 
son with such rubbish !” 

She examined the seal again and 
again, tried to make something of the 
little scribble in the corner, and, stand- 
itg in her slippers and dressing-gown, 
read the whole thing through once 
more, 

“Tt's a mere hoax! Who can it 
be? Itcertainlyis not Charles Man- 
néring. Theréis noone but Arden- 
broke,” she thought. “It must be 
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he—but, oh no. I forgot the allusion 
to my sister and father. And this 
little locket—no; that’s quite out of 
the question.” 

“ What a contemptible thing,” she 
murmured, sitting down in a great 
chair by the fireplace. “ How ridi- 
culous! What an idea the writer 
must have of me, to fancy I should 
be frightened or influenced by such 
a device.” 

She looked down at the slipper in 
which her tiny foot was tapping the 
floor ; and then looking up, smiling, 
she said— 

* And what a fool I am to think for 
a moment about it. I would tear it 
into little bits but that I may chance 
to trace the author by the writing, 
and I half doubt whether it is worth 
sparing till to-morrow morning.” 

She was more interested by it, 
however, than she was quite aware, 
and more alarmed. It seemed as if 
the privacy of her life was gone, and 
a secret eye watching her with an 
intensity, from which there was 
no escape, and that an undetected 
and possibly potent influence was 
interfering with her daily life. 
“Angel or fiend’”—here were evi- 
dences of an unaccountable interest 
in her doings, of the accuracy with 
which the writer was informed, and 
the malignant pretensions with which 
he or she affected to control her con- 
duct. She was growing more uncom- 
fortable. 

When she lay down she could not 
sleep, but lay awake in excited con- 
jecture. Every theory she framed 
broke down. Sometimes it seemed 
that her own servants were spies upon 
her; sometimes that the simple old 
clergyman had unwittingly made a 
confidant of some masked enemy of 
Beaumirail’s. 

But these conjectures gave place 
and failed one after the other, and 
left her with the uneasy sense of 
being watched by an unseen eye—a 
vague suspicion and constraint that 
gathered strength as the minutes 
passed, and assured her that her 
solitude was false. 

On the table by the fireplace lay 
the letter, and on it the locket, which 
amid the dark thoughts that gathered 
about her, glimmered with a sinister 
brilliancy in the distant light which 
she had left pursing oS her dressing- 
table. In the darkness, that glin- 
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mering circle simulated to her fancy 
the steady eye that observed her, and, 
associated with the relic of her dead 
sister, helped to wring her girlish 
ee with a strange pain. 

She was glad she had preserved the 
letter. She was resolved to find out 
who wrote it. She would consult her 
friends ; she would charge Gryston 
with it ; she would place it in the 











BEHOLD our little ry installed in 
the box which had been promptly 
secured in the name of Miss Gray, 
Guildford-house, Old Brompton. 

“Something a little triste I always 
think in the aspect of this great 
house—I mean, compared with a 
theatre ; these little curtained pigeon- 
holes, veal boxes, partitioned, and 
dim—very splendid, the coup d’cil, 
a sort of oriental richness—-superb 
and luxurious, but also a little 
gloomy,” said Miss Gray. 

She was leaning back in her chair, 
and making a cautious survey of the 
long sweep of boxes, which were 
beginning to fill. 

*I wish one could see without 
being seen. Have the Ardenbrokes 
a box ?” 

“Yes, over there ; no one in it,” 
said Charles. “ You have found out 
someone you know, haven’t you ?” 

“Have I? Where?” said Miss 
Gray, lowering her glasses, and look- 
ing at him. 

“Somewhere over there; haven’t 
you ?” said he. 


“Oh! Perhaps so,” she answered, 
with a smile and a little shrug. “I 
had better look again.” 


And she did turn her glasses in 
the direction he indicated, and he saw 
them again linger, he fancied, at the 
same point in their circuit. It was at a 
box where sat two gentlemen, whose 
appearance had already struck him. 

One was an elderly man, with a 
long, close-cropped, iron-gray head, 
whiskers, and well-waxed moustache 
of thesame colour, whose white-gloved: 
hands, folded together, rested on the 
ame ot the box, as, with a grave face, 
rather apathetic, and with features 
commonplace, insignificant, buton the 
whole grim, he looked steadily towards 
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hands of the London detectives ; she 
would lose her life but she would 
discover the author of the letter—and 
what then ? 

“Well, it can’t be legal, for it is 
certainly cowardly and wrong to try 
to frighten poor creatures like me 
with anonymous letters. If the laws 





— veer sort of thing, pretty laws 
we live under ! 





the stage. The other wasa singularly 
haudsome and elegant-looking young 
man, with dark hair, moustache, and 
small peaked beard in the Italian 
style, an oval face, and large soft 
eyes, and delicately pencilled eye- 
brows. This face was very feminine. 
There was colour in the cheeks, and 
a soft lustre in those large eyes, with 
their long lashes, and. a soft carmine 
touched the lips. The waving hair 
lay low upon a very white forehead. 
Altogether, the tints and formation 
of the face were feminineand delicate, 
and there was something of fire and 
animation, too, that gave it that kind 
of beauty that belonged to the great 
Italian tenor in his young days. 

When Charles Mannering’s glasses 
rested on this face it was with an 
unpleasant feeling—a little pang of 
scarcely conscious jealousy—an intui- 
tion of antagonism. He was standing 
behind Miss Gray, and, stooping as 
he lowered his glasses, he said with 
an unreasonably bitter feeling— 

“ There are two fellows over there. 
Did you observethem? An old gray 
man who seems to have come to hear 
the opera, and a young man—such a 
specimen of a man-milliner! He 
seems to have painted under his eye- 
lashes, and put on some rouge. He 
certainly has, and he hasdone nothing 
since he came in but etare at all the 
women in the house. He’ll get him- 
self a precious good kicking if he 
doesn’t take care.” So spoke Charles, 
and affected a little laugh. 

“T don’t think I’ve seen anyone 
answering that description,” said she, 
indifferently. 

“Oh ! you must have observed him. 
You won’t deny yen who hate 
anything that resembles—what shall 
I say /—a concealment.” 
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“ T know whom you mean, perfectly, 
but you don’t describe him,” she 
laughed. 

“How do you know, then?” he 
asked drily. 

“A caricature is not a description, 
and yet it may indicate a person, and 
you forget that you have helped me 
by mentioning that old man with the 
long gray h Well, tell me—what 
is it }” 

“ What is what ?” inquired Charles. 

“Weren’t you going to tell me 
something about them ?” 

“IT% Story, Lord bless you, I 
have none to tell. Interesting sub- 
ject, no doubt; but I was merely 
oo howlike agirl in masquerade 

1e is.” 

““T don’t agree with you. I hink 
his figure so manly—manly and 
elegant.” 

“Oh! I spoke of his face.” 

“T think him very handsome—he 
is handsome—I don’t say exactly in 
the style I admire, but you must see 
that he is. Hush! Weare going to 
have that divine tenor again. Oh! 
isn’t that voice angelic ?” 

This night there were selections 
from two operas. The scenes from 
“La Sonambula” had closed. In the 
interval between it and those that 
followed, from “ Robert le Diable,” 
the people in Miss Gray’s box, who 
had talked now and then during the 
singing, grew perversely silent. Most 
persons whose spirits are at all 
capricious, have at times experienced 
in a theatre something like the sensa- 
tion which that young lady on a sud- 
den felt just now. sudden air of 
desolateness seemed to overspread the 
stage ; an idea of cavernous soli- 
tudes beyond half-lighted and silent 


the illusion faile 
the spirits collapsed together ; the 
music sounded jaded and forlorn ; the 
lights grew less light, and fancy and 
enjoyment chilled. 

he descent of the curtain did not 
dissipate this odd depression ; she 
leaned back ; the whole scene had 
lost its interest. “It comes from 
over there—this — comes 
from that a ooking person. 
Such strange beauty, sucb brilliant 
intelligence, and yet such a gleam 
of malevolence as sometimes looks 
half fiendish—that is Beaumirail’s 
kinsman and enemy—fe is the 


made the scene joyiess and unreal ; 


imagination and 
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writer of that letter enclosing the 
locket with poor, darling Maude’s 
hair, and that horrid old man beside 
him, so stiff and apathetic, who has 
never turned his head once, or 
changed a muscle of his gray face, 
and whose arm moves as if it was 
made of wood, he looks as if he were 
dead, and just animated for this occa- 
sion. I wish so much I had not come.” 

This young lady, looking apatheti- 
eally forward over the heads of the 
distant people in the stalls, over the 
foot-lights, to the line where the gray 
boards and the curtain meet, is con- 
scious of those images which dis- 
turbed her, salented obllendhy on her 
eye—that brilliant, malignant young 
man, that cadaverous old one. Had 
these two figures and faces in realit 
all that sinister character with which 
they seemed to present themselves to 
her? Not one particle, possibly. I 
can’t tell. Miss Laura Challys Gray 
had a fancy highly excitable, and 
sometimes sombre. An intimation, 
fancied or real, told her that the 
young man in the box at the other 
side was the author of that letter, 
which, in spite of every effort, troubled 
her more and more. And from this 
one speck gradually rose and spread 
that darkness through which she saw 
all things changed. 

This “‘ Robert le Diable” did not 
find in that house a spectator so pre- 
disposed to receive in good faith the 
whole melo-dramatic impression of 
that great churchyard scene. The 
peaks and shafts of the ruined abbey, 
glimmering in moonlight, the terrible 
necromantic basso, and the sheeted 
—— all but a moving picture— 

ad yet a relation to real emotions 
which circumstances and fancy had 
already set in motion within her ; 
and Miss Gray, to whom accident 
made the opera and all such scenic 
glamour still new, gazed on in the 
sort of erie rapture with which she 
might have read for the first time in 
the solitude of her room the ghostly 
scene in the “ Lay of the last Minstrel” 
in the aisle of Melrose Abbey. 

Had Charles suspected how rapt 
and thrilled she was, he would, no 
doubt, have smiled, notwithstanding 
his pre-occupation. She was absorbed 
—music, scene and figures ail blended 
in one solemn, supernatural impres- 
sion that was for her quite genuine. 
Leaning back again, with a sigh, as 
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if something drew her, without 
thinking, she turned her glasses un- 
consciously on the box where these 
people sat. The effect was startling. 

rough her glasses she saw, it 
seemed but fourfeet removed, straight 
before her, the person of whom she 
had been thinking so disagreeably. 
That young man held his glasses on 
the edge of the box, in both hands, as 
if he had but that moment lowered 
them, The sensation was as if their 
eyes at that short distance had met. 
His were fixed on her with a steady, 
stern,. and penetrating gaze, that 
seemed to hold her fixed for a moment 
——his face lighted with a faint smile 
of recognition. 

With a kind of start she turned her 
glasses away, and carried them slowly 
on—a feminine effort to conceal the 
effect of that accidental encounter 
over a space so wide. She felt her 
cheeks, her very throat and forehead 
flush intensely, and then a chill and 
pallor came. There seemed to her 
a character of menace in that smile, 
ahd she felt that she was detected, 
and probably her thoughtless look 
misinterpreted. 

She could have cried with vexation 
and terror. She had not time to re- 
flect what a fool she was. A vague 
suspicion, however, of the light in 
which others might view her uneasi- 
ness about the whole occurrence, and 
some other feelings had made her 
lock the letter and the locket up, and 
evade good Mrs. Wardell’s inquiries in 
the morning. That was her first secret. 

At this moment she felt so uncom- 
fortably and disconcerted that she 
would gladly have got up and left her 

lace. She did not wish to talk over 
er folly with other people ; her re- 
luctance to divulge to old Mrs. War- 
dell and to Charles the odd occur- 
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rence of yesterday evening had grown 
upon her, aud was now insurmount- 
able, and Challys Gray had a scorn- 
ful hatred of even the smallest and 
most harmless untruths, which un- 
fitted her, a good deal, as she felt, for 
the benevolences of the world. 

In the meantime Charles, whom the 
handsome unknown had also im- 
pressed as disagreeably, though quite 
in a different way, again looked at 
him from his less prominent post of 
observation. 

The young man who had excited 
the contempt of Charles still occu- 
pied more of his attention than the 
opera. He fixed his glasses on him 
for a moment, with a stern counten- 
ance. He was, indisputably, in a cer- 
tain style, the handsomest fellow he 
had ever seen; the outline was, as he 
said himself, almost feminine in its 
delicacy. The tints were those of a 
rich enamel, and, to crown all, not 
only had Challys Gray observed him, 
but he had detected the glasses of 
the unknown in her direction more 
than once. It was very provoking. 
The thought that he had been the 
person to persuade his fair kinswoman 
to come here also soured him. 

“T don't know how it is,” he 
thought, “that fellow has the air of 
an adventurer —a charlatan.” 

As he opened this vein of suspicion, 
however, he saw Lord Ardenbroke 
enter the box of the unknown, place 
his hand with a kind smile gently 
on the young man’s arm, and shake 
him by the hand, as he turned about 
smiling, also. So that suspicion was 
omens 

t certainly was Lord Ardenbroke, 
there could be no mistake about that, 
and they were chatting together, as 
it seemed, in a very friendly way. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ALFRED DACRE. 


“You are now gretty sure to be 
found out,” said Charles. p 
“ Has anyone come in ?” asked Miss 
ray. 


a glance and a little nod, indicating 
the box at the opposite side. 

“Why—what do you mean?” 
asked Miss Gray, with aslight change 
of colour. 


y 
“Over there,” said Charles, with- 


“Your cousin, Lord Ardenbroke 
has just made his appearance, and 
he’s talking to that lady-like young 
gentleman about whom we so nearly 
quarrelled just now.” 

“TI don’t remember the quarrel, 
but 7s Ardenbroke really there ?” 

She was resolved not to look again 
in that direction. 

“He is really in high chat, and 
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they seemed very glad to see one 
another.” 

“If Iam to be discovered there's 
no one I should rather be found out 
by; he’s so good-natured, and so 
pleasant.” 

She almost hoped he might see her 
and come across, so intensely curious 
had she become to learn somethin 
about that young man. Ifshe coul 
only be certain that he was not the 
writer of the anonymous letter which 
made her so restless, she would never 
think of him more. It was that fan- 
ciful association that connected him 
with that disguised communication 
that made him so interesting. 

In the meantime what had passed 
between Lord Ardenbroke and the 
charlatan of Charles’s dream, and the 
avenger of Miss Challys Gray's ? 

“Tt’s an age since we met,” said 
Lord Ardenbroke. 

“Five years— six years, so it is. 
I did not think you could have 
known me, I hadn't this”—he touch- 
ed his small peaked beard as he spoke 
—“and wore my hair long—do you 
remember—like young France, and I 
fancied I was so changed.” 

“T never forget a face,” said Lord 
Ardenbroke. “And how long have 
you been in this part of the world, and 
what have you been doing these 
hundred years ?”’ 

‘“‘T’ve been all over the world, and 
doing everything, and I’m here in 
Lontinr upon a very secret affair— 
diplomatic, shall I say? I can’t tell 
you yet, I'll call it a—what !—a secret 
mission”—he laughed a little—* and 
I know you'll not be vexed, but I 
must ask you to do me this kindness 
not to mention that I’ve been here, I 
mean in this town of yore to any 
living creature. I might, I’m quite 
serious, get into a very awkward 
serape if it were known, and* you'll 
promise.” 

“ Certainly ; no one shall hear a 
word of it from me,” said Lord Ard- 
enbroke. 

“T see, you don’t know what to 
make of me,” said this young man, 
with a smile, perhaps the least 
degree in the world embarrassed, 
“but you shall, no one before you ; 
I only wish I could tell you all about 
it now, you could give me counsel 
well worth having, but the truth is, 
the secret isn’t mine—it is quite 
other people’s.” 
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“T shan’t say I saw you,” said 
Lord Ardenbroke, with a grave and 
quiet decision, “but would there be 
the least use in asking you to come 
to us to-morrow ¢” 

** No,” said the young man, with a 
smile and a shake of the head, 
“nothing would give me greater 
pleasure, but I can’t g° anywhere.” 

“Well, I was afraid you couldn’t 


from what you said, but you'll be 
coming back I hope, soon, more your 
own master, and then I'll not let you 
off.” 

The young man smiled and thanked 
him 


“T’ve given up music, except my 
own miserable singing, for my private 
entertainment (he laughed), for years. 
I used to live in the opera, but one 
changes.” 

“You draw, and paint still, of 
course 1” 

“No, I’ve given that up also, one 
tires of everything at last, except— 
there’s one pursuit, I still do enjoy. I 
studied Lavater, you remember, or 
you forget, but I did, and I think it 
an inexhaustible science, and I’ve 
been exercising my craft on a face 
this evening, and it has rather inter- 
ested me.” 

“Oh! and where is this face ¢” 

“ Over there.” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Lord Arden- 
broke, looking in the direction of 
Miss Gray’s box, “I’m so glad! 
why that’s”—— 

“Don’t tell me who, pray, just for 
a moment, she’s good-looking, as we 
all see.” 

“ Very.” 

. a agreeable.” 

es 


“ And altogether, you’d say of her, 
she’s” —— 

“* Charming.” 

“Ha! she’s worth punishing.” 

“How? Whatdo you mean?” 

“Am I to speak quite plainly, in 
my character of philosopher, physiog- 
nomist, psychologist ?” 

ma all means.” 

“Well, that girl’s a devil.” 

“Tsn’t that very strong ?” and Lord 
Ardenbroke laughed a little. 

“I mean it, I could show you the 
lines and proportions in that, I may 
say, lovely face that quite settle the 

int ; she is a fiend if you place her 
in certain relations.” 

“ What sort of fiend?” 
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“ Cruel.” 

“You are quite wrong,” said Lord 
Ardenbroke. 

The physiognomist laughed. 

“You are I assure you.” 

“That’s because you fancy that 
cruelty and malice are inseparable. 
She has no malice, and yet she is 
diabolically cruel. Recollect, I know 
absolutely nothing of her past life, 
and nothing of her character except 
what my art reveals. But that art is 
infallible, you’ll find I’m right.” 

“T shall be very sorry,” said Lord 
Ardenbroke with a smile, “and till 
then I must venture to question your 
mode of divination.” 

“You don’t fancy that the people 
who burnt heretics in Smithfield, 
were more ill natured than others, 
they were simply stupid on a certain 
point—now there's a face quite beauti- 
ful, but it shows a capability, not a 
habit, of intense narrowness, intense 
obstinacy, and intense violence—she 
has imagination also. She might be 
in certain situations a character 
bigoted and terrible. There are fine 
qualities also—very, but I shan’t 
trouble you with them. But, because 
she has so many fine attributes, I re- 
peat, she is worth punishing. Who 
is she t” 

There was a slight tension of 
features, as if a screw tightened. 
While putting the question he fixed 
his dark eyes on Lord Ardenbroke. 

That nobleman looked a little 
put out and said as carelessly as he 
could 

“That young lady is a cousin of 
mine, Miss Gray of Gray Forest.” 

_ Really, how odd! The moment 
I looked at. her the thought struck 
me, that she was one of that family. 
It is a name that always strikes me 
with pain when I hear it, I sometimes 
think they had reason to complain, 
but that’s an old story now, and I 
shan’t disturb it. She’s very pretty, 
and unless I mistake, she will take 
very good care of herself. I have 
fifty things to ask you, but, not here. 
I know where to find you and you'll 
allow me to look in on you?” 

“Only too happy, and remember, 


you really must. I’m going now to- 


that box over the way—I have not 
seen her for such a time.” 

“Shall I introduce you?” whispered 
the young man to his elderly com- 
panion, with an arch and bitter smile. 
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The man of the long iron-gray head, 
replied by slightly hitching his shoul- 
der and turning a degree more away, 
his eyes still fixed on the remote 
prompter’s box, while a shadow of 
displeasure gathered on his face, and 
he muttered some inaudible monologue 
to himself. 

It was a mere whisper, and having 
uttered it, the young man still 
smiling gave his hand again to Lord 
Ardenbroke, who bid him good-bye- 
and vanished. 

“You knew verra well I did not 
want to beintroduced, what forshould 
I?” said the old man, with traces of 
a Scotch accent, grimly and without 
turning, ‘“‘ What for should I?” 

“ How should I know? He might 
be of use to you.” 

The young man seemed to enjoy 
his friend’s uneasiness. 

“ And the way you talk—the ques- 
tions you ask of him, and the things 
you do, I'll say ye were daft, and I 
tell ye plainly, sir, 1 don’t understand 
it,” said the old man, turning and 
looking full at him for a moment. 

“Understand it—of course you 
don’t.” 

“No; you young men, if ye were 
a bit more steady and less conceited, 
ye’d be nothing the worse o't,” said 
the gray man sternly. 

‘Cautious, cautious, but don’t you 
know that rashnessis often the highest 
caution.” 

“T know nothing o’ the kind.” 

“T have my own ideas about it,” 
said the young man, “I say with 
Monsieur Danton—l’audace, encore 
l’audace, toujour l’audace !” 

“And if I wanted to speak with 
Lord Ardenbroke,” continued his 
elderly companion, what for shouldn’t 
I, without ceremony, for 1 ha’ spoken 
with him sayveral times, it will be 
eight years since, and upon business 
of his own, confidential business, but 
I've no desire to renew the acquaint- 
ance, and if I had, ye’ll understand, 
I should consider the present, sir, a 
vera inopportune time for ony such 


Pp e. 

$ Don’t call me sir, pray call me by 
my name,” said the young man. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Dacre, there, and 
as I am acting with you, Mr. Dacre, 


“I take the liberty of reminding you, 


sir, that business is business, and I 
see no room for trifling here.” 
“None in the world—quite the 
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contrary, by Jove. I quite agree with 
you,” answered Dacre. 

“T came here to inform ye with 
precision on one or two points.” 

“And so you have—admirably.” 

“ And I tauld ye somebody would 
recognise: ye ; ye should a sat more 
back, and held a bit playbill or some- 
thing before your face.” 

“Or worn a nose and a pair of spec- 
tacles. But seriously, I had not an 
idea he could have known me after 
so long a time, for I am very much 
altered.” 

“And ye needn’t have talked so 
long with him ; he’s vera well known, 
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and I saw other folk with spy-glasses 
turned this way, while he was here.” 

“Well, they didn’t hurt us, and 
what for shouldn’t I hae a crack wi’ 
the Lord after sae mony years ¢” said 
Dacre, with a mimicry of the Scottish 
idiom. 

“Tt needn’t have been so long,” 
said the gray man, accepting the 
phrase in good faith. 

“ And now, to change the subject. 
In a quarter of an hour this opera 
will be over, and then comes the bal- 
let, and I mean to leave this in ex- 
actly five minutes,” said Dacre, and 
he looked at his watch. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN 


In the mean time in Miss Laura 
Challys Gray’s box another greeting 
had taken place, and after some talk, 
unnecessary to set down here, Lord 
Ardenbroke said— 

“ And so you think my friend very 
distinguished - looking, and— what 
else !—I forget.” 

“ Yes, I think he is—and I said 
fierce, sinister sometimes—and you 
are to answer me two questions,” she 
said. 

“ You are curious, then ?” 

“Yes, a little; that is—very, and 
you must tell me.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Lord 
Ardenbroke. He’s good-natured—he’s 
agreeable—he’s always in good spirits 
—he’s very good company, and—l 
really think that is everything.” 

** Does he live in London ? 

“ He lives all over the world, I 
believe.” 

“Ts he an artist $” 

“Oh dear, no—except for his amuse- 
ment.” " 

“And what has he come here 
about ?” 

“ He has come here, he says, upon 
political business; that’s his own 
account of it; but there may be some 
other mixed in it; in fact, I should 
be very much surprised if there was 
any public business in it whatever.” 

* Well, you must answer one ques- 
om, _, isn’t he a very revengeful per- 
son 

Miss Challys Gray was trying to 
spell out some clue to the author of 
her anonymous letter. 


ADVENTURE. 


Lord Ardenbroke laughed. 

“That’s a thing which might be 
very easily hidden. He was an in- 
timate acquaintance, not an intimate 
friend, do you see !—very different 
thing. Ihave had no experience of 
him in any other way ; he has had 
quarrels like other people—a good 
many ; but one does not often know 
who is in the right, and who alto- 
gether in the wrong ; and the truth 
is, except of his lighter qualities, I 
aan had little or no experience of 

im. 

** And now you are to, tell me: Is 
he a relation of de Beaumirail’s ?” 

“Let me consider. Isn’t this a very 
severe cross-examination ? Well, yes, 
this much I am sure of—he is re- 
lated to relations of de Beaumirail, 
and”—he laughed merrily—“I should 
be very much flattered if any young 
lady were to make such particular 
inquiries about me.” 

** Has he an antipathy to Guy de 
Beaumirail ?” 

“T know hardly anything of him, 
I told you, except what Tve said ; 
but I never heard of anything of the 


ind.’ 

“ And what's his name ¢” 

“ You're not to ask me.” 

“ Not ask his name!” 

“No,” said Lord Ardenbroke, laugh- 
ing, as he shook his head. 

“ Oh, this is quite too absurd. You 
promised to answer two questions.” 

“T didn’t, though—no, indeed.” 

“Oh! yes, you did, and you must, 
What is his name ¢” 
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“]T can only say the same thing ; I 
can’t tell it ; I mustn't.” 

He looked at her, laughing. 

“ Why not ?” 

*There’s no particular reason, ex- 
cept that I promised, only five min- 
utes ago. He doesn’t choose anyone 
to know that he’s here, and he made 
me promise—I’m quite serious.” 

* Well, will you do me a kindness ?”’ 

“ Only name it.” 

* You must go and get his leave 
just to tell one person who will not 
repeat it to any other creature liv- 


g. 

“ But won't that be putting you in 
a very interesting light? What is he 
to think ?” 

“I didn’t think of that. But 
Charles here—he can ask.” 

“ But he’ll be bound to secrecy, just 
as lam, and you, still in the dark, 
and—just look there—there’s no use 
in debating it further, for they have 
left their box, and perhaps I shan’t 
see him again during his stay in 
town.” 

Yes, the box was empty, and 
Miss Laura Challys Gray was vexed. 
She had been so near, she fancied, 
obtaining a key to the puzzle that 
excited her curiosity and her fears, 
and now perhaps she should never 


now. 

Lord Ardenbroke took his leave. 
Then followed a listless interval— 
nearly a quarter of an hour—before 
the curtain went down. 

“Shall we stay for the ballet ?” 
asked Miss Gray of her chaperone.” 

“ Well, I’m a littie tired,” said Mrs. 
Wardell. 

“And I’m very tired,” answered 
Miss Gray. 

“Then, I’m afraid it has disap- 
pointed you ?” said Charles. 

“Tt's very good—and the tenor 

uite angelic, and that basso won- 
derful—but somehow I havn't en- 
joyed it. I don’t know; I huven’t 

n in spirits. 

“ You were talking to Ardenbroke 
about that man with the get-up after 
Mario. Had he much to say about 
him ?” 

“* No—next to nothing.” 


He fancied that a faint tinge of 


crimson stole to her cheeks as she 
answered his question. 

“Nor even about the old man?” 
asked Charles, who was a little surly. 
“T did not think of that, it is very 
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true; if we knew all about Aim it 
might throw a light”—— 

How ridiculous, and even coarse, 
this eagerness about a total stranger ! 
thought Charles Mannering—throw a 
light indeed ; what stuff! 

A few minutes later, having seen 
the ladies into their carriage, and bid 
good night at the window, Charles 
lighted his cigar, not in a cheerful 
temper, and walked away towards 
his lodging, through streets already 
very nearly deserted, while Miss 
Gray’s brougham drove at a rapid 
pace towards Guildford House. 

The adventures of that night, how- 
ever, were not yet over. 

Turning the corner of a street, at 
a rapid pace, the off horse, young and 
fresh, swerved a little, the wheel struck 
one of those iron posts that guard the 
flagways, and in an instant one of the 
horses was lying on the pavement, and 
the other plunging furiously ; Mrs. 
Wardell screaming, while the carriage 
rocked most uncomfortably. 

The door was, however, opened 
almost instantly, and not by her foot- 
man, whose descent from the box was 
delayed by the lashing and plunging 
of the horses. It was the handsome 
unknown of the opera who opened 
the door. By the light of the car- 
riage lamps she had seen this tall 
slender figure approaching from the 
front, and recognised him in his 
loose coat. The fine eyes and oval 
face, also, were not to be mistaken. 

It was he who held the door open 
and assisted Miss Gray to alight. He 
led her to the pathway with as cere- 
monious a respect as heroes in fairy 
tales lead their princesses, leaving 
Mrs. Wardell to the care of the 
servant, who had by this time got to 
the ground. 

“You're not hurt? I hope.” 

“No—she wasn’t hurt.” 

“You can’t stay here till your 
carriage and horses are ready ; it may 
be a very long wait ; my carriage,” he 
said, “is quite at your disposal ; shall I 
tell your servant that he is to attend 
you home and your friend? I wish 
it was more comfortable.” 

As the coachman reported some- 
thing amiss with the harness, and a 
possible delay, the stranger's offer 
was accepted and the two ladies got 
in and he shut the door ; Miss Gray’s 
servant got up beside the driver, and 
away they went. 
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CHAPTER X. 


4 FEW WORDS IN THE HALL. 


As they drove homeward Miss Gray 
was silent, but her thoughts were 
happier. There was even a little 
excitement that was pleasant. Did 
this heroic looking young man interest 
her independently of all theories 
about the nameless letter or the 
diamond locket, about which her 
conjectures grew more and more 
confused ? 

Here she was, sitting in his car- 
riage, a very nice one—pretty, elegant 
even—and utterly in the dark as to 
who or what he was—longing to 
know--with nothing but a movable 
sheet of glass between her and the 
coachman who could relateeverything 
about him, and yet still in the dark, 
without a conjecture as to how she 
was ever to learn more than the 
generalities she had collected from 
Ardenbroke. 

At last she said to Mrs. Wardell— 

“Did you remark the young man 
who was so kind about lending us his 
carriage ; I mean, did you recognise 
him as the same who sat with an 
ugly old man at the opera, nearly 
opposite to us ?” 

“Yes, to be sure; I could not 
recollect it was the very person.” 

“T’ve been wondering who he is ; 
he’s a. friend of Ardenbroke’s; but 
Ardenbroke would not tell me who 
he is, and we must make it all out ; 
you are to manage that, mind, when 
we get home ; you can see the servant 
and ask him whether our horse was 
much hurt, or anything you please, 
only you must learn the name of his 
master.” 

“Very good, my dear ; suppose you 
tell Mrs. Rumble to get him -some 
supper, and to make out everything 
while he is eating it ; and I can call 
him into the dining-room first, so that 
you shall have time to give Rumble 
her instructions.” 

This little plot was hardly com- 

leted when they reached the gate of 
Guildford House. It was thrown open. 


The carriage ae flashed on the 
t 


knotted trunks of the old elms as 
they flew by, and with a sudden 
sweep they seo up at the ste 

The plan so artfully contrived, how- 
ever, broke down before it was so 


much as set in motion ; for the door 
was again opened by the handsome 
young man who owned the carriage. 
He assisted the ladies in turn to 
alight, and Miss Gray with only a 
little bow, and ‘“‘ We are very much 
obliged,” ran up the steps, and dis- 
appeared, leaving Mrs. Wardell to 
deal with the stranger. 

“Won't you come in? pray do,” 
said the old lady. 

This handsome cavalier might have 
assumed this invitation to mean pre- 
cisely so much as similar hospitalities, 
so offered, do mean, and no more. 
Even Mrs. Wardell, curious as she had 
become—and what passion is more 
unscrupulous than curiosity ‘/—was at 
her wit’s ends to find a decent pre- 
text for urging him to come into the 
house at such an hour—had he hesi- 
tated. 

But this difficulty did not occur, 
for he instantly availed himself of 
her invitation. 

He followed her into the hall, and 
said, “I could not deny myself the 
honour of coming in, just to receive 
from your own lips the assurance that 
you and your young friend were not 

urt 


“Hurt! well, I do hope not in- 
jured, but shaken—shaken a good 
deal, and—and our nerves--you can 
understand—but no serious injury.” 

“Tm so happy to hear you say so; 
and would it be very impertinent to 
ask leave to call to inquire to- 
morrow! My name is Dacre; your 
servant mentioned that the young 
lady is Miss Gray, of Gray Forest. 
I knew at one time some of ber re- 
lations, and I shall do myself the 
honour to call—good night.” 

And with a bow that was graceful 
as well as stately and grave, he with- 
drew ; and in another minute was 
driving rapidly in the direction from 
which he had come. 

“He's coming to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Wardell, who repaired forth- 
with to Laura Gray’s-room, very 
purple, and very much out of breath, 
“and his name is Dacre; and I think 
him one of the very most agreeable 
and elegant young men I ever saw ; 
and he knew some of your people 
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long ago, and he was so kind, and 
anxious, and attentive.” 

“Oh! coming here? How odd! 
And why is he coming here ?” asked 
Laura very gravely. 

“Toinquire—toask how we are—he 
couldn’t well do less, he’s so polite !” 

“Dacre—I think I recollect the 
name, but I’m not sure. Well, he’ll 
call ; do you intend i him ?” 

“T see no reason why I shouldn't, 
merely to tell him how we are,” an- 
swered Mrs. Wardell. 

“ No, there’s no reason,” acquiesced 
Laura Gray slowly ; “did he come 
into the house ?” 

“ Yes ; just to the hall, but merely 
to inquire, and ask leave to call to- 
morrow, which, of course, I could not 
refuse ; but it may be merely a call 
at the hall door, you know.” 

“Very likely. Dacre? Do you re- 
member the name among friends or 

uaintances of ours?” 

*He only said that he once knew 
relations of yours. No; I can’t say 
I do,” answered Mrs. Wardell. 

Laura Gray was sitting before her 

yn her dressing-gown, with her 
fine air loose about her shoulders. 
She leaned back in her chair. 

“You'll take a little tea ; won’t you? 
I should like some ; get tea, Noel.” 

And her maid glided away. 

* Dacre,” repeated Laura, thinking. 
“T saw him, I told you, at the opera— 
but distance, you know—and—I 
don’t know how it is, but pe do 
look different in such places. Did he 
look like a singer, or an actor, when 
you saw him near—in the house ?” 

“Not at all—he looked just like 
anyone else—only very handsome and 
distinguished,” answered the old lady. 

“ And what of his manners ?” 

“ Perfect,” said Mrs. Wardell de- 
cisively. 


Eary next day about eleven o’clock 
Miss Gray was quite among ‘her 
flowers with hoe and rake, and a pair 
of those rough gauntlet-shaped gloves 
with which ie protect their hands 
in such operations, and a small boy 
assisting, and to-ing and fro-ing on 
errands, and often on his knees grub- 
bing in the mould, 


CHAPTER XI. 
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“He seems to have mate a very 
agreeable impression,” said Laura, 
smiling, and relapsed into thought. 
“ Dacre, I cannot recall it ; yet I feel 
as if I ought to remember it. And 
at what hour is he to call ?” 

“He did not say; and if he asks 
to come in I don’t see why I shouldn't 
see him,” said Mrs. Wardell. 

“ Ardenbroke will be here to-mor- 
row, I’m certain. What fun if he 
and Mr. Dacre happened to meet here 
after all their mystery to-night,” said 
Miss Gray. 

So they continued to chat together 
till it was time to say good night, and 
old Mrs. Wardell went away. 

Then Laura Gray, having also de- 
spatched her maid, unlocked her desk, 
and took out the mysterious letter 
and the diamond locket. 

Justas that glimmering circle flashed 
suddenly and steadily on her eye, had 
the conviction gleamed on her mind 
that the person whom she saw that 
night inthe box with thatlong-headed 
old man, was the author of the letter 
which she now scanned with an ex- 
cited interest. As she read, the image 
of the young man, as he appeared for 
a moment before her, when her glass 
had lighted upon him unawares—was 
before her, handsome, sinister, watch- 
ful. As she read, still she saw that 
faint, stern smile, that seemed to 
imply a mutual understanding—- 
shadowed unpleasantly before her. 

And now, what did her evidence 
amount to? Simply to this smile and 
this intuition. A case of shadows. 
And yet this intuition continued, and 
the smile abated not. A painful im- 
pression—a persistent phantom—that 
followed her to her bed—and showed 
monotonously through the filmy cur- 
tain of her eyelid. 





The sun shone out pleasantly, the 
tufted foliage of the old trees cast soft 
shadows on the grass, and yielding to 
the indolence, and inspired by the 

uietude of the miniature scene, she 
= ped her trowel and seated herself 
on her garden chair, at first watching 
the labours of the boy who was 
working away among the weeds and 
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flowers. But her thoughts soon car- 
ried her elsewhere. One subject had 
begun to engross her mind. It en- 
gaged it last at night, and first in the 
morning, and haunted her incessantly. 

The little diamond locket she wore 
about her neck, hidden inside her 
dress, she now drew forth, and looked 
at the rich brown hair it contained 
with a pang of bitter remembrance. 
She brooded over that sad history with 
a commiseration that deepened into 
rage. “Thank God,” she murmured, 


" never faltered—it is my duty to be 


She replaced the locket so myste- 
riously acquired, and raised her eyes. 

The shorn grass under the windows 
was cut into flower-beds, glowing and 
glaring all over with masses of blossom. 

The double row of elms leading down 
to the gate, was at her left, some 
equally tall and spreading trees stood 
at intervals by the lane side, lilacs and 
laburnums made an underwood, and 
the wall had a thick mantle of ivy. 

Gliding with slow, long paces from 
under the deep shadow, in which the 
noble elms at her left enveloped the 
short avenue, emerged from between 
their tranks, upon the grass, the old 
clergyman whom she had dismissed 
so summarily on the day after her 
arrival at Guildford House. 

It was on the whole with a com- 
punctious feéling that she saw the old 
man whom she had dismissed so 
rudely, approaching her again. She 
rose, and with a few quick steps has- 
tened to meet him, looking grave, 
sorrowful, with her hand extended. 

He bowed—he timidly extended 
his hand. 

“T’m so much obliged to you for 
coming to me again. It is very good 
of you, sir, and I am ashamed of m 
rudeness, and beg your pardon. 
hope you forgive me, sir.” She looked 
with sad and earnest eyes in his. 

“Oh, dear me, I never thought it 
more than a momentary vexation— 

ray think of itno more. I took the 
fiberty of calling to beg two or three 
minutes.” 

“Oh, sir! not I hope on the same 
subject ; but whatever it may be, I 
shall listen with great respect, for I 
know very well how pure and kind 
your motive must be, and I am quite 
ashamed when I think of my ungra- 
cious and flippant words. on’t you 
come into the house?” 
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“Thank you, ma’am, very much, 
but a friend who dropped me at the 
corner will call for me in a very few 
minutes, and so I had better say what 
I came to tell you here.” 

“But, oh! pray do come in. Do, 
Mr. Parker. I can’t think you have 
quite forgiven me, unless you do. 
Oh ! do, sir, please.” 

It was one of her fancies, and when 
an idea took possession of her she was 
irresistible. The old clergyman found 
himself, quite against his first inten- 
tion, inthe drawingroom of Guildford- 
house, making his little speech in the 
cause of humanity, while the listenin 
flowers on the window-stone tremble 
and nodded. But what effect did he 
produce where to mould the will 
would be to unlock the gates of 
despair ? 

“Tt is, indeed, ma'am, as you 
rightly suppose, upon the same sub- 
ject that I come to speak only a few 
words, very few, but, I trust, moving 
words. Yesterday evening Mr. De 
Beaumirail sentfor me. I found him 
very ill ; I found hiin in despair. In 
that miserable place, among the 
other prisoners, is a clever but unfor- 
tunate physician, who has been there 
for more than ten years. As I left 
Mr. de Beaumirail I met this gentle- 
man, Doctor Wiley, on the stairs, and 
he turned and walked down with me, 
and said he, ‘I observe that you visit 
Mr. de Beaumirail. I went into his 
room to pay my respects this morn- 
ing, as I do once a month or so, and 
found him ill.’ He used some tech- 
nical terms which I did not under- 
stand, but he made it clear to me 
that he Pee him in a bad way.” 

“Very ill?” said the young lady, 
growing pale. 

“T mean,” answered the clergyman 
“in a precarious state. Protracted 
confinement,” he said, “ in his present 
state might in a short time prove 
fatal—I mean, reduce him to such a 
state as would render his recovery 
impossible.” 

“Oh ! sir, isn’t this cruel? isn’t it 
distracting ?” said Laura Gray, pite- 
ously wringing her hands. “ Why do 
you urge me on this point? I have 
not told you half my reasons. I can 
hardly explain them to myself. You 
would think me mad. You argue 
with me as if you thought I acted 
from simple malice. There is what 
I told you mingling in it, but there is 
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another feeling, quite different. Sit 
down for a moment, and let me teil 
you. 

“ Dear, dear !” murmured the old 
man, throwinga weary weightof disap- 
pointment into the homely ejaculation. 

“Yes, I know by your looks—your 
tones declare it—you think me, on 
this point, immovable, and so I am. 
But listen, it is not malice that makes 
meso. Itis this: a feeling right or 
wrong that he is undergoing a punish- 
ment that a righteous power has 
awarded—a punishment that satisfies 
some equities that I don’t fully com- 

rehend. God knows I would set 

im free if I could. Is it religion— 
is it superstition—this awe of an 
unseen power that terrifies me ?”’ 

“You remember my excellent 
friend, Mr. Larkin, who quoted the 
blessed words, ‘Sick and in prison and 
yé visited me,’”’ said the clergyman. 

“Oh, yes, I know. I tried, sir, to 
eo — to consent to his 

iberation. tell you, Mr. Parker, I 
wished it, but I can’t. Those texts 
don’t apply. The Saviour speaks of 
those who are his—so entirely his, 
that in visiting them we visit Aim. 
Is it not impiety to apply that to a 
man who never thought of his Re- 
deemer, of heaven, of anything but 
himself, and whose prodigality and 
wickedness, and not his Christian 
heroism, have placed him where he 
is? Yet, even so, through mere good 
nature, or weakness, or what you will, 
I should set him free, but that the 
idea terrifies me. How can I tell how 


? 


MEDIZVAL FICTIONS 


THE LOCALIZATION OF LEGENDS. 
THE localization of legends, which 
had erewhile been known in other 
countries,and under other names, has 
probably occurred in the following 
mode, 

A western colony, whose indivi- 
duals, if genealogies and histories 
had been preserved, could trace the 
migrations of their ancestors back- 
wards to dwelling-place in mid Asia, 
has preserved a legend whose person 
ages had their sang the neigh- 
bourhood of Balk or Samarecand. In 


the transmission of the story through 
ions who had neither seen 
ese places nor even heard of them, 
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those who are gone would regard it ; 
how God would view it; and whether 
I am not—if I gave way—yielding 
not to mercy, but to an evil influence, 
and sacrificing the claims of affection, 
and the justice of God, to a base 
temptation ? I can’t define it: I feel 
it. A horror I can’t describe bars 
my interfering with the course of 
that hateful tragedy. If I did sol 
think I should go mad. Oh! sir, 
don’t press me. Spare me, for God’s 
sake, and never mention it again.” 

The old man looked down, pained, 
perplexed. He did not know liow to 
argue with a difficulty so unlike the 
simple vulgarities of revenge and 
hatred. 

The old clergyman sighed deeply, 
and looked up as if to resume his 
plea. But she said, anticipating— 

“No, sir. Faith may move moun- 
tains, but you cannot shake the barrier 
that rises before my will. I could as 
easily persuade you to deny your Lord 
as you could me to violate that awful 
conviction.” 

He bowed, and took his leave. She 
walked down the stairs beside him in 
silence, and from the hall door upon 
the grass, and, walking a few steps 
beside him, she said— 

“T wonder whether M. de Beaumi- 
rail has an enemy called Dacre ? Can 
you make out ?—a young man Called 
Dacre? and I will, if you think he 
wants money—I would tell Mr. 
Gryston to place a sum in your hands 
for his use. But more than that is 
impossible.” 






AND THEIR SOURCES. 


except in the gradually corrupted tra- 
dition in which they were for a time 
retained in the household tale, the 
names dropped out of memory alto- 
gether. This is exemplified in the 
ordinary fireside tales where no proper 
names are ever quoted, the person- 
ages being the King, the Princess, the 
Stepmother, the Youngest Son, &c. 
The clever, unprincipled, but good- 
natured servant or peasant is in our 
countries Jack. In Germany he bears 
the equivalent Hans. Among the 
Irish-speaking folk he is often “Giolla 
na Chroicean Gobhar,’ the Fellow in 
the Goat-skin, or Red-head, or some 
such easily remembered personage. 
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Where a locality possessed the 
memory of some early misty person- 
age about whom little more was 
known than the name, the deeds of 
some hero of popular tradition, whose 
proper appellation was lost, ‘vere 
gradually assigned to him. By this 
arrangement social comfort was a 
gainer. Formerly the fireside assem- 
blies possessed a name with no deeds 
worth mention attached thereto ; also 
some notable deeds of a man with- 
out a name ; now they have man and 
deeds pleass antly preserved in one 
story. This circumstance is illus- 
trated at fireside gatherings in Ire- 
land, in whose social entertainments 
Dean Swift figures as the author of 
every witty saying and shrewd practi- 
cal jest, whose memory has been pre- 
served in such gatherings. It really 
seems a pity to deprive mythic he- 
roes, whom we half worshipped in our 
school-days, of tieir fame, however 
acquired. Must even the brave Wil- 
liam Tell lose his bow and arrows, his 
marksman skill, his disrespect to Ges- 
ler’s hat, and his freeing of Switzer- 
land from foreign yoke? Alas! it 


must be so; hear what the Rev. S§. 
Baring-Gould says on the subject of 


WILLIAM TELL.# 

“This event, observe, took place in 
the beginning’ of the 14th century. 
But Saxo-Grammaticus, a Danish 
writer of the 12th century, tells the 
story of a hero of his own country 
who lived in the 10th century. He 
relates the incident in horrible style 
as follows,” &c., &e. 

Toki, a favourite of the king, is 
the hero of the Danish legend, w hich 
corresponds with the Swiss one, even 
to the spare arrow reserved by the 
father for the king’s behoof if he had 
killed his child. A similar trial of 
skill took place with Egil in the Saga 
of Thidrik,—with Saint Olaf and 
Eindrid, a.p. 1030,—King Harald 
and Heimingr, A.D. 1066,—and with 
the same Harald and Geyti, son of 
Aslak, as told in the Faroé Isles. In 
the terrible Anti- Witch book, the 
“Malleus Maleficarum”’ (The Ham- 


* “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 
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mer for the Witches), a worthy, 
named Puncher, performs the feat. 
In a poem written by Farid-Uddin- 
Attar, a Persian sage, born 1119, a 
king shoots an apple off the head of a 
beloved page, who however dies of the 
fright.t 

Our author inclines to the theory 
which ascribes all these myths to an 
allegorical origin, the personages be- 
ing powers of nature, or good and 
evil principles. He submits the fol- 
lowing explanation of the widespread 
tradition, without however placing 
too much stress on it. 

“Gesler or Harald may be the 
ower of evil and darkness, and the 
old archer the storm-cloud, with his 

arrow of lightning and _his iris-bow, 
bent against the = which is resting 
like a coin or a golden apple on the 
edge of the horizon ; yet we have no 
guarantee that such an interpretation 
is not an over-straining of a theory.” 

The Rev. 8. Baring-Gould is one of 
our highest and soundest authorities 
on such subjects as the one under con- 
sideration. However, the reader had 
better be aware of the existence of 
earnest archeologists who, granting 
that a large number of myths are 
mere corruptions of religious truths, 
revealed to Adam and the patriarchs, 
or debased allegories in which the 
powers of nature, and good and evil 
spirits compose the personages, are 
pamnated that many traditions and 

gends are exaggerated relations of 
pre-historical events. Allowing this 
theory to have some weight, we might 
conjecture that the incident really 
took place before the separation of the 
Celtic, the Gothic, and the Slavonic 
families in Asia; and that the original 
fact was retained by all the offshoots, 
the scene and the actors being suitabl 

varied, as above remarked. The fol- 
lowing sentences exhorting to modera- 
tion in handling open questions, are 
well worth attention — 

“In these pages and elsewhere I 
have shown how some of the ancient 
myths related by the whole Aryan 
family of nations are reducible to 
allegorical explanations of certain 


By 8. Baring-Gould, Mey First and Second 


Series. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 
t The reader may have noted also the precisely similar feat described im the stirring 
epic of “Adam Bell, Clym of the Clewgh, and William of Cloudeslie,” preserved in 


“ Percy’s Relies.” 
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well-known natural phenomena, but 
I must protest against the manner in 
which our German friends rapaciously 
seize upon every atom of history, 
sacred and profane, and demonstrate 
all heroes to represent the sun, all 
villains to be the demons of night or 
winter, all sticks and spears and 
arrows to be the lightning, all cows, 
and sheep, and dragons, and swans to 
be clouds.” 

Our author furnishes an amusing 
argument against confiding in plau- 
sible theories when we find ourselves 
on unknown ground. A French ec- 
clesiastic taking a line of argument 
different from Archbishop Whately’s, 
proved with much self-complacency 
that the History of Napoleon I. was 
a mere myth, Apollo being evidently 
concealed behind the chief personage. 

Apoleon, another name for Apollo, 
requires only an N prefixed to be- 
come the name of the hero ; vn or vai 
being a particle of affirmation, estab- 
lishes Ne-apoleon as the genuine 
Apollo. Bonaparte also happily de- 
signates the sun. Night is the bad 


or evil part of the twenty-four hours, 
the day ruled yy the sun is the good 


or bona pars. Here fact and allegor 

are within a hair’s breadth of eac 

other. Again, Apollo was born in an 
isle of the Mediterranean, so was Na- 
poleon. Arpollo’s mother was Latona 
or Leto, this last name being the 
obsolete form of Letor, I make re- 
joice. Napoleon’s mother was joy 
itself, Letitia. Apollo had two wives 
(the moon and the earth), so had Na- 
poleon. Apollo released Hellas from 
the terrible Python; Napoleon 
crushed the terrible Hydra of revo- 
lution in France. Napoleon’s twelve 
marshals are personifications of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, and his 
four stationary officers are the four 
seasons or the four cardinal points. 


BETH GELLERT. 


The legend of the Dog Gellert ap- 
ropriated by Wales is claimed by 
oh for some czar, called Piras. 
In Germany the name of the faithful 
hound is Sultan. The same story in 
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substance is told in the Fabliaux of Le 
Grand, aud in the Gesta Romanorum. 
The “Seven Wise Masters” contain 
the story, but the “ Seven Wise Mas- 
ters” are from the Hebrew “ Kalilah 
and Dimna” of Rabbi Joel, a.p. 1250, 
or Simeon Seth’s Greek story, same 
name, 1080. But these works were 
translations,—Joel’s from the Arabic 
of Nasr-Allah, 12th century ; Seth’s 
from the Persian, and the Persian 
legend again was but a version of a 
story from the Sanskrit “Pantscha 
Tantra”* dating from about A.D. 540. 
It is worth affording space to what is 
probably the oldest form of the legend, 
the Chinese variety being younger by 
about a century. 

“A Brahmin, named Devasaman, 
had a wife who gave birth to a son 
and also to anichneumon. She loved 
both her children dearly, giving them 
alike the breast, and anointing them 
alike with salves, but she feared the 
ichneumon might not love his brother. 

“One day having laid her boy in 
bed, she took up the water-jar, and 
said to her husband, ‘Hear me, 
master. I am going to the tank 
to fetch water. Whilst I am absent 
watch the boy lest he gets injured by 
the ichneumon.’ After she had left 
the house, the Brahmin went forth 
begging, leaving the house empty. 
In crept a black snake, and attempted 
to bite the child ; but the ichneumon 
rushed at it, and tore it in pieces. 
Then proud of its achievement it 
sallied forth all bloody to meet its 
mother. She, seeing the creature 
stained with blood, concluded with 
feminine precipitancy that it had 
fallen on the baby and killed it, and 
she flung her water-jar at it, and slew 
it. Only on her return home did she 
ascertain her mistake. 

A variety of the story may be also 
consulted in the Dustin UNIvER- 
s1Ty MaGAaZInE in the legend of the 
“ Scullogue of Muskerry.” 

In the Hitopadesat the guardian 
is an otter, in the Arabic a weasel. 

It is our individual opinion that 
the chief incident really occurred in 
the early history of the human family. 


* Or Panchatantra (the Five Books), ‘a collection of Hindu fables, saidto have been 
composed by the Brahmin Vishnusarman for the education of the unruly sons of King 
Amarasakti, whose education he was obliged to perfect within six months, 

+ “Good Advice.” It is a collection of fables composed later than the Panchatantra 


from still older collections. 


The best specimens of this kind of literature found in the 


Persian, Arabic, or modern European languages, are found in the Hitopadesa. 
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If it did not, the original version was 
a fable whose moral was a dissuasive 
against precipitancy. 


NELUSINA. 

Another of our myths, whose origin 
is to be sought in Pagan eld, is the 
story of Melusina, ancestress of the 
Lords of Lusignan. It is not expe- 
dient to disturb our readers’ comfort 
with the different versions of the 
story extant, one will be found suffi- 
cient. 

Emmeric Count of Poitou had 
adopted Raymond, son of a kinsman 
who was in reduced circumstances, 
and incumbered with a large family. 
After a hard day’s hunting as the two 
gentlemen were resting themselves by 
a good fire in the forest, a furious 
boar came rushing on the count. 
Raymond struck furiously at the 
animal, but the weapon glancing 
from his bristles, mortally wounded 
his patron.. Another more fortunate 
blow killed the boar, but the hero 
secing his friend slain was seized with 
violent sorrow and terror, and knew 
not what todo. Wandering on pur- 
poseless, he came into a glade with a 
fountain bubbling up in the middle, 
and by the fountain was the loveliest 
woman he had ever laid eyes on. 

She graciously inquired the cause 
of his trouble, and on learning it, 
used her efforts to console him. “The 
act was involuntary, and there was 
no need to accuse himself to the 
count’s son and successor.” Raymond 
soon forgot his sorrow in the presence 
of the beautiful nymph. She told 
him she was a Water Fay of great 

wer and wealth, and on his pressing 
his suit with great eagerness, she con- 
sented to become his bride. She in- 
sisted on one condition only, a dis- 
agreeable one indeed, but he would 
have yielded to severer conditions so 
deep had his love become. “He 
should allow her to spend every Satur- 
day in strict retirement.” 

She requested him to ask from his 
Cousin Bertram so much land round 
her favourite fountain as he could 
cover with a stag’s hide. This boon 
he readily obtained, to the after 
chagrin of the donor, for by Melusina’s 
advice, who might have read the story 
of Dido, he cut the hide into stri 
Near the prise the beauteous Fay 
erected a magnificent castle, and there 
the nuptials were celebrated, Bertram 
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being, as was -_ just, the most re- 
spectfully treated guest. On that 
evening the bride, with tears in her 
eyes, besought Raymond to remember 
his promise, and he, nearly as much 
affected, fervently renewed it. 

Melusina enlarged and improved 
her castle by degrees till none like it 
could be found in France. There 
was never the slightest diminution 
of the mutual love of the married 
pair. Still to mark that such unions 
are not approved by Providence, 
their first son, Urian, was born with 
a large mouth, hanging ears, one eye 
red, and the other green. The birth 
of the second son Gedes did not im- 
prove domestic comfort. His face 
was the colour of scarlet. However, 
in gratitude for the godsend, his 
mother erected and endowed the con- 
vent of Malliers, and built the castle 
of Favent as a residence for her son. 
It is not agreeable to dwell on the 
corporal defects of her after offspring, 
the fewer words the better. Guiot 
had one eye higher than the other, 
Anthony had long claws for fingers, 
and was covered with hair; the next 
was one-eyed, Geoffrey’s mouth was 
disfigured with a boar’s tusk, none of 
the rest were without some malfor- 
mation. 

Years went by, and the happiness 
of Raymond and Melusina suffered no 
decrease. The children became dis- 
tinguished heroes, and one named 
Freimund was a pious monk in the 
abbey of Malliers. Raymond’s aged 
father, the Count de la Forét, lived 
with his son and daughter-in-law, 
and his other sons were supplied with 
suitable means to uphold their rank. 

One Saturday at dinner the old 
count asked the reason of Melusina’s 
absence fromthe meal. Raymond 
informed him of her habit, and one 
of the brothers took an opportunity 
soon after of communicating some 
painful ee of his own, and the 
reports of their neighbours concerning 


the mode in which his wife oer 


her Saturdays. Stung with sudden 
jealousy and fears, Raymond imme- 
diately sought Melusina’s apartment. 
It was empty, and the door commu- 
nicating with her bath-room was 
closed. Forgetting that he was a 
belted knight, he condescended to 
peep through the key-hole, and what 
met his sight but his dear wife in her 
bath in the unadorned guise of a 
40 
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mermaid. He withdrew in a state 
of self-contempt for his mean action, 
of horror at the condition of his dear 
ner, and of anguish for her appre- 
ended loss. However she met him 
next day with all her accustomed 
grace and beauty, and seemed uncon- 
scious of anything unusual having 
happened. 
ne day, however, the news came 
that Geoffrey with the boar’s tusk had 
sacked the monastery of Malliers, 
and burned it, and that his brother 
Freimund, and the abbot, and a hun- 
dred monks had perished in the 
flames. The poor father beside him- 
self with distraction, cried out to 
Melusina as she approached him, 
“ Away, odious serpent! contaminator 
of my honourable race!” At these 
cruel words she fainted, and her re- 
morseful husband bestowed the most 
tender care on her till she revived. 
Then without showing the slightest 
resentment, she affectionately em- 
braced him for the last time, recom- 
mending to his care the two babies 
in the cradle. “Farewell for ever, 
dear husband,” said she at last ; “yet 
know that thou and those who suc- 
ceed thee, shall see me hover above 
this castle before the death of its 
every lord.” Then with a wild heart- 
rending wail she swept from the 
window, leaving the imprint of her 
foot on the stone last touched. 

Next night the nurses saw her, in 
her mermaid form, white but in- 
distinct, approach the cradle, the 
children stretching out their hands 
to her, and herself lovingly taking 
them to her breasts. At dawn she 
vanished and the cries of the children 
followed her. 

The Hindu tale of Urvaci is in 
substance the same legend. So is the 
story of Vidushaka, and both are 
much earlier than the Gallic tale. 
The union of mortals with immortals 
is no stranger to the classic student ; 
the earliest legend of the kind arising 
probably from the antediluvian tra- 
dition of the sons of God forming 
marriages with the daughters of men. 

Our author traces the name and 
attributes of Melusina to Mylitta, a 
Syrian goddess, wife of Moloch. 

nder her other name, Atergatis or 
Dercelt, she is the moon goddess 
represented as ending in the form of 
a fish. ‘In Greece the priestesses of 
Demeter (Ceres) were called Meliss.” 
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Selene, the moon, was also known by 
the appellation Melissa. This name 
“was probably introduced into Gaul 
by the Phocion colony at Massilia, the 
modern Marseilles, and ed into 
the popular mythology of the Gallic 
Celts till it was finally appropriated 
by the Melusina of Romance.” 

Venus herself owed her origin to 
the sea. She did not disdain the love 
of Anchises ; consequently there could 
be no reason for the mermaids, her 
humble relatives, to despise alliance 
with such gallant men as Raymond 
of Poitou, and his peers. It would be 
interesting to discover at what period, 
and through what romancer’s inter- 
vention, the doings of the Syrian god- 
dess or some priestess of Ceres were 
transferred to the ancestress of the 
illustrious house of Lusignan. It is 

robable that like the “Lady of 

uccleuch,” she had a reputation for 
sorcery, from which to the fairy 
nature the ascent was easy. 


THE BLESSED ISLES IN THE ATLANTIC. 

That the Garden of Eden lost by 
the fault of our first parents should 
keep a permanent place in the memory 
of their children to the latest times 
was only a natural result. Wherever 
the belief of a future life lingered 
among the Gentiles they fancied some 
certain locality for this garden of de- 
lights, and thither went the souls of 
good and brave men after their mortal 
life had passed away. It is evident 
from the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
and other portions of the Scripture 
that the Hebrew people placed this 
haven of rest for the spirits of the 
just in expectation of the Messiah, 
somewhere within the earth’s surface. 
Homer sung the Elysium of the 
Greeks as placed under the earth's 
crust beyond the outer rim of ocean. 
Readers of the Odyssey will not 
readily get rid of the dreary impression 
received from Ulysses’ sacrifice to the 
poor hun hosts, their eagerness 
to drink the blood of the victims and 
his keeping off with his drawn 
sword even the venerated shade of 
his mother till Tiresias had first tasted 
the blood. No wonder that the Gaél 
on the western coasts of the old 
world should fix their elysium in some 
penne’ isle in the Atlantic. They 


ad forgotten or were unmindful of 
their far-offeastern homes. Their fortu- 
nate isle was named Hy Breasil from 
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the Gaelic Breasuil princely or noble, 
and under favourable circumstances 
had been seen by gifted mortals. Hy 
Breasil or any other “Isle of the 
Blessed” would have been rendered 
permanent above the surface of the 
Atlantic if the chance discoverer had 
been able to touch it with a fire- 

ointed arrow shot from his boat. 

hus was Inis na Bo Finne (Isle of 
the White Cows) secured to sight and 
touch by a clever marksman. Below 
the waves was also the land of youth 
Tirnan-hoige,where the chivalric war- 
riors and hunters and their ladies 
enjoy happiness. It is a pity that 
modern science affords no encourage- 
ment to the hypothesis of a large sub- 
merged island in the Atlantic, so 
much did the aspirations of the 
ancients tend to the idea of a lovely 
land outside the pillars of Hercules, 
bathed in sunlight, rejoicing in ever- 
green meadows, limpid rivers, and 
hills clothed with forests. The early 
tradition of Paradise being located in 
an eastern land could not divest the 
setting of the sun of its more power- 
ful claims. Such charms have had at 
all times the glorious spectacle of the 
Day-god sinking into his resting place ! 
The orient is also bright and cheerful, 
but yet it is the mere starting point 
of the day’s toilsome journey. 

It is strange that we do not see 
oftener quoted the remarkable passage 
in Strabo, so suggestive of the spheri- 
cal form of the earth and the existence 
of a continent in the western ocean. 
He observes :— 

“The only hindrance in the way of 
passing west from Iberia to India’is 
the vastness of the Atlantic Ocean. 
But in the same temperate zone as we 
inhabit, and especially about the par- 
allel emer through Thine, and 
traversing the Atlantic, there may 
exist two inhabited countries and 
perhaps more than two.” 

We need not seek very painfully 
for the origin of the ideas entertained 
by the ancient Greeks and the 
Wesiere Asiaties concerning the 
Fortunate Islands in the Atlantic. 
The Phenicians in all likelihood dis- 
covered at an early period Madeira 
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and the Canaries. The reported am- 
enities of these isles, enhanced a little 
by imagination, were more than sufti- 
cient to convey Elysian ideas to the 
imagination of the audiences of the 
returned voyagers. We know that 
enclosures of orange trees in Iberia 
were thus converted into the Gardens 
of the Hesperides abounding in trees 
laden with golden fruit. 

Not only did Hy-Breasil and Tir- 
na n’hoige furnish abodes to departed 
souls. A legend of more restricted 
dimensions set Britain apart for the 
final resting-place of souls which had 
once belonged to Continental folk. 
The statement is found in Procopius.* 
Our author quotes it as told by Age- 
lastes, rather by Sir Walter Scott in 
his “ Count Robert of Paris.” 

“T have read in that brilliant mir- 
ror which reflects the time of our 
fathers, the volumes of the learned 
Procopius, that beyond Gaul and 
nearly opposite to it, but separated 
by an arm of the sea, lies a ghastly 
region, on which clouds and tempests 
for ever rest, and which is known to 
its Continental neighbours as the 
abode to which departed spirits are 
sent after this life. On one side of 
this strait dwelt a few fishermen,— 
men possessed of a strange character, 
and enjoying singular privileges in 
consideration of thus being the liv- 
ing ferrymen, who, performing the 
office of the heathen Charon, carry 
the spirits of the departed to the 
island which is their residence after 
death. At the dead of the night 
these fishermen are in rotation sum- 
moned to perform the duty by which 
they seem to hold permission to re- 
side on this strange coast. A knock 
is heard at the door of his cottage, 
who holds the turn of this singular 
office, sounded by no mortal hand. 
A whispering as of a decaying breeze 
summons the ferryman to his duty. 
He hastens to his bark on the sea- 
shore, and has no sooner launched it 
than he perceives its hull sink sensi- 
bly in the water, so as to express the 
weight of the dead by whom it is 
filled. No form is seen, and though 
voices are heard, yet the accents are 





* Procopius, a Byzantine writer, born at Cesarea in Palestine, in the early part of the 
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ht rhetoric in Constantinople, and was appointed by Belisarius his 
. He also enjoyed the favour of Justinian, and became Prefect of Con- 


stantinople. His death occurred in 562. His history embraces the period a.p. 395 to 558. 
A scandalous chronicle of the Court is attributed to his pen. 








undistinguishable, as of one who 
speaks in his sleep.” 

Count Hersart de la Villemarqué 
informs us that “the place whence 
the boat put off with its ghastly 
freight, was near Raz, a headland 
near the Bay of Souls, in the extreme 
west of Finisterre.” 

We know of no legend relative to 
the abodes of departed heroes and 
dames so interesting as that of Oisin 
in Tir na n’hoige, to be found ina 
late volume of this Magazine. Stu- 
dents of the Classic and Norse my- 
thologies, and of Iceland legends, will 
recall the unsuccessful attempts of the 
poets or the scalds, or more modern 
story-tellers, to represent departed 
heroes otherwise than invested in 
flesh, and affected by human pas- 
sions. 

It is probable enough that St. Bren- 
dain or some other enthusiastic ec- 
elesiastic ventured some distance into 
the Atlantic to discover Hy-Breasil 
and convert its inhabitants to the 
Christian faith. The narrative of his 
voyage, as we have it, is very unsa- 
tisfactory and uninteresting, the reader 
not having the slightest clew to the 
latitude and longitude of the vessel 
at any point of the narrative. Denis 
Florence MacCarthy’s beautiful ver- 
sion of the legend first appeared in 
the Untversiry MaGazine for Jan- 
uary, 1848. 

Among the unexplained myths of 
the middle and earlier ages must be 
reckoned the hold which the Pagan 
divinities kept on all the days of the 
week, and some of the names of the 
months. The Romans never had any 
influence in Ireland, yet we see the 
names of their divinities after under- 
going a Gelifying process applied by 
the Scots of Ireland to most of the 
week days, as if Latin was their na- 
tive tongue, «g., Dies Lunw, Dia 
Luain; Dies Martis, Dia Mairt; 
Wodensday, Dia Ceadoin ; Dies Jo- 
vis, Di’ air Daoin (day after Wednes- 
day); Dies Veneris, Dv’ Aoine (Venus, 
Oonah) ; Dies Saturnii, Dia Sathairn. 

We have unavoidably left untouch- 
ed several subjects treated in the au- 
thor’s masterly style. Among these 
are the Wandering Jew, Prester 
John, who is now represented by that 
eccentric and trouble-giving monarch, 
King Theodore ; the Divining Rod, 
the Sone Sleepers of Ephesus, the 
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Man in the Moon, the Mountain of 
Venus, St. Patrick's Purgatory, St. 
George, Bishop Hatto, of ratty me- 
mory ; and eight or nine other in- 
teresting subjects. 

“Mr. Gradgrind,” and his friends, 
who look upon the treatment of such 
subjects as synonymous with loss or 
abuse of time, is very far from being 
in the right. Legendary archeologists 
(we crave their indulgence for thus 
naming them), while intent on their 
own specialty alone, and pioneering 
in one direction, are the instruments 
by which are opened out vistas into 
the tangled thickets of early history ; 
divergence of languages, national 
mythologies, and their inter-relatiovs 
—inter-relations of the few great 
human families, ancient jurispru- 
dence, ancient customs, the progress 
of colonization in ante-historic times, 
and many other matters in which 
history or reasoning can give us no 
help. The Rev. 8. Baring-Gould is a 
writer of the highest authority on the 
hazy department of literature with 
which this article is occupied, and he 
conveys the abundant information of 
which he is possessed in a pleasantand 
workman-like fashion. In opposition 
to his manner of treating his themes 
we could, if so disposed, adduce some 
of the heaviest and driest essays in the 
English tongue on matters of no more 
weight or substance than the poor 
Fairy folk. We suspect our author 
to be no more exempt from the indul- 
gence of pet theories than other men 
of ability. It is to be feared that 
he looks upon sundry favourites 
of our childhood, both slender heroes 
and burly giants, as impersonations 
of lightning, or storm, or clouds, or 
some other natural agent. Moreover, 
he fears that Welsh and other Me- 
thedists, and some dissenting pro- 
fessors have borrowed those darling 
points of opinion or practice in which 
they differ from the national Church 
from relics of that paganism which 
had influence on the minds of their 
British or Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
contemporary with Hengist and 
Horsa. These are, however, but 
clouds sailing across the sun’s disk. 
When they pass we enjoy the great 
erudition and the pleasant style 
of its enunciation with heightened 
pleasure. 
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EDMUND BURKE: A HISTORICAL STUDY.* 


ABSORBING as the questions are that 
have arisen since the death of Lord 
Palmerston, and the opening of thenew 
era, there are no doubt many thinkers 
of the higher order who will spare 
time to “study” anew, with the 
author of the work before us, the 
a philosophy of Edmund 

urke, Among the tributes that 
have been paid to the genius and 
earnestness of our distinguished 
countryman, not the least remarkable 
is the devotion to the subject of his 
life, speeches, and principles shown 
by a critic so profound and well-read. 
That a student of this stamp should 
discover a close relationship between 
the experiences of Burke’s day and 
the difficulties and wants of our own, 
is an invitation to carry ourselves 
back to the conflicts of almost a cen- 
tury ago which all can understand. 
Mr. Morley is not a biographer of 
Burke. That task had, been already 
well performed. His design has been 
rather to take a survey of parties, 
men, events, and theories of adminis- 
tration, in a crisis not more serious 
than the present, as these gather 
about Burke as a central figure. The 
writer who sets such an object before 
him would need much elevation of 
judgment, entire independence of 
special predilections, a pure historical 
aim. The title of the book is in 
declared opposition to all hasty con- 
clusions, all narrow observation, 
every attempt to square circum- 
stances with doctrinés either ancient 
or modern. Mr. Morley inspires us 
with confidence at the outset by his 
chapter of “Characteristics.” He 
admits that Burke found politics 
debased, and gave to them a new life 
by appealing to nobler tests than the 
class among whom he found himself 
had an imagination of. He sympa- 
thizes with Mr. Buckle’s enumeration 
of the bad measures which Burke 
assailed, andthe good measures which 
he defended. “Nut only did he 
attack the absurd laws against fore- 
stalling and regrating, but by advo- 
cating the freedom of trade he struck 
at the root of all similar prohibitions. 


He supported those just claims of the 
Catholics which, during his lifetime, 
were obstinately refused, but which 
were conceded many years after 
his death, as the only means of 
preserving the integrity of the 
empire. He supported the peti- 
tion of the Dissenters, that they 
might be relieved from the restrictions 
to which, for the benefit of the 
Church of England, they were sub- 
jected. He opposed the cruel laws 
against insolvents, by which in the 
time of George IV. our statute-book 
was still defaced ; and he vainly at- 
tempted to soften the penal code, the 
increasing severity of which was one of 
the worst features of that bad reign.” 
He wished to abolish the old plan of 
enlisting soldiers for life—a barbarous 
and impolitic practice. He attacked 
the slave trade, which “ being an an- 
cient usage, the King wished to 
preserve, as — of the British Con- 
stitution.” He refuted, but owing to 
the prejudices of the age was unable 
to subvert, the dangerous power 
exercised by the judges, who, in cri- 
minal prosecutions for libel, confined 
the jury to the mere question of 
publication, thus taking the real 
issue into their own hands. “And 
what many will think not the least 
of his merits, he was the first in that 
long line of financial reformers to 
whom we are deeply indebted. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties thrown 
in his way, he carried through Par- 
liament a series of bills by which 
several useless places were entirely 
abolished, and, in the single office of 
Paymaster-General, a saving effected 
to the country of £25,000 a year.” 
No doubt, from one point of view, 
Burke may be described rather asa 
rhetorician than a political philoso- 
pher, but a catalogue like this of ideas 
in practical statesmanship, some of 
them followed out to success, is 
sufficient to disprove the allegation 
that he was a rhetorician chiefly 
On this head Mr. Morley seems to us 
particularly happy as well as just, 
when he says :—‘ Burke’s specula- 
tions always had reference to a prac- 
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tical problem. They were not con- 
aivel by a student in his closet, but 
by a member of the legislature in 
the middle of the political arena. 
A narrow Utopianism—the besetting 
weakness of most other great writers 
on politics—was impossible with a 
man situated as Burke was situated. 
This inevitably straitened the range 
of his ideas; but it gave them an 
air of substance and solidity which 
served to attract the sympathy and 
admiration of men to whom bare 
general ideas were not less detestable 
than they were to Burke himself. 
It is a characteristic of the English 
mind—and it was stronger a hundred 
ears ago than it is now—that we 
hardly know how to reconcile our- 
selves to accept more than one 
general principle at a time, and it 
must be exhibited in its practical 
application to a special case then and 
there before us.” 

Mr. Morley allows quite as fully 
how greatly Burke’s “ wisdom” was 
shown in the “luminons utter- 
ances” which abound in his writings, 
and of which even more striking 
examples than he has supplied might 
have Soon iven. These attest Burke’s 
claim to regarded as a thinker 
endowed with that rarest of gifts, 
the power to clothe thoughts in 
phrase so pointed, full, and clear, 
that his apophthegms became en- 
dowed with a life and endurance in 

litical literature. If we quote the 
ollowing asa striking specimen of 
this shrewdness, and beauty and force 
of expression, it must be with the re- 
servation that some are too forward in 
their politics, and would plunge into 
the circumstances that —— may 
arise a score years hence, as if 
everything about us to-day were 
suitable to the ideas and principles 
which may then be inevitable and 


safe. “I have constantly observed,” 
said Burke, “that the generality of 
at least 


ople are fifty years 
Pebindhand in their politics. There 
are but very few who are capable of 
comparing and digesting what passes 
before their eyes at different times 
and occasions, so as to form the whole 
into a distinct system. But in books 
everything is settled for them, with- 
out the exertion of any considerable 
diligence or sagacity. For which 
reason men are wise with but little 
reflection, and good with little self- 
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denial in the business of all times 
except theirown. We are very un- 
corrupt and tolerably enlightened 
judges of the transactions of past 
ages. . I believe there was no 
profound admirer of Henry VIII. 
among the instruments of the last 
King James; nor in the Court of 
Henry VIII. was there, I daresay, to 
be found a single advocate for the 
favourites of Richard II.” Wisely he 
said again that onesure symptom of an 
ill-conducted State is the propensity 
of the people who are really happy to 
resort to theories for the securing of 
fancied greater happiness. He felt a 
reluctance to “ give his hand to des- 
troy any established institution of 
Government upon a theory, however 
plausible it may be.” A manly, 
moral, regulated liberty was his poli- 
tical worship. As he loved the Con- 
stitution, so did he hate demagogues. 
He was a valiant champion of 
Reform, but an enemy to innovation. 
“The philosophic partisan of order,” 
says Mr. Morley, finely, “who en- 
treats men ,to be sure they get 
the best out of the systems under 
which the time constrains them to 
live, before casting recklessly about 
for new things, commonly receives 
something less than justice from the 
anxious and ardent partisans of pro- 
= And this has, perhaps, been 

urke’s lot. Men constitutionally, or 
by habit, unable to realize the plea- 
sures conferred by a reverent love of 
political, social, and moral order, have 
dealt little sympathy to one who 
threw himself so consistently and 
vehemently as Burke did athwart the 
revolutionary or critical movement 
of his time.” 

The enlarged view taken by Mr. 
Morley of the “ issues of the time ” is 
marked by his including Wesley and 
Whitfield among the larger influences 
which gave a fresh impulse to the 
national life. When Burke was first 
moving the House of Commons those 
great preachers were, in the spiritual 
order, awaking the mind of England, 
“filling with lofty and divine visions 
the once blind souls of men and 
women who had laboured blankly, as 
brute beasts labour, down in coal- 
mines, in factories, in even furnaces 
and forges, in dank fields, on barren 
remote moors, and who till then had 


known no glimpses of a wider and 
more joyfi 


life than the life of a 
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starved and ever-benumbed sense.” 
In the industrial order ; in the specu- 
lative and scientific order; in the 
political order—in all alike there 
was then a stirring of the dry bones ; 
but none of them had a wider 
effect—none, possibly, had so wide an 
effect, ovér and among the people, 
as the Wesleyan Reformation. It 
caused, incidentally, a general de- 
velopment of democratic princi- 
ples—religious dissent, into which 
the religious reformers were forced, 
led to advanced views in li- 
tics, and a bold questioning of the 
old system. Burke recognised these 
new forces, and was true to the Con- 
stitution in accordance with them, 
not in an obstinate resistance to them. 
He recognised in the Constitution a 
government for the whole people, by 
the whole people. It was a perfect 
machine to which all classes had only 
to be faithful, to secure happiness. 
“ Our Constitution,’ said he once, 
“ is like an island which uses and re- 
strains its subject sea. In vain the 
waves roar. In that Constitution I 
know, and exultingly I feel, both that 
I am free, and that I am not 
free. sanguereny to myself or to 
others. Never will I cut it in pieces 
and put it into the kettle of any 
magician, in order to boil it with the 
puddle of their compounds into youth 
and vigour: on the contrary, 1 will 
drive away such piece: I will 
nurse its venerable age, and with 
lenient acts extend a parent's breath.” 
It was necessary that there should 
be an orator thus to contend against 
innovators, when these were daring in 
their purposes; but of the improve- 
ment of institutions within the Con- 
stitution, Burke was quite as earnest 
a champion as of the sacredness of 
the Constitution itself. 

Asa sample of Mr. Morley’s proper 
style, and the range of his own strong 
judgment, we shall quote a passage 
on the warof American Independence. 
“The attitude of the English major- 
ity in that war,” says our author, 
“and the wretched disasters which 
ensued, constitute one of the most 
striking examples which history fur- 
nishes of the widespread mischief 
that may be inflicted by the predom- 
inance of an unsound metaphysical ab- 
straction.. It may perhaps be a 
question with the student of history, 
whether the misdirected idea of pub- 
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lic Right, or the misdirected idea of 
public Duty has been the root of 
greater calamities for mankind. To 
the latter we owe the chapter of re- 
ligious pune, which might 
appear the most heartrending section 
in the annals of the race, until we come 
to reflect on the misery which has 
been spread over the face of the earth 
in the vindication of their fancied or 
real rights by tyrannical sovereigns 
and frenzied peoples. The motive pre- 
sent to the earliest English supporters 
of Lord North’s system was mainly 
a desire tosave themselvesfroma part 
of their taxes which they hoped to ex- 
tract from the colonists. Buta mer- 
cenary impulse of this sort must be 
supported and justified by a passable 
principle. Without such a principle 
they would not be able to grapple to 
themselves the mass of the people. 
They fell back upon the doctrine that 
the English government was sover- 
eign in the colonies as well as at home; 
and in the notion of sovereignty they 
found inherent the notion of an in- 
defeasible right to impose and exact 
taxes. Having satisfied themselves of 
the existence of this sovereignty, and 
of the right, therefore, which they 
took to be its natural property, they 
saw no step between the establishment 
of their abstract right and the estab- 
lishment of the propriety of enforcing 
it.” 

The whole chapter upon this point, 
on which Mr. Morley has expended 
much labour, is well worth the con- 
templation of the politician aiming to 
become astatesman. We say nothing 
of several of his illustrations of the 
principle, but the principle itself that 
no “given right (in a public sense), 
is possessed of qualities beyond those 
of a measurable fluctuating and con- 
ventional value,” cannot be success- 
fully disputed. In the application of 
it lies the difficulty. All men can 
see now that it was simply iniquitous 
to pretend to an absolute right over 
the American colonies, but a few per- 
sons only saw the wickedness of the 
oe of that course at the time, 
and of the majority there were some 
who may have thought it would be 
impolitic to yield: it is hard for 
those mixed ~ in the strifes of 
parties to say how far what they 
nanee as cool reasonings may be 
affected by the prejudices of the hour. 
The recent circumstances of America 
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herself would seem to offer a powerful 
illustration. The abstract “right” of 
the North to compel the South to re- 
main in the Union was plain ; but few, 
with the experience before them of the 
entire failure of all plans yet proposed 
for arational reconstruction, will deny 
that the Southern population would 
have been happier had the Northern 
population admitted that rights are 
modified by fluctuating influences. 
Every consideration for the welfare 
of the South imperiously demanded 
separation, and despite the activity of 
the American mind, and the theo- 
retical independence of every man in 
that country, the population which 
split off were not allowed to deter- 
mine their own happiness. We 
doubt whether Mr. Morley could 
make good the proposition that the 
Americans have ever been true to 
theirfirstdoctrine. What they success- 
fully claimed at the date of the war 
of Independence, they did not concede 
when pretty much the same circum- 
stances arose in their own case. 
Necessarily, Mr. Morley touches 
but slightly upon Burke’s services to 
Ireland. The ground to be covered 
was too large to permit of delay at 
that stage, and Burke was more of 
an Imperialthan an Irish statesman. 
This chapter, however, is rendered 
remarkable by the author’s estimate 
of the progress of Irish society, and 
his philosophical and most accurate 
contrast of the country with the 
Catholic nations of Europe, which 
have gone through a moral and social 
struggle which Ireland hasyet to expe- 
rience. Whilst feudalism and Catho- 
licism have been decaying in Europe, 
and principles of toleration gaining 
power over them, in Ireland this 
transformation has to happen. “ In- 
stead of Catholicism decaying we 
see it rooted and fostered by its iden- 
tification with hostility to the [sup- 
posed] political oppressors. Instead 
of a crumbling feudalism, we en- 
counter all the worst attributes of an 
easy conquest, aggravated by the 
circumstance of its extreme un- 
timeousness. Instead of the growth 
of toleration, we find at the very end 
of the tolerant eighteenth century, 
Catholic and Protestant engaged in a 
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violent and sanguinary struggle. In- 
stead of the slow replacement of 
superstition by reason, we see Ire- 
land the chief home of the most ir- 
rational forms of Ultramontanism ; 
we see religious considerations para- 
mount in determining political atti- 
tudes. “ Irish Liberals” (Mr. Morley 
adds) “are seen deliberately abandon- 
ing the only principles on which their 
country could be freed from its op- 
pressive system.” If the criticism 
strictly applies to the Burke era, 
we cannot doubt that the form of 
the language was intended to con- 
vey the author’s present estimate 
of Ireland socially and _ politically, 
and it is, in any case, humiliating 
in the extreme that what is written 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century should be true of the latter 
half of the nineteenth! Indeed, 
strictly applying Mr. Morley’s tests, 
we shouid, we fear, record a recent 
reaction to a point still farther re- 
moved from what is rational than that 
touched at the former period. At 
this hour religious considerations are 
paramount, as perhaps they never 
were before, in determining political 
attitudes ; nor is there much reason 
to hope for a speedy relinquishment 
of those barbarous prejudices, and 
still more barbarous ambitions, out 
of which this evil state of politics 
and of society arises. The country 
struggles on under the pressure of 
those enormous difficulties so bravely 
that there isa certain prospect of a 
better future, which at times cheers 
men of reason and good sense, who 
otherwise might despair. But the 
political and social conflict rages with 
all its old bitterness. We do not 
enter here into the question where 
the blame may lie; but the fact is 
80, and until that giant obstruction is 
removed, any substantial advance- 
ment of society in Ireland is not to 
be expected. 

We have merely made a hurried 
reference to Mr. Morley’s book, with 
the design of acknowledging the re- 
markable ability which characterizes 
it, and of directing the attention of 
the more thoughtful of political 
students to its suggestive pages. 








